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TESTIMONY ON CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 

LEGISLATION 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1995 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on House Oversight, 

Washi ngton, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
1310, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. William M. Thomas 
[chairman of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thomas, Ehlers, Dunn, Diaz-Balart, 
Fazio, Hoyer, J efferson, and Pastor. 

Staff Present: Stacy Carlson, Staff Director; Roman Buhler, 
Counsel; J im Sivesind, Counsel; Chris Wright, Professional Staff; 
Samantha Kemp, Professional Staff; J anet Giuliani, Staff Assist- 
ant; Laura Buhl, Staff Assistant. 

The Chairman. Our House Oversight Committee will be in order. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the Members and the Speaker to the 
first in a series of hearings on campaign finance reform issues. I 
think in the past folks have tended to look at campaign finance re- 
form as a partisan issue. We need to at the outset indicate to ev- 
eryone that, at least as far as the Chairman is concerned, cam- 
paign finance reform is not a partisan issue. It is a political issue 
to be sure, and I will use that often used definition of politics: the 
process of determining who gets what, when, and how. If, in fact, 
it is a political issue, then it is an extremely important issue be- 
cause it deals with the rules and the financing of people selecting 
democratically their elected Representatives to their republic, and, 
therefore, it is everybody's business. 

We are going to hold a series of hearings. They are going to be 
open. They are going to be public. Today, after the Speaker and the 
Minority Leader, we are going to begin focusing on Members who 
have introduced bills and the first subject matter will be the role 
of political action committees. 

After that, we will look at expenditures made by candidates out 
of their personal funds, independent expenditures, political parties 
and changing the role of political parties under the campaign fi- 
nance laws, and a whole host of other subjects focusing on the 
question of what laws we currently have on the books in the area 
of campaign financing, and how do we propose to change it. 

Our examination won't be confined, obviously, to elected Mem- 
bers. It will be practitioners in the political arena. There will be 
public interest groups. There will be the general public. We will 
hold hearings until all of those groups who have an interest in the 
subject matter have been heard. 

( 1 ) 
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Let me, for just a minute, try to set a general tone and direction. 
Focus if you will to the charts over on the right. All of you have 
charts available to you in written form. I think it is useful to re- 
view where we have come from historically, and where we are now, 
especially since most of the reform that currently affects us was 
written over about a five to seven year period in the 1970s, or 
about 25 years ago. 

It started with the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, and 
the primary thought for us there was disclosure. It required can- 
didates to disclose where they got their finances under particular 
rules of disclosure. Interestingly, it also limited the amount that 
candidates could spend on media advertising. That was repealed by 
1974 amendments. The 1971 Act put a limit on how much individ- 
ual candidates could spend of their own personal money. That was 
invalidated. And so we will focus, then, on the Federal Election 
Campaign Act amendments of 1974, which today form the current 
basis of our campaign finance laws. 

Contribution limits were focused significantly in terms of the 
amount available for individuals to contribute, not just to can- 
didates but to political parties and to political action committees. 
Political action committee contribution amounts were determined. 
Cash limits were also adopted. 

Spending limits passed by Congress in 1974, which were imposed 
on Flouse candidates, were invalidated under the Buckle/ v. Valeo 
decision in 1976. Independent expenditures, limited by congres- 
sional action, were also invalidated under the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of Buckle/ V. Valeo in 1976. Congress also in 1974 established 
the Federal Election Commission, albeit the members of the com- 
mission selected by Congress. 

Those 1974 amendments were adjusted by the 1976 Buckley v. 
Valeo decision, the key Supreme Court decision in the area of cam- 
paign finance reform. Incidentally, when you look at the decision, 

I think one of the most striking things about the decision is that 
there were only eight j ustices who rendered a decision, j ustice Ste- 
vens had come on the Court too late to participate in the decision. 
But at that time. Chief j ustice Warren Burger concurred in part 
and dissented in part, j ustice White concurred in part and dis- 
sented in part, j ustice Marshall concurred in part and dissented in 
part, j ustice Blackmun concurred in part and dissented in part, 
j ustice Rehnquist concurred in part and dissented in part. In fact, 
J ustice Rehnquist is the only sitting member of the Court, sitting 
as Chief j ustice today, who participated in the Suck/^ decision. 

But what the Buckley decision did was, first of all, uphold the 
contribution limits. In the words of the Court, the primary govern- 
mental interest served by the act is the preservation of actual and 
apparent corruption of the political process. But the Court decision 
overturned spending limits, both in terms of individuals and in 
terms of the limits that were imposed on candidates. The Court 
said that it was unduly burdensome on political expression with no 
overriding government interest. It also indicated that the Federal 
Election Commission could not be composed of members selected by 
Congress since it dealt with overseeing Congress. 

That was changed in 1976, reconstituting the Federal Election 
Commission with members selected solely by the President and 
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then basically enhanced disclosure and minor fine-tuning, both in 
the 1976 amendments and in the 1979 amendments, and that leads 
to the current structure that we are functioning under today. 

So you can see that. J ust very briefly, in a review, disclosure is 
the cornerstone of the system. And we just recently, by unanimous 
vote, passed out an additional fine-tuning of disclosure, H.R. 2527, 
removing House incumbents and candidates of filing with the Clerk 
of the House and filing instead directly with the Federal Election 
Commission, thereby r^ucing the delay in public disclosure by one 
to three days. 

Contribution limits, as they have been defined over the 1970s are 
there, and you can see them in terms of individuals, and in terms 
of PACs. 

Candidate personal spending has no limits because of the Buck- 
1^ V. Valeo decision. Independent expenditures have no limits. 
They were invalidated in Buckle/ v. Valeo. We do not have a de- 
tailed examination of political parties on the chart because that is 
a subject for separate hearings, and I want to trace the history of 
political parties and what has occurred to them in terms of con- 
gressional legislation, modified by Supreme Court decisions, be- 
cause I believe it has a significant impact on the direction that we 
have taken in the last 25 years. 

At this time, I would recognize the gentleman from California, 
the Ranking Member. 

Mr. Fazio. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I first want to 
congratulate you on initiating this series of hearings. Your interest 
in this subject area and your knowledge about it are well-known 
and well -respected. 

I look forward to trying to put together the kind of product you 
indicated that you wanted to make the hallmark of this committee. 
Since this is a leadership Committee, I think it will be also impor- 
tant that our leaderships be willing to work together, if we are 
going to report out anything that could resemble a bipartisan or 
consensus approach to campaign finance reform. 

I want to welcome the Speaker and later on our leader, Dick 
Gephardt, will join us as well. I think we value your marquee con- 
tribution to this effort today. I think it does bring attention to the 
fact that we are, once again, about to delve into one of the most 
controversial and difficult areas that we legislate in. We have 435 
plus experts on the subject, all of whom have run successful for of- 
fice, at least once. 

The need for campaign reform is increasingly obvious, with every 
passing election. The cost of communicating with our constituents, 
the citizens who elect us, is growing enormously. All of us struggle 
with the amount of time which we are required to devote to fund- 
raising alone. It probably is the greatest cost to our modern cam- 
paign ritual. But let me say that I think the biggest problem we 
face is the developing, perhaps it is already here, total crisis and 
confidence that has developed over not only the electoral process 
but also over the process of governing which flows right out of it. 
We have far too little trust of the public at the moment, and I 
think our efforts here today are on the part of all of us designed 
to see if we can do something to recover that. 
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But despite the general consensus that reforms are needed, the 
task of coming up with something that suffices is enormously dif- 
ficult. Americans react to the way of financing campaigns in many 
different ways, but I think two are the most obvious and at the 
same time contradictory. On the one hand, people believe that cam- 
paign money buys elections that, in effect, public officials are 
bought in the electoral process. We hear a lot of rhetoric about spe- 
cial interests and PACs and fat cats and all the rest. At the same 
time, in most election years, 20 million Americans choose willingly 
to contribute to campaigns. They do so in many cases with strong 
feelings of virtue, because they, as groups and individuals, think 
that the money they contribute really does go to the furtherance, 
not only of what is in their interest but their ideals and their goals 
for the country. So at the same time that we bash politicians and 
dump on the system of electing them, we find many, many people 
willingly participating in them. 

So it IS not clear today that this issue, which has grown increas- 
ingly difficult to deal with, can be resolved in terms of ways that 
really improve the system. We are all much better at describing the 
problem than coming up with a consensus, an alternative to the 
current system. 

So let me state from the outset that despite the very negative 
coverage that the media gives our system, and it is almost unani- 
mously critical from differing perspectives on occasion, this is, as 
the Chairman has already said, the most discloseable, most ac- 
countable system of any government at anytime in history. 

Our constituents have available to them our official personal fi- 
nances, our office accounts, our campaign finances. There is noth- 
ing about us or the political system we participate in that isn't 
available. And despite the claims of some so-called reformers, this 
body has not failed to take up the issue of campaign reform. In 
fact, as the Chairman has indicated, we are still operating with a 
much amended by the Court law that is 20 years old but we have 
attempted on many occasions to delve into this area. Three, as a 
matter of fact, times in the last Congresses we have passed reform 
bills. They haven't become law. I am sure they were imperfect in 
many ways and I know there were partisan differences over them. 
But they were the product of tremendous effort, some attempts to 
reach consensus and they were all, I think, a step in the right di- 
rection, even if they did not accomplish their ultimate purpose, a 
truly bipartisan breakthrough. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think this series of hearings is the way we 
really ought to once again review the bidding on how to go about 
financing and conducting Federal elections. Hopefully, it will pro- 
vide a real foundation for all of us to build the kind of legislation 
that I think would once again help restore some confidence in our 
representational form of government. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of things that need to be said 
about the subject of today's hearing, PACs and related issues. I 
hope we will have a chance, in dialoguing with our colleagues, to 
make some of those points. I think it is fair to say that many of 
the ideas that we will hear today have been around the track be- 
fore. This is not an area where there has been a lot of new and 
creative thinking. Perhaps it is too much to ask of the mere mor- 
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tals on this committee but perhaps we can break through and fully 
understand the implications of not only what we have done in the 
past but some of the panaceas we will have offered today about fix- 
ing the present. 

I hope people will think big thoughts and come up with some 
new concepts, because in the past, we have been victimized by 
Murphy's Law more often than not. In fact, all of the efforts to 
bring about the disclosure, the accountability that the PAC system 
personifies were done in the name of reform. This was a way of 
bringing middle management, white collar workers into the politi- 
cal process, equivalent to what the organized labor movement had 
brought about. 

When former Representative Clark MacGregor, Republican of 
Minnesota, led the charge to bring PACs into being, it was all 
about getting away from the Watergate problems of the 1970s, the 
under the table, the soft money and all of the large contributions 
that appalled the public. So when we look to fixing the problem, 
let's remember, we fixed it so many times before that we now have 
an even bigger one. Let's begin also by assuming that if we don't 
fully fund the FEC, whatever we put in place will not be ade- 
quately monitored and enforced. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we bite off a lot today, but I think it is time, 
and I think this committee has the capability to put together a 
product that might make us all proud. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JENNIFER DUNN 

MEETING OF THE HOUSE OVERSIGHT COMMITTEE 
NOVEMBER 2, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, I’d like to thank you for scheduling this hearing today, and for your 
willingness to schedule a series of hearings on the issue of campaign finance reform. It is 
good to see the Speaker here, the Minority Leader, and so many of our colleagues who have a 
profound interest in this issue. I welcome the opportunity to bear dieir reform ideas, to learn 
from their experiences as candidates, to explore creative ways to increase the level of local, 
individual participation in campaigns. 

I notice from today^s list of witnesses how many of our colleagues have introduced 
legislation affecting campaign finance law. I myself have altered a reform proposal I chaffed 
in the last Congress and intend to introduce within the week. Clearly, changes to campaign 
finance law affect Members of the House in a very direct way. The legislation passed in the 
last Congress, but defeated when it reached the other body, was a bill to protect incumbents. 
Given our new majority’s interest in reform, it is critical that the House Oversight Committee 
provide a full airing of this issue, so that we may hear from Members, outside organizations, 
from taxpayers, and the political grassroots. 

Anyone who doesn’t recogni^ the menage sent by votera at election lime — that the 
American public is fed up with business is usual is either in serious denial or living in a 
dream world. We have been asked by the American people to address those concerns. We 
will and we are. Today’s hearing — the first of several -- is proof of that. I believe this issue 
boils down to one thing: the American people do not believe that democracy is working for 
them. They believe the field is not even - that it is tilted toward the incumbent’s goaline. 
They think that there are certain influences that carry more weight with candidates than others 
•• and that the influence of the individual citizen pales in comparison to the well-organized 
and the well-funded. I credit Americans for their wisdom and insight and quite fi-ankly, I 
couldn’t agree wifo diem more. 

That is why the bill 1 will introduce raises the level of importance given to individual 
voters because it reduces the amount that may be contributed by multicandidate committees 
by 80%. The message to PACs will be that their concerns are no more important than the 
concerns of an individual voter living in Bellevue, Washington, or Bakersfield, California. 

But I do not believe that the concerns of organized groups are any less important and should, 
or could, be banned, under our Constitution. To say that the aggregate views of Americans 
who each make a small donation to the Sierra Club, to the National Federation of Independent 
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Statement of Hon. Jennifer Dunn 
November 2, 1 995 
Page 2 

Business, to tbe American Association of Retired Persons, or to whatever organization tiiat 
represents their views are somehow less important than anyone else’s views is wrong. So I 
support that type of participation, but not to the disadvantage of individual participation. 

Further, my proposal wiU actually encourage individuals to get more involved in 
America’s public aftairs. My bill includes a provision that allows individuals to claim a tax 
credit equal to the amount of tiieir contribution up to a limit of $100. The contribution is 
eligible for the tax credit if it is given to a caodi^te for local, state, or federal office, to 
organizations tluit function exclusively to influence the nomination or election of a candidate 
for public office, or to a local, state, or national political party. This provision is more than 
rhetoric.' It provides a real incentive to get involved, to contribute to a cause, and to ^vork 
toward the election of a candidate you believe can make a dilference in your community or 
state. This is positive change which offers a concrete benefit to all Americans. 

There is another aspect of fundraising that is unique to incumbents and, while 
widespread, may leave a bad impression with voters. I am referring to the practice of holding 
fundraisers across the street while Congress is in session. What kind of message does this 
send to the American public? If it is improper to mix official and campaign activities, it 
follows that it is improper to have Mem^rs raising funds while legislative deliberations and 
votes are taking place in the House. While I believe there is nothing intrinsically wrong with 
holding fundraisers, I am (xoposing that incumbent candidates i.e.. Members of Congress ~ 
be banned from holding these events at times when they should otherwise be focusing their 
complete attention on the official business at hand. 

Another measure that works against competition between incumbents and challengers 
is the use of taxpayer dollars to mail information back to the voters prior to an election. I 
support limitations on the use of ti'atiked for periods preceding both primary and general 
elections and have included such limitations in my reform plan. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe it is reasonable to require candidates to raise a 
majority of their campaign funds where it counts: at home. After all, it is the local voters we 
represent and to whom we are accountable. My bill will require candidates to raise two-thirds 
of their money within their home state — half of which must come ftom within the 
Congressional district the candidate seeks to represent. This is a fair approach — because it 
still allows a level of reasonable flexibility. There is no question that Members of Congress 
are elected to refffesent their constituents. They do, however, vote every day on issues which 
affect the entire nation. To say that a Jewish group from New York could not support the 
opponent of a racist, anti-semitic candidate from Louisiana is wrong. In my own state, for 
example,- there was a unique campaign in 1994 that featured a grass-roots, Internet-based 
effort to raise money for my colleague George Nethercutt. It attracted donations from all 
over the country. Under proposals which ban all out-of-state contributions, George Nethercutt 
might not be here today. 
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i^ain, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to make a statement on 
campaign finance reform. I look forward to hearing the views of our colleagues, starting with 
our distinguished Speaker of the House. 
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The Chairman. Now it is my honor and privilege to recognize the 
Speaker of the House, the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Gingrich, 
for such time as he may consume. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWT GINGRICH, SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Speaker Gingrich. Well, let me thank both of you for what I 
think is exactly the right tone in starting these hearings, which I 
think could be of historic importance. I came to the Congress with 
Chairman Thomas. We both came to serve on this committee, and 
I served prior to becoming Speaker on this committee with a great 
sense of contribution on a bipartisan basis and working with my 
colleagues on both sides, both in running the House but also in 
looking at election reform. 

I want to confess that frankly one of the areas— and I think what 
Mr. Fazio said is absolutely the hallmark of how we should be ap- 
proaching this. In the 1970s we adopted a whole series of things 
we thought would work. We are now told that in many ways the 
reforms are the problems. 

We also— and I will give you an example in my personal experi- 
ence. I once co-authored— or authored a preface to a book called "A 
Nation of Associations," in which I praised the political action com- 
mittee system because in the late 70s and early '80s, it seemed like 
the logical place to have people voluntarily organizing their effort 
in a manner you could trace and understand, and it fit what we 
thought in the late '70s were the problems of the Watergate period. 

Then I read Brooks J ackson's marvelous work on "Honest Graft," 
which showed how brilliantly our former colleague, Mr. Coelho, 
came to dominate the PACs in Washington and how they became 
an instrument of Washington. And I would say to all of you with 
a certain cheerfulness and a wry sense of amusement that now 
that we are the majority, it turns out that everything Mr. Coelho 
did works; and that, in fact, to a discouraging degree, the political 
action system has become an arm of the Washington lobbyists, and 
in fact simply follows power without ideology; and is, in fact, not 
an appropriate system for the expression of citizen concern, al- 
though I think on a constitutional basis it is probably not some- 
thing we should ban, but rather something we should rethink from 
the ground up. 

But the point that Mr. Fazio made is where I want to start, that 
all too often when we have someone who has their single magic so- 
lution which will cure everything because they don't have any his- 
toric understanding of it, they haven't been through it, they haven't 
thought about it over a long period of time, and they may be asking 
the wrong questions. 

I believe we need a very profound overhaul of our political sys- 
tem. I think we have to look at lobbying, at campaigns, at parties, 
at the behavior of incumbents, of the nature of Washington, what 
is happening as we shift into an information age. I think candidly 
there are grave threats to the survival of American freedom and 
self-government as we know it. 

But the threats aren't necessarily those that Common Cause tar- 
gets. The rise of media oligarchies, including Mr. Rupert 
Murdoch— who many of you have attacked me about— but all the 
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media oligarchies, including my hometown favorite Ted Turner, 
whose Braves just did a wonderful job, but who now is part of a 
huge system at Time Warner— including the rise of Disney/ABC. 

We have to look at the rise of foreign money. When Hong Kong 
closes down, there will be a whole wave of new billionaires who ar- 
rive in America. What will their power do? Rome collapsed in part 
because it couldn't cope with the money that came out of Asia as 
the Roman Empire expanded. 

And what do we do in a world market where people can transfer 
billions of dollars into this country from anywhere on the planet, 
whether it is cocaine dealers in Colombia or it is Russian Mafia or 
it is legitimate honest Chinese businessmen afraid of what may 
happen to Hong Kong? What do we do about the rise of millionaires 
and billionaires? 

I have to say with great candor, I think it is very dangerous for 
this country to have the dramatic increase in purchasing offices, 
whether it is Mr. Perot's effort to purchase the presidency or it is 
good friends of ours who want to purchase Senate seats or it is 
honest reasonable Members who want to purchase House seats. 
And the fact is, that is in part a reaction to the collapse of the par- 
ties and to the fact that we have all too many— the incumbents 
have too much power and only millionaires are competitive. 

We also have to look at the decay of political parties, which I will 
return to. But I think this is the core place where Common Cause 
is just plain wrong. To focus on election campaign reform, without 
putting it in a political party systemic approach, is a profound mis- 
take. And I will come back to that. 

I also think we have to recognize that all of the growth of our 
society, 260 million people, a worldwide system of commerce and 
military power, an information age explosion of data, means that 
the average citizen today feels more alienated and more isolated, 
and there frankly I found most sobering reading Peter Green's 
"From Alexander to Actium" and his description, his vivid descrip- 
tion of the collapse of civic life in Greece and its parallel in Greek 
drama, as it went from serious plays about serious public policy to 
soap operas and light comedies, because Greek citizens just psycho- 
logically withdrew from the process of self-government because it 
became too hard. 

Senator Dole and I have discussed and will propose a commis- 
sion. This is my response which I promised after New Hampshire. 
I believe we should have a commission on power and political re- 
form on the information age, not narrowly on campaigns. I believe 
that commission should have eight members from each side, eight 
recommended by Senator Dole and myself, eight recommended by 
the President, Mr. Gephardt and Mr. Daschle. 

I believe that commission should meet regularly and have ade- 
quate funding. I think it should have exhaustive hearings and I 
think it should report by May 1st. I think the report should be in 
two parts. On any item in which two-thirds of the commissioners 
agree, I believe they should come to the Floor of the House and 
Senate, much like the Base Closing Commission. 

On any item which gets a simple majority, I believe it should 
come up as a recommendation which we would have an obligation 
to hold hearings on and consider in a second bill. I would like us 
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to spend the summer of next year restoring honest self-government 
and have passed a bill before the end of the session so that we 
could go into the fall campaign knowing that we have done our job. 

Now, let me outline a few things. 

In parallel to the commission, which I hope the President will ac- 
cept and sign and I hope we can frankly offer on a bipartisan basis 
and pass on a bipartisan basis, my hope is that this committee will 
hold a series of hearings of historic importance over the course of 
the next four or five months. And I want to outline what I think 
you should look at. 

Let me start by citing David Broder talking about our current po- 
litical situation. And this is a direct quote from Broder. 

The governmental system is not working because the political parties are not 
working. The parties have been weakened by their failure to adapt to some of the 
social and technological changes taking place in America, but even more, they are 
suffering from simple neglect, neglect by presidents and public officials but particu- 
larly neglect by the voters. 

H e goes on to say. 

What we have is a society in which discontent, disbelief, cynicism and political 
inertia characterize the public mood; a country whose economy suffers from severe 
dislocations, whose currency is endangered, where increasing numbers of people and 
even giant enterprises live on the public dole, a country whose two races continue 
to withdraw from each other in growing physical and social isolation, a country 
whose major public institutions command steadily less allegiance from its citizens; 
whose education, transportation, law enforcement, health and sanitation systems 
fall short of filling their functions * * * and a country still far from reconciling its 
international responsibilities with its unmet domestic needs. We are in trouble, and 
now, unlike a decade ago, the people know it. The question is: Can we still save 
ourselves from deadlock without sacrificing our democracy? 

Elcx:|uent words, written in 1971 in a book called 'The Party is 
Over," which is, I think, a superb introduction to the decay of the 
American political party, which I think is one of the keys to re-es- 
tablishing where we are going. 

The reason I say that is that power has to be mediated. Some- 
body has to be able to bring together the long-term responsibilities 
of where we are going with the immediate requirement of running 
for office. Somebody has to say to average citizens of average 
wealth, with an average amount of time: Here is a rational way to 
organize your involvement as a citizen. And that structure has 
been for 200 years the political parties, first invented by J efferson 
and Madison and Burr in the origin of the longest-lived and great- 
est of our parties, the Democratic Party, which is the longest exist- 
ing political organization in the world. 

Because the parties have collapsed, the opportunity for middle 
class people to rise has gone down. When I entered the House in 
1979, 24 of my fellow Members were millionaires. That number 
today is 61, every seventh Member of the House. That is pro- 
foundly disturbing. The Senate is far more dominated by million- 
aires. 

And we see around the country, on a bipartisan basis, million- 
aires who buy office, and that's what it is. The writing of a large 
enough check to hire the modern version of political bosses, hir^ 
hacks who go from state to state often using literally the same ad, 
simply redesigning it for the newest shot, almost always negative, 
almost always irresponsible, and often totally dishonest, on a bipar- 
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tisan basis. And we produced a campaign system none of us can 
be proud of and which serves the country ill. 

One minor suggestion I am going to suggest to you, and I have 
a number of suggestions as I go through this, but one for you to 
consider is that, one, we look at the (degree to which incumbent 
protection leads to the rise of millionaires in public office. 

Two, we l(X)k at the degree to which the decline of parties inhib- 
its the rise of people of average means; and three, we consider seri- 
ously dropping all campaign contribution limits to a candidate 
whose opponent spends in excess of $100,000 of their own money, 
thereby at least evening out the field so that both candidates have 
equal resources. 

Let me also state 

The Chairman. Would the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Speaker Gingrich. Yes, I would be glad to. 

Tne Chairman. I will announce to the Members that the vote is 
on the journal. The Chairman and the Ranking Member will pur- 
posely not cast our votes on the journal so that the committee hear- 
ing can prcx^. Any Members who wish to go cast their votes may 
do so. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Speaker Gingrich. When I say, as I did a while ago, I think it 
is important to understand that most mcxdern campaign critique 
comes from the left, starting with the distrust of the private sector, 
a dislike of private resources, an assumption that money from the 
state is gcxxi, that money from individual citizens is bad, and a be- 
lief that it is the campaigns that matter, not the larger system of 
the parties. 

One of the results has been federally funded campaigning, which 
had exactly the result conservative theorists would have suggested, 
that is, if you make money available people will find a way to get 
there. 

My favorite example is Lenora Fulani. Lenora Fulani— because 
what happens is you have sort of a nut class of politics. Lenora 
Fulani has receiv^ $3.5 million from the taxpayers in the 1984, 
1988 and 1992 campaigns because she has found an industry. Fler 
industry is to get enough people to support her to be eligible for 
tax-pai<d funds so she can then earn a living getting tax-paid funds. 
It is a terrific racket. 

Lyndon LaRouche received matching funds, according to a 
George Will column of j une 4th, 1995, even while he was in jail. 
So what happens is when you set up a scxialist mcxJel of govern- 
ment-paid campaigning, people learn how to get on the dole. The 
dole this time is not welfare. This is political welfare. So I would 
say that this is part of why I think Common Cause has been at 
a dead end, frankly. 

What we need to Icwk at is that candidates and parties need 
money to introduce themselves to the public and yet tciday we have 
an inappropriate system of finding the money. 

Frank Sorauf, a professor at the University of Minnesota, wrote 
a very interesting paper in 1987 in which he compared the mass 
media of the Unitra States today as a version of the progressive 
political outIcxDk which dominated American scxiety from the 1890s 
to the 1920s. The prcjgressives saw the American public as being 
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decent people, yet prey for rapacious special interests intent on 
buying elections and corrupting the political process. 

This is what Professor Sorauf wrote in the Political Science 
Quarterly of spring of 1987. 

[C]ontemporary investigative reporters are in many ways the grandchiidren of the 
Progressive muckrakers. * * * Very few aspects of the American poiiticai process 
reinforce the Progressive worid view as effectiveiy as the American way of campaign 
finance. Its cash is an easy measure of infiuence and its PACs are perfect embodi- 
ments of the speciai, vested, or selfish interests. 

It is indeed usuai for newspapers to define PACs as, "speciai interest groups,". If 
one makes the simple assumption that public officials defer to their campaign con- 
tributors more easily than they do to their party, their own values or their own vot- 
ing constituency, one has the perfect scenario for the triumph of the wealthy special 
interests over the will of electoral majorities and the general or public interest. 

That summarizes the guilty-until-proven-inncxent approach that 
candidates are confront^ with in today's highly charged atmos- 
phere. Sorauf illustrates how this inherent bias affects campaign fi- 
nance coverage, often resulting in sloppy and inaccurate stories. 

That is, ABC News owned by Disney is not a special interest. So 
a multimillionaire broadcaster on ABC News being given free ac- 
cess to the American people doesn't represent political power. On 
the other hand, a thousand dollars written by the broadcaster's 
spouse is political power. It is simply a nonsensical socialist analy- 
sis based on hatr^ of the free enterprise system, and I think is 
fundamentally false. 

The three networks spent $1.1 billion on news in one year, with 
profits of nearly $200 million. By comparison, the total spent in the 
1992 presidential campaign is $550 million on all sides. The Dis- 
ney/ABC merger by itself is worth $19 billion. 

So when we talk about money and politics, let's put it contex- 
tually where it is. Campaign spending rose from $109,000 per con- 
gressional race during 1978, the first time I won, to $440,000 last 
year. That represents about $3 per eligible voter. It is less than $1 
per citizen in the district. And one of the greatest myths of modern 
politics is that campaigns are too expensive. The political process, 
in fact, is underfunded; it is not overfunded, the political process. 
But I would emphasize far more the money in the political sys- 
tem— I mean in the parties. 

Let me also say, I think we have to look at political freedom 
against the state. I was told this summer by a corporate CEO for 
a Fortune 100 company, and my guess is that Mr. Fazio has had 
similar conversations as a leader of his party, that he could not be 
a co-sponsor of a congressional campaign committee fundraiser be- 
cause he has to do business with Ron Brown. This is not an attack 
on Ron Brown. It is a statement of fact. 

I suspect there are occasions, now that we are the majority, the 
old people who used to be your friends tell you they can't give you 
money. But my point is to say this: It is not— the state has power. 
It is good on the one hand to list everybody's contributions. On the 
other hand, we ought to understand, in the long run that means 
to dissent is to put yourself at risk. 

And so I think, again, you have got to come back and ask some 
very fundamental questions about what should the rights of the cit- 
izen be, what is their ability to protect themselves, and in what 
way if you have an aggressive state does it punish or coerce those 
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who dissent, and how do we protect the rights of individual free- 
dom? How do we make sure that citizens can run? 

Don't think of candidates as much-maligned politicians. Think of 
candidates as potential elected citizens. J ust use the term "elected 
citizen" for a little bit. See how different it sounds and how dif- 
ferent the implication is. And ask yourself, what does it cost a citi- 
zen who wishes to seek election to market one's self, given the scale 
of the modern media? 

Let me give you an example I live with. The Cox sisters own the 
largest television station in my area, the largest radio station in 
my area, and the only major daily newspaper in the state of Geor- 
gia. They have all three. Now, they don't give any contributions to 
my opponent, but I would guess that over half the money I raise 
is spent offsetting the weight of their newspaper. I think any Re- 
publican from Iowa would tell you that the Des Moines Register so 
dominates the politics of their state that they have to spend a third 
to half of their campaign offsetting the Des Moines Register. 

Now, it is perfectly natural for the news media to want campaign 
spending limits. That means more power for editorial writers, more 
power for columnists, more power for reporters, but it means less 
ability for citizens outside that newspaper's biases in order to an- 
swer and respond to the publication. 

Let's also oe honest about what it costs to communicate in Amer- 
ica. Three antacids, Pepcid AC, Tagamet and Zantac spend $300 
million a year. So on the conc^t of what should you put in your 
stomach if you need an antacid, we spend $300 million a year. 
Microsoft '95's national launch cost over $250 million. Tiger Elec- 
tronics, the third largest toy manufacturer, during the Christmas 
season, spends $30 million. 

By contrast, in 1992, a major political party spent $110 million. 
That is, the Democrats or the Republicans nationally in the general 
election of '92 spent one third what we spend on antacid. Ross 
Perot personally— or spent $68.3 million, I don't know how much 
of that was personal— but he spent $68.3 million. 

Congressional spending for all the congressional seats was $600 
million. That's 435 House seats and 33 Senate seats, was the 
equivalent of two antacid campaigns, all of them. Every idea, bal- 
ance the budget, gay rights, abortion, national defense, all of them 
was the equivalent of two antacid campaign ads, and yet we are 
told politics is too expensive. 

We cheat our system. We don't communicate rationally. We don't 
have enough information. People don't get enough data. There is a 
report— there is a suggestion in Kentucky that turnout will be 
down because the campaign limit is so low that people literally 
aren't getting the message there is an election underway. And I 
would commend to the committee that you look at the effect of 
state campaign limits and how much citizens actually know about 
the campaigns. 

I also want to suggest that the current campaign law has some 
profound weaknesses, and that the Federal Election Commission in 
its current form is, frankly, profoundly destructive. The current 
Federal regulatory system makes it harder for an average citizen 
to get involved in politics because you have to hire a lawyer and 
you have to hire an accountant to meet Federal regulations. 
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The current system also, I believe, encourages every presidential 
candidate to cheat. I mean, if you were to hold a hearing and ask 
in any of the last three campaigns, how many campaigns arrived 
in Omaha to rent the car— I mean, just think about it. The Iowa 
primary, the Iowa caucus, because of the state level limits, we basi- 
cally say to every presidential campaign, in the name of honest pol- 
itics, why don't you rig your expenditures if you are going to be 
competitive. So you break the spirit of the law, although technically 
being legal. And there is something profoundly wrong with reforms 
that encourage cheating. 

I n addition, the laws have stagnated. A thousand dollars in 1974, 
the limit for primary and general election campaign contributions 
per individual, in constant dollars, is worth $356. That is, if we 
were to allow citizens today to contribute a thousand dollars in 
1974 money, the limit would be $2,808. And one of the things I 
want to recommend to this committee is that you reverse the lim- 
its, give individuals a $5,000 limit, give PACs a $1,000 limit and 
then index both. 

I also want to suggest you create an entirely s^arate limit for 
giving to parties, any party. That would include independent and 
third parties, but that giving to a party should be a separate limit 
from giving to candidates, because I think we consciously want to 
strengthen the parties. 

I am also willing— and this may surprise some of you since I am 
now the Speaker— I am also willing to have us establish a principle 
that the parties should be able to offset the incumbent's office ex- 
penses at least up to some limit. 40 percent, 50 percent, but in 
some way. It is profoundly unfair for me to have all the advantages 
of office and go back home to take on a challenger who starts out 
with zero. I don't think it ought to be 100 percent, because as Bar- 
ney Frank once pointed out, there are a lot of things we have to 
do that don't necessarily help us. 

But there should be some party offset that allows the opposition 
party to spend a larger amount as a party than the incumbent 
party in order to have a fair campaign. I'm willing to do that even 
though it clearly is to the Republicans' disadvantage. 

I also want to recommend we relook at revisiting the individual 
tax credit which we had in the '70s, and which I think was a step 
in the right direction to encourage individual contributions at the 
small dollar level. 

But there is a deeper part of this, and this is why I emphasize 
not just looking at campaigns. Power flows somewhere. You never 
kill power. You just distort it. If you hide it, if you force it under- 
ground, the tighter the limits on the campaigns, the more inde- 
pendent expenditures there will be. The tighter the limits on the 
parties, the more money will grow up under 501(c)(4)s and a vari- 
ety of grotesque institutions. 

One of the challenges I would like to make to this committee is, 
early next year when we have time to truly gather the information, 
take a look at this fall on both sides, who raised money, who spent 
money. I mean, our side believes, for example, that at least $20 
million is being spent by the unions in an ad campaign naming by 
name members of the House. Now, if we have campaign limits, 
would that go under the limit or would that be outside the limit? 
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I suspect you all believe that we have friends who are putting 
together ad campaigns designed to strengthen our position, but we 
ne^ to put in context the totality of what happens in American 
politics and not simply look at it in a narrow, isolated way. 

And let me say to you: I believe the rise of irresponsible money, 
outside the parties and outside the campaigns, is a much greater 
threat to America than the monies spent in the campaigns. 

And, again, without being too academic, I would encourage you 
to at least have your staff talk with experts around the country 
about what happened in Greece, in Rome and the period from the 
English Civil War up through our Constitution, and to look at the 
works of Jefferson and Madison, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Wilson, because this is not a new problem. 
This problem of how do you organize power so people can be free 
has happened over a very long period of time. 

Let me just say, in closing, and I appreciate your allowing me to 
offer you this broad overview, I really am— and I have had a fair 
amount of experience. I first got active in politics in the late 1950's 
when I was in high school. I was a volunteer for the Nixon-Lodge 
campaign in 1960, Muscogee County, Georgia. I have run a con- 
gressional campaign. I have been a state leader of my party. I was 
a— worked on presidential campaigns. I ran for office, obviously, 
and I lost twice and I have won office a number of times. 

I am deeply troubled by what I think are the dangers to Amer- 
ican self-government. I'm frankly not nearly as troubled by the 
Common Cause news media versions of those problems, but I do 
think in the next 20 or 25 years, if we are not careful, we will have 
so alienated our citizens, we will have so lost touch, the individual 
candidates will be either rich people or people who are supported 
by independent expenditures on a grotesque scale. 

And I think we need a thorough review of the American political 
system, and then frankly we need a system's approach. We need 
a set of principles to be articulated by this committee. How should 
government work in the 21st century? How should power work in 
the information age? What is the role of the political parties? And 
within that framework, how shall we redefine incumbents, lobby- 
ists, candidates, volunteers? 

And I can pledge to you that on the part of my office, we will 
cooperate on a bipartisan basis, because if we do it right— and we 
have been through several rounds that have failed. So I think we 
have some experience here. Everybody who is senior on this com- 
mittee has been through several experiences that failed, beginning 
I think in 1980 when we were freshman. We have a chance now, 

I think, if we are honest about it, to produce by early next year a 
much deeper understanding of what we need to do and in a genu- 
ine bipartisan way to move forward. 

And I would also frankly be interested in the committee's reac- 
tion to the concept of having some kind of bipartisan commission, 
because I suspect this is the committee that any bill that we would 
introduce with the President's support would be sent to. 

So thank you for letting me testify. 

The Chai rm an . Thank you very much, M r. Speaker. 

It has been very helpful to have you initiate the discussion be- 
cause most of us believe that the subject matter is far more com- 
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plex, far more reaching than most people initially assume. The con- 
text of your speech put it exactly where it should be, and that is, 
we have made a number of mistakes in the past and tried to cor- 
rect them. These mistakes have led to unintended consequences 
which, as the gentleman from California said, we now have some 
folks offering corrections to the corrections. It is time to stop, to 
take a look at where we have been historically, and ask more fun- 
damental questions as you have posed to us. Based upon your read- 
ing list, I expect three units of college credit for this. 

Speaker Gingrich. Since you are a political science professor, I 
will let you lead the course. I will just come as a guest lecturer. 

The Chairman. But it is not a simple black and white easy solu- 
tion problem, and for that I very much appreciate your testimony 
in the context in which it was delivered. 

We have the ability to ask some questions, if any of the Members 
wish. The gentleman from Arizona? 

Mr. Pastor. Mr. Speaker, good morning. 

Speaker Gingrich. Good morning. 

Mr. Pastor. You talked about the limitations that we have today 
are not realistic because of inflation, et cetera. There is some 
thought in this country, that possibly the issue of limitations is— 
should not be discussed, but rather it is the disclosure that is more 
important. And people feel that in today's technology, through E- 
mail and faxes and all of that, that you can almost report imme- 
diately and should be required to report immediately any donation 
that you receive. 

My question is, basically, would you be willing to consider taking 
the further step and saying there should be no limitations but dis- 
closure should be immediate and you could 

Speaker Gingrich. Well, I would— I am not sure I would go to 
no limitation, although I would certainly entertain that. I don't 
think the limitations in the long run are particularly helpful be- 
cause what happens is people who really want to be involved find 
other ways to spend money and it is less easy to discover and less 
easy to be directly involved with. 

The only thing I would suggest— I have no problem because I 
think you could technically literally have every night filing, but I 
think we ought to be honest about it. Again, it is one of the things 
that our friends in the news industry never cover accurately and 
that Common Cause doesn't understand at all. 

You have campaign volunteers. You receive checks during the 
day. You may receive 200 or 300 if you are having a big event. An 
honest, sincere person enters all the data but makes 3 mistakes out 
of 1,500 items being entered. When that— if that is filed that night, 
and I have had this experience, if that is filed that night, is that 
now legally binding? Or is that, in fact, an initial filing subject to 
review within 30 days? 

I would just say to my friend we need to think it through. I have 
no problem, frankly, having much more immediate filing, particu- 
larly in the last month before an election, when you could have a 
sudden infusion of cash. I would just commend you to think it 
through and to have hearings and to not criminalize honest behav- 
ior by sincere people who may miss— you know, may enter them 
wrong. 
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The FEC's adversarial attitude is exactly wrong and what it does 
is it creates a very harsh environment in which everybody deals 
with the FEC as though they were the IRS of politics. That is ex- 
actly the wrong attitude to have if you have to have citizens and 
amateurs involved because they care about their country. 

Let me say one other thing about the limits. I n 1974, the average 
Flouse campaign spent $109,000. In 1994, the average Flouse cam- 
paign spent $440,000. In 1974, it cost $32,000 to buy a 30-second 
ad on a national network. In 1995, it cost between $150,000 and 
$178,000 to buy the same ad. So network television advertising 
went up at a rate faster than politics. 

Again, I am just trying to make the point here that we ought to 
put in context the limits that were set in the 1970s and ask our- 
selves realistically: Do we truly want to starve the American people 
of information? 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman from Florida wish to in- 
quire? 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, for your presentation. I think that it is 
so important to realize that this is a— such a larger issue than is 
usually thought of. 

I am an American citizen of the American middle class, and I 
could not participate in the political process, and it was so suc- 
cinctly brought to light and I was thinking about it when you were 
talking, if I depended— if campaign spending in my campaigns 
were more than simply a peripheral way for me at election time to 
communicate my message. I n my community we are very fortunate 
that there are some fair and objective people that happen to own 
a small newspaper or a radio station or that happen to manage a 
television station and permit the message to be communicated to 
the people. If I had to depend on the Knight Bidder newspaper in 
my community to cover what we are doing up here, I really don't 
think that come campaign time it would be possible to counter, not 
only the editorials but the slants on a continuous basis of the arti- 
cles that the newspaper produces throughout the two years. 

So I want to commend you for pointing out that what we are 
dealing with are not trees here but really a major forest and that 
also we need to look at the historical context. 

I think it is very important that you brought out that one of the 
great— one of the great problems that we are facing is the ability 
for people with a tremendous amount of money to purchase— to 
purchase seats in Congress, and one thing, Mr. Chairman, that I 
think that we really have to focus in on in these hearings, as we 
look at these issues brought before us, such as limiting further 
campaign contributions, is precisely the issue of the effect of such 
a limit when one's opponent has no limits. I know that the Su- 
preme Court has held that that is a freedom of speech issue. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let me commend you not only for bringing forth 
the big picture but for your courage and for, I think, setting a 
framework here that will be very, very helpful, as we proceed in 
these months in further hearings. 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman from Maryland wish to in- 
quire? 
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Mr. Hoyer. I don't wish to inquire, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
commend the Speaker. I think his comments were very useful, very 
helpful. 

I think that the American public, would, be surprised in the com- 
monality of perspectives, perhaps not the answers but the com- 
monality of perspectives that exist among those on both sides from 
various different ideologies who have been in this campaign finance 
system for a long period of time. 

I became active in the Kennedy campaign; you, in the Nixon 
campaign. We were on opposite sides. I then was elected to the 
State senate in 1966. I was interested in your quote of the Broder 
book, because in my opinion the decline of parties, in your favorite 
phrase, has, in fact, had a profound impact on the practice of poli- 
tics and the financing of politics and the disintegration of focus of 
politics and a sense in the American public that where divided; 
where we have gridlock; that we cannot act. 

I also think that you reiterated the comments made by so many; 
that relatively speaking, the communication of political thought is 
relatively underfunded in America, not overfunded. Whether it is 
parties clearly or candidates. And also that since 1974, the value 
of the limits provided, and you and I may have a disagreement as 
to whether collective groups ought to be able to contribute more 
heavily than individually wealthy people. Obviously, there are few 
people in the country who can contribute $5,000 to you, to me, or 
to others. That is not true of the collective. So we may disagree on 
that. 

But relatively speaking, you mentioned 350 some odd dollars as 
the contribution that now the thousand dollar limit reflects. It is 
about $1,200 that the $5,000 reflects. So that by operation of time 
and inflation, we have substantially reduced the value of the con- 
tributions to be made either by collective groups known as PACs 
or by individuals. 

But I think the comments that you made, I think on our side you 
probably have an awful lot of agreement, and I think, in fact, if we 
can pursue this in a bipartisan fashion, as we have done some 
other things, dealing with millionaires and salaries and things that 
are very controversial, but are made less so if in a partisan context, 
the American public understands that we can very substantially 
disagree on the policies that we want to pursue but not necessarily 
disagree substantially on the context in which those policies ought 
to be put forward to the American public, decided and resolved. 
And so I think it was a useful presentation. 

I thank you for it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Does the gentlewoman from Washington wish to 
make a comment? 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always a pleasure to hear you speak. I think 
you often elevate our perspective and broaden our perspective. In 
this case, I realize now more than ever that we have a big chore 
to do as we look at the broad picture of finance reform. I think we 
have an historic opportunity if we go about reform in the way that 
you suggest. 
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I also like the combination of the time line that you have laid 
out, so that by the end of this Congress we can come up with a set 
of reforms that really will solve some of the huge problems into 
which we have run. So I am going to be working toward this end. 

I would like to ask you one question, because it has been some- 
thing of a problem for the Congress in the past. How do you envi- 
sion working with the Senate so that we can put together a really 
good, solid bill on campaign finance reform and prepare it to go to 
the President? 

Speaker Gingrich. I think, first of all, as I said a little while 
ago. Senator Dole and I have discussed the idea of creating a com- 
mission which I think is an important first step. If we can get bi- 
cameral bipartisan support for getting that up and running, I 
would hope that the Senate would consider a set of parallel hear- 
ings to what you are going to be doing because I think you can cre- 
ate a new context for reform. And if the Senate could agree in their 
appropriate committee to hold similar hearings at some point, I 
would like to suggest you actually have some meetings that are 
joint. 

As you know on the budget, for example, we have had substan- 
tial success in working in a bicameral way. We have a meeting 
every morning at 9:00 a.m., that is, a joint House-Senate leader- 
ship meeting. I think that this— recognizing the complexity of our 
own constitutional system that there is actually an advantage to 
occasionally reaching beyond— the building doesn't have to be— as 
somebody said, it is really further from the House to the Senate 
than you think because you go around the world to come in the 
other side of the building to get there, and our cultures are some- 
times that different. They don't have to be. 

So I would hope— and I think Senator Dole is committed to work- 
ing on a campaign reform approach that really is bicameral and bi- 
partisan. And as I said, I nope this will— the President feels this 
meets the conditions we set back in New Hampshire in the spring 
and that he will agree to support and to sign in creating a biparti- 
san commission to look at the totality of political reform. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to simply say as relates to the commission that we do 
need to talk about this. I think the idea that you present is a pro- 
vocative one, and I think it does require that we take a larger per- 
spective than simply campaign finance reform, because that is a 
part of a total breakdown in the American political system. 

I wanted to simply get more information from you on two things: 
One, I think most of us realize that we have contributed greatly 
with the money we raise and spend in campaigns toward the nega- 
tive attitude that people have about us, the process, and governing 
itself. Would you be willing to enter into the thicket, it is a first 
amendment problem, of trying to in some way regulate what tele- 
vision ads are run so that we avoid the relentless negative which 
turns off everyone even while it may drive people back to their po- 
litical core, which has probably contributed not only to a lack of 
participation but even by those who participate to a disgust with 
the choices they have to make? 
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Speaker Gingrich. I am certainly willing to look at how you 
could do it given our constitutional right of free speech. I mean, I 
do think there is something inherently wrong with a system where 
you have the right smear for the last four days you undo two or 
three years of hard, sincere work, and somebody who doesn't have 
a clue what they are doing can buy an office for— with 50.1 percent 
of the vote because they had the best hired gun. And this is a prob- 
lem we see across the board. 

You see the same thing, frankly, with trial lawyers in terms of 
who can hire the best guy to go into court, and I think it is a prob- 
lem of a money society, that when commerce becomes dominant 
values tend to decay. So if we can find a way, whether it is, for 
example, requiring the candidate to appear in the same ad, and I 
don't know if that would be legal or not legal, but I mean some de- 
vice that reestablishes a sense of responsibility. 

It does— the other point I would make, I guess, Mr. Fazio, which 
I have been struck by because of my interest in what is happening 
to the Information Age, about the point we figure out what we 
would do with the world that had three networks, there are going 
to be 500 channels. And I have not got a clue what that is going 
to be, but probably it is going to mean that no single ad ever hits 
anybody anymore. You are going to have this very divergent 

Mr. Fazio. We are targeting our TV spots like we do direct mail. 

Speaker Gingrich. I used to think it would be a good idea to 
have some kind of a time requirement, like the British and Cana- 
dian model. The problem that you have now is that between going 
to Blockbuster to rent the movie and flipping channels, you know, 
people would simply manage to find a new way to avoid the infor- 
mation. 

So it is— one of the things you may want to consider, and I don't 
know what the financing would be or how we would do it ethically 
or whether a foundation could do it in a way that was ethical, it 
would be very interesting to have a series of focus groups that 
just— that asKs citizens how do you get information, how would 
you— how would you like to get information and would you actually 
do it? And maybe even as we begin some primaries next year, look- 
ing at it in a Kind of real-time way because I think sometimes we 
sit up here, we are fascinated with politics and we read the Post 
and the New York Times and the Wall Street J ournal and the 
Washington Times and everything we can get our hands on, all of 
our back home papers, so we are drowning in data. 

But if you look at this morning's paper that says 60 percent of 
graduating high school seniors fail any knowledge of American his- 
tory, it is sort of a grim reminder that there is a growing noncivic 
population that, frankly, doesn't learn much about anything. They 
know about O.J . but they don't know much about Bosnia and they 
sure don't know much about the budget, and they don't have a clue 
what the word "reconciliation" means. 

I would just suggest to you that we ought— I would like to visit 
all of that, even having a constitutional lawyer standing near us 
nodding yes and no. But I think we could be more creative in mov- 
ing towards an information-filled campaign rather than a smear- 
filled campaign, and I would like to see that on the table very 
much. 
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The Chairman. Does the gentleman from Michigan wish to in- 
quire? 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, thank you, once again, for your excel- 
lent testimony and bringing the larger perspective, as you always 
do. As a relative newcomer here, I appreciate the historical per- 
spective you laid out, too, and I want to tell you that. 

I also appreciate your mention of the self-funded campaigns. I, 
as the gentleman from Florida indicated earlier, am not a person 
of means. I n fact, every job I have ever had in my life paid me less 
than the job I had before, until I came to Congress. I went from 
teaching at Berkeley to teaching at Calvin College to the State Leg- 
islature, and it was downhill all the way. So when I ran for Con- 
gress, I obviously did not have a great deal of personal wealth; I 
had virtually nothing. 

I faced four millionaires, three in the primary and one in the 
general, each of whom spent $400,000. I spent $140,000 and won. 

I think part of it is the volunteers. I had 1,000 volunteers. They 
each had a handful. You can win without money, but it is difficult 
when you face opponents who have unlimited checkbooks and pock- 
etbooks and don't even have to go to the people for their money. 
And that is an issue I believe has to be addressed. 

The other question I have for you relates to the commission that 
you suggested, which I know you had previously discussed with the 
President and with Bob Dole. My question is specifically, and you 
mentioned the main one, what is the timetable for the commission, 
which is perhaps equivalent to our timetable, maybe even a little 
faster, and then the real question is how is their work going to 
meld with our committee work? 

Speaker Gingrich. Well, I would hope ideally if we could do this 
that if we could work it out— as I said, I think this will be the com- 
mittee of jurisdiction so obviously Chairman Thomas and Mr. Fazio 
would play a lead role if we went down this road, if the President 
thought it made sense. 

But I would hope that the Senate committee, the Flouse commit- 
tee, and the commission would work as a team, think through the 
work to be done and share information and resources and ideas so 
that you would have all spring a blending together and a dialogue. 

I mean, I don't think th^ need to be out here in some separate 
track on their own and then magically appear on around May 1st. 

I think it ought to be— you know, as you know from the way we 
work together, I really believe in building bigger and bigger teams 
and getting more and more people in a common dialogue and in the 
Information Age. There is no reason with bulletin boards and con- 
ference calls and teleconferencing that you can't do it. So I would 
hope that they would be supplemental to and also would draw 
upon the expertise of the committees. 

I mean, a number of us have been through this three or four 
times already. We know it won't work. We can be of great advice 
to the committee in saying, let me tell you, you go down that par- 
ticular alley, you haven't got a prayer of getting it done. 

Mr. Ehlers. I guess my concern is that it sounded as if you were 
saying this would be like the Base Closing Commission, that their 
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recommendations would go directly to the Floor and not to the com- 
mittee. 

Speaker Gingrich. I think my proposal here, and I think the 
President would have to sign off and we would have to see if the 
House and Senate leadership would sign off, my proposal would be 
that if you had eight on each side, if they— if there was an idea so 
popular that two-thirds of the commission voted for it, that it is 
reasonable for that to come straight to the Floor, much like the 
Base Closing Commission, but I also think you would see that 
emerging through drafts and through dialogue, and, again, I don't 
think it can be done in a hidden room somewhere and then thrown 
over the door. 

But it does seem to me, on the other side, if you are going to ask 
somebody serious to be on this commission, they have to have some 
knowledge, some guarantee that their work is not just going to be 
one more report filed and not done. So I think— but that would 
mean you would have to have several Democrats join with the Re- 
publicans or several Republicans join with the Democrats or some 
mix in order to get to a two-thirds vote for the commission to work. 
That would be my only point. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you. I think it would be very important, once 
again, to establish the rules for the open meetings r^uirements 
and so forth. Frankly, I would feel more comfortable with the nor- 
mal constitutional requirement of a three-fourths majority. 

Speaker Gingrich. That is negotiable, I think from both sides. 

Mr. Ehlers. But I seriously want them to mesh carefully with 
what we are doing, because I think that the Chairman has outlined 
an ambitious program and we are all very serious about doing this 
and doing this right. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

Let me tell the gentleman from Michigan that although this com- 
mittee clearly has jurisdiction over the Federal question, the idea 
of moving a commission which is bipartisan, looking at the larger 
question in the larger context is, I think, a positive one, because 
all of the discussion that has been carried on this morning by the 
Speaker is going on at the State level as well. 

j ust for an example in California, which has tried to pass some 
kind of spending limits, some of them less wise than others, we 
currently have virtually no limits and we are in the process right 
now, because of the recall structure in California, of having folks 
who get elected have to get elected inside of the election cycle with 
millions of dollars spent because of no limits. Some of the material 
and background discussion that would go on at the commission 
level, which would probably be primarily focused at the Federal 
level, could have, I think, a very beneficial effect in shifting the de- 
bate not just at the Federal level but at the State level as well so 
that people can better understand the question of dollars in the 
system and, in fact, power as the Speaker described it. 

So I think elevating it to that level would be very beneficial not 
just for us at the Federal level but for those of us who are strug- 
gling about those same questions at the State level. 

j ust let me say that I am now prompted to indicate one of my 
biases because I do not want to have it go unnoticed. 
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When I was in the Minority, I was very concerned about what 
was happening to political parties and I accepted co-Chairmanship 
on the Committee for Party Renewal, which is American political 
science and a number of political people who were interested in 
strengthening our parties. 

I chose not to move away from that position as Chairman, and 
so if anyone finds out that I am co-Chairman of the Committee on 
Party Renewal I am going to stay there because I do think we need 
to focus on that. So if anybody discovers that, I have already made 
it public that I am involved and concerned about our political par- 
ties. 

M r. J efferson, do you have any questions for the Speaker? 

Mr. J EFFERSON. NO. 

The Chairman. All right. All of us thank you very much for not 
only the tone but for the content of your message as we begin these 
very important series of hearings. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The Chair wishes to announce that we are currently waiting for 
the Minority Leader. We will hear from him before we begin our 
panels consisting of more than half a dozen Members who have 
bills that have been introduced on the subject matter of PACs, run- 
ning a relatively broad gamut of approaches to PACs, frankly. 

The committee now welcomes the Minority Leader, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Mr. Gephardt. You may discuss with us 
your ideas for as much time as you wish to consume. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI, AND 

HOUSE DEMOCRATIC LEADER 

Mr. Gephardt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I deeply appreciate 
this opportunity to appear here. I know that this group of Members 
has worked very hard in the past on campaign reform and I look 
forward to working with you in the days ahead as we try to get 
something finally done on this subject that will be very positive for 
our people and our country. 

I want to begin by borrowing a few words from the report that 
accompanied H.R. 3 in the last Congress, which I believe was a 
tough campaign financing bill that passed the House overwhelm- 
ingly but was killed by the Senate Republicans. I quote: 

. . . The presumption of fairness has been seriously eroded . . . by the large sums 
of money raised and spent in today's elections. And it is futile to try to sort out how 
much of this erosion is justified by reality and how much of it is simply a percep- 
tion. . . . For as the sense of legitimacy of our elections is eroded, so too is the fun- 
damental legitimacy of government itself. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of which party is in power in the Con- 
gress, I would like to be able to say that in the 104th Congress that 
dangerous reality has been changed. In fact, in the eyes of most 
Americans the problem has gotten even worse. We see reports of 
bills written from start to finish by lobbyists. We have heard of 
back door giveaways of billions of dollars to special interests. We 
see tax bills that are special interest smorgasbords offered in the 
same budget that raises taxes on working families. Let's be honest. 
The American people are sick of it and want change and it is time 
for massive, radical change. 
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In the past, we have made a lot of good faith efforts to reform 
the current system. These were valuable and can be the basis for 
today's debate. But at the same time, I think we have to use this 
occasion to step back from these kinds of narrow nuts and bolts re- 
forms and start to think more broadly and more boldly about the 
entire system, about the way people see the system and what 
would possibly change the system so that in reality and in sub- 
stance and in perception the American people really believe that 
the system has been changed dramatically for the good. 

I don't think we should limit our thinking by the scope of exist- 
ing laws or court decisions, such as Buckley v. Valeo. I think we 
ne^ to open our minds to dramatic fundamental change in the 
very nature of political campaigns. 

First of all, campaigns themselves are far too long. The American 
public is exhausted by the length of campaigns. In the House, 
many Members have to begin campaigning for reelection the day 
after the last election. If you are spending virtually all of your time 
in a never ending election, how can you do your best to serve the 
people who elected you in the first place? That is why we should 
look at a serious limit on the length of campaigns, such as in Great 
Britain, where there is a strict time frame for all electioneering. I 
think we should consider this idea. 

Second, candidates need more opportunities to discuss the real 
issues that people care about and get beyond the slogans and sound 
bites that too often dominate our politics. The public simply doesn't 
believe that their views make any difference, and how can we talk 
about the real challenges that our country faces, such as falling 
family incomes or the complexities of health care policy, through a 
dense fog of political slogans, short sound bites, and bumper stick- 
ers? 

We need reform that puts candidates in direct contact with peo- 
ple as often as possible. I have found, in my own campaigning, 
whether I was running for the city counsel or Congress, that door- 
to-door, person-to-person contact with voters is the most effective 
way to hear what they have to say and to explain what I would 
like to do to try to address their concerns. It lets them express 
themselves in a forum that is not intimidating to them and allows 
me to give thoughtful answers. We must increase these opportuni- 
ties for a true dialogue with the voters if we have any hope of re- 
storing their faith in the system. 

Third, it is time to take a serious look at the role of paid adver- 
tising in campaigns. Advertising has become a major part of the 
way most campaigns for Congress are run today. And we are see- 
ing more and more ads by groups that are not even connected with 
the candidate's campaign. This sea of angry voices threatens to 
drown out all the seriousness and substance. We have got to begin 
to explore ways to limit or to at least counter the impact of all of 
these kinds of ads. 

Fourth, voters need to become more involved in the electoral 
process. Our turnout in elections is a national disgrace. Less than 
40 percent of all eligible voters went to the polls in the last elec- 
tion. How can any of us claim a mandate to govern when so few 
Americans are even part of the basic decision of who will go to the 
House of Representatives? I think we have got to be open to a new 
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variety of solutions; different days for voting, regional primaries, 
mail-in ballots, and other ideas should be considered in this reform 
process. 

I think all of us are disappointed with Congress when it comes 
to campaign reform. To be perfectly frank, it is hard for me to even 
understand why there has been so much delay on our most basic 
reforms, reforms that already passed the Senate by a broad biparti- 
san margin. Our political system, as has been said by many, is in 
near crisis. Too many people simply don't think we work for them; 
that we are too closely tied to special interests and to lobbyists. 
That is why we need immediate oipartisan attention to this issue. 
It won't be enough to simply put curbs on the supply of campaign 
money. We have got to r^uce the demand, by fundamentally re- 
structuring the ways in which campaigns are run and organized. 

We have got to replace the mudslinging with more substantive 
and serious discussion of serious issues. If we cannot convince peo- 
ple that their voices really will be heard, that their votes do, in- 
deed, make a difference, then in my opinion we are virtually beg- 
ging them to abandon our political process and that would be the 
greatest disaster of all for the Congress, for the country, and for 
the future of the democracy itself. 

I understand in previous testimony the Speaker suggested a bi- 
partisan commission to be appoints by the leadership and the 
Congress and the President to report some time in the late spring. 
I think that is a good idea, and I would be happy to do my small 
part in cooperating with that idea, and I just hope that if such a 
commission comes about that that commissioners will go into an 
analysis and open their minds to the new thinking and new ideas 
that are out there. 

Senator Bradley put some ideas on the table the other day. They 
may not be all worked out in great detail. There are other ideas 
that have been out there. We ought to cast a wide net to get every 
possible idea. We ought to open our minds to the greatest extent 

E ossible, and we should, in a bipartisan way, try to find the very 
est approach that, in reality, in substance and in perception, will 
bring about dramatic change in the way we run political campaigns 
in this country, certainly for the Congress of the United States. 
And I pledge to you that I will do everything in my power, within 
my party and with my colleagues, both Republican and Democratic, 
to try to reach that conclusion. 

I thank you for letting me be here and I look forward to answer- 
ing any questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Gephardt follows:] 
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For Immediate Release: Democratic Leader Richard A. Gephardt 
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TESTIMONY PREPARED FOR DEUVERY BY LEADER RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSE OVERSIGHT 
HEARING ON CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify on an issue that is of critical importance 
to this Congress, and to this entire country: how to clean up our political system once and for all, 
and make sure that the people’s interests come first, and the special interests come dead last. 

And I want to begin by borrowing a few words from the report that accompanied H.R. 3 
in the last Congress — a tough canqtaign financing bill that passed the House overwhelmingly, but 
was killed by Senate Republicans. 

I quote: ‘The presumption of fairness has been seriously eroded...by the large sums of 
money raised and spent in totky’s elections. And it is futile to try to sort out how much of this 
erosion is justified by reality and how much of it is simply a perception...For as the sense of 
legitimacy of our elections is eroded, so too is the fundamental legitimacy of government itself.” 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of which party is in power. I’d like to be able to say that in the 
104th Congress, that dangerous reality has been changed. In feet, in the eyes of most Americans, 
the problem has gotten even worse. 

We’ve seen reports of bills written fixtm start to finish by corporate lobbyists. We’ve 
heard of back-door giveaways of billions of dollars to buy special interest support for Medicare 
legislation. We’ve seen tax bills that are frankly special interest smorgasbord — offered in the 
same budget that raises taxes on working families. 

Let’s be honest. The people are sick of it. It’s time for massive, radical change. 

In the past, we’ve made a lot of good faith efforts to reform the current system. These 
were ytduable, and can be the basis for today’s debate. But at the same time, we must step back 
from these kinds of narrow, nuts and bolts reforms and start to think more broadly and boldly 
about the entire system. We shouldn’t even be limited in our thinking by the scope of existing 
laws or court decisions, such as Buckley v. Valeo . We need to think about dramatic, fundamental 
change in the very nature of political canqraigns. 

First of all, campaigns themselves are far too long. In the House, many members begin 
canqraigning for re-election the day after the last election. If you’re spending virtually all of your 
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time in a never-ending chase for votes, how can you do your best to serve the people who elected 
you in the first place? 

That’s why we should look at a serious limit on the length of campaigns — such as in 
England, where ttere is a strict time firame for any and all electioneering. I think we should 
consider this approach. 

Second, candidates need more opportunities to discuss the real issues, and get beyond the 
slogans and soundbites that too often dominate our politics. The public singly doesn’t believe 
that their views make any difference. And how can you talk about the real challenges we face - 
such as falling family incomes, and the complexities of health care policy - through a dense fog of 
political slogans and bunqjer-stickers? 

We need reform that puts candidates in direct contact with the people as often as possible. 
I have found in my own campaigns that door-to-door, person-to-person contact with the voters is 
the most effective way to hear what they have to say, and to explain what I will do to address 
their concerns. It lets them express themselves in a forum that is not intimidating for them, and 
allows me to give thoughtful, substantive answers. We must increase these opportunities for a 
true dialogue with the voters if we have any hope of restoring their faith in the system. 

Third, it’s time to take a serious look at the role of paid advertising in campaigns. 
Advertising has become a major part of almost ail congressional campaigns today. And we’re 
seeing more and more ads by groups that are not even connected with any candidate’s campaign. 
This sea of angry voices threatens to drown out all seriousness and substance. We’ve got to 
begin to explore ways to limit or at least counter the impact of these kinds of ads. 

Fourth, voters need to become more involved in the electoral process. Our country’s 
election turnout should be a national disgrace. Less than 40 percent of all eligible voters went to 
the polls in the last election. How can any of us claim a mandate to govern when so few 
Americans were even part of the decision? 

We must be open to a variety of solutions. Different days for voting, regional primaries, 
mail-in ballots ~ all of these ideas should be considered in this reform process. 

I’ve made no secret of my disappointment with this Congress when it comes to can^raign 
reform. To be perfectly frank, it’s hard for me to even understand why there has been so much 
delay on the most basic reforms ~ reforms that already passed the Senate by a broad, bipartisan 
margin. Our political system is near crisis. Too many people singly don’t think we work for 
them — that we are too closely tied to the lobbyists and special interests. 

That’s why we need immediate, bipartisan attention to this issue. And it won’t be enough 
to surely put curbs on the supply of campaign ttxrney — we’ve got to reduce the demand, by 
fundamentally restructuring the ways in which can^aigns ate run and organized. And we’ve got 
to replace the mud-slinging with more substantive and serious discussion. 
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If we can't convince people that their voices will be heard - that their vote does indeed 
make a difference - then in my opinion, we are virtually begging them to abandon our political 
process. And that would be a true disaster - for the Congress, for the country, and for the future 
of democracy itself. 

Now I’m happy to answer any questions the Committee may have. 

# # # 

CONTACT; Laura Nichols/Dan Sallick (202) 225-0100 
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The Chairman. In fact, the Speaker went on a far broader basis, 
that in terms of talking about political power in a broader sense 
outside of even the elected political arena and the finances of cam- 
paigns to the question of political dollars spent, and that oftentimes 
the amount of money spent inside the political arena pales in com- 
parison to money spent in other areas. I can assure you, as a mem- 
ber of the new Majority, and through circumstances Chairman of 
this committee, that we will not move issues that create cynicism 
among the public on narrow partisan basis. Frankly, I have a num- 
ber of examples in previous campaign finance legislation that 
passed the House under the previous Majority, and I am not going 
to go into them at this point because I don't think it serves a posi- 
tive purpose. 

I think what we ought to do is look to the future, look to new 
ideas, as you indicated, and frankly seek out a number of sources 
to comment on what we ought to do. That probably ought not to 
be the criteria to meld the structure, and that is why I am inter- 
ested in more details of the Speaker's suggestion of a commission 
with both Republicans and Democrats, participation by House Sen- 
ate and the President, which would cast a far broader net than we 
usually deal with in making those decisions. 

Anyone wish to inquire of the Minority Leader? The gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know from lots of contact from the Leader that he is religious 
in his dedication to spending his weekends walking his district. I 
am sure when he was an alderman in St. Louis it was a smaller 
district and an easier one to get around than his current congres- 
sional district, but I think it is typical of Members who struggle to 
somehow connect with people, despite the fact that we live in a 
mass society, that we have so many people to represent and have 
to rely so much on the media, and on paid advertising to really im- 
pact. 

You know, our country has seen a decline in the civic culture— 
the Norman Rockwell painting of the New England town meeting 
is really not the reality of what we have out in our constituencies 
these days. 

Let me ask you, and this is really a blue sky question, some have 
advocated that despite the fact that 435 of us are an unwieldy 
number in the best of circumstances, that we try to shrink our dis- 
tricts even more and somehow get closer in absolute numbers to 
the real people we represent, because in fact when you are talking 
600,000 people, you are an awfully long way from having the kind 
of contact with them that I know you work so hard to get in any 
spare moment. 

Is there a way we could somehow scale down our districts? Is 
there a way we could find— you know, we are cutting back on 
franking and things that we used to think helped make that con- 
nection. How do we bridge the gap, the yawning gap, between the 
public and their elected Representatives, where people think it 
doesn't matter what I do, including voting or contributing? 

Mr. Gephardt. Well, I think we are in a day when we have tech- 
nology available that will allow us to have more contact, more 
input. We are not far away from the day when people can register 
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their opinion in a survey through their teievision or their computer 
that wouid give us iots of instant data from peopie about their 
opinions on particuiar issues. We have had, obviousiy, the advent 
of teievision now for a iong, iong time, i don't think we have ever 
used it properiy in the poiiticai sense. We don't have the kind of 
interactive town haii meetings, the kind of abiiities that i think are 
even there today that we ought to be thinking about doing some- 
thing about, it couid be that the House of Representatives couid 
make avaiiabie to Members the abiiity, through technoiogy, to have 
interactive teievision town haii meetings, with iots and iots of their 
constituents on a reguiar basis whiie they are doing their duties 
here in Washington. 

i don't think, to answer your question specificaiiy, that we couid 
seriousiy entertain the idea of increasing the number of representa- 
tives. i think that wouid not be met with a iot of acciaim. i think 
we have to use the number we have with the number of constitu- 
ents we have, but increase the use of technoiogy to actuaiiy reach 
peopie and deai with peopie. 

i feei very strongiy that we have got to find a way to get more 
peopie to participate in eiections. i think increasingiy peopie are 
beginning to understand that eiections have consequences but we 
make it difficuit for them to vote. 

i just have to seriousiy question, why do we insist on having a 
vote on a workday when, in many, many industriaiized democ- 
racies, they have gone to Saturday and Sunday voting in order to 
give peopie the maximum opportunity to actuaiiy go and vote and 
parti ci pate. 

Finaiiy— and this is the reason i hope we are in a new day here 
with campaign reform— it reaiiy troubles me that peopie have such 
an incorrect vision of what this body is about, it reaiiy bothers me, 
because i know my coiieagues, i know how hard you work, i know 
how serious peopie here are, i know how weii-intentioned peopie 
here are. 

And to see the perception of the pubiic that this pi ace is abso- 
iuteiy run by speciai interests and iobbyists reaiiy bothers me, be- 
cause i know it is not true, i aiso know that if peopie beiieve it is 
true it probabiy is true; perception becomes reaiity. if we break the 
faith of the American peopie in their representative government, 
we have reaiiy iost something that is very, very vaiuabie and hard 
to get back. 

So we have got to search— none of us has a corner on knowiedge 
here— we have to search for everybody's best judgment and best 
ideas on how to reconnect the representatives here with their peo- 
pie in any way that that can be done, even to the point of shrinicing 
districts and having the abiiity to do more door-to-door and more 
town haii meetings and more individuai communication. 

The Chairman. Thank you. i thank the gentieman. 

The Chair wouid invite the Minority Leader, in the most sincere 
manner, based on the statements he just made, to examine his 
opening remarks in regard to the way in which things are occur- 
ring around here, i have some concern recondiing the two state- 
ments. 

Does the gentieman from Michigan wish to inquire? 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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First of all, I want to reassure the Minority Leader that, thanks 
to this committee, that technology is now there. First of all, your 
citizens can watch the Congress on C-SPAN. If they are interested 
in a particular bill or amendment being discussed, they can get on 
the computer and actually scan the text of it and then, using E- 
mail, send in their opinion, all within the space of a half hour 
while the debate is still in progress. 

That, of course, assumes they have a computer, and that means 
there is some demographic selection going on. But I anticipate 
within a decade or two everyone will have that capability. 

Your other suggestion of interactive town meetings raises an in- 
teresting point, however, because that is also available right now. 

I n fact, I just conducted one this morning, not a town meeting with 
my constituents but a give-and-take meeting with a group of sci- 
entists meeting in Ann Arbor. The cost for the satellite time was 
roughly $1,000 for a half hour, which they paid as part of their con- 
ference fee. We can do the same with our constituents, but who 
pays the $1,000? And if the Flouse pays it, then of course your po- 
tential opponents would cry that we have an advantage from our 
incumbency. If we pay it personally, we have to raise the money 
somehow. 

The question is, where does the money come from? 

That gets back to the crux of the matter. I think the problem 
with connecting with our constituents is not so much a matter of 
either technology or our will or desire, it is the other issue you 
raised earlier, 40 percent participation in voting, which is the easi- 
est act of citizenship. The more difficult ones are participating in 
the process. 

With the town meetings I hold in my district, altogether I prob- 
ably have 500 in attendance over the course of the year, which is 
less than 1/1, 000th of the population of my district. So I think what 
we have to do is try to address the citizen interest factor in every 
way possible. 

Getting back to specific questions, you mentioned you would like 
to replace mud slinging with reasonable voices. I certainly agree 
with you on that. 

Do you have any suggestions of any legislation that we could 
pass that would control negative campaigning without infringing 
on First Amendment rights? That is something I have struggled 
with for years. 

Mr. Gephardt. It is very difficult. I think if you were, in a dra- 
matic way, going to affect the kind of communication that goes on 
in campaigns, you would have to do something in the Constitution 
with the First Amendment as it relates to political campaigns. 
There are a lot of Americans who wouldn't want to even entertain 
that idea, much less do it. So you have got to be very careful about 
it. 

But I think it is time for a real soul-searching discussion among 
all of us about what is happening in campaigns and whether 30- 
second spots are appropriate to a political exercise. 

Maybe we will decide, as I suspect we might, that the First 
Amendment should not be changed in any way for the purpose of 
political campaigning. But we have to approach that question. We 
have to have a serious discussion of whether or not we think that 
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Amendment should be altered with regard to political campaigns 
because of the extraordinary nature of them, and what is happen- 
ing in them, and what we might want to have happen in them. 

When I say open our minds, I mean that has got to be enter- 
tained, at least looked at, by this group and this commission if it 
happens. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you. 

I personally have never used any negative campaigning, but I 
have been a victim of it. I think Congress is largely responsible, 
certainly partly responsible, for the poor reputation we have with 
the public. 

I would also like to pick up just briefly, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Briefly. 

Mr. Ehlers [continuing]. On the comment you made about the 
public perception. If you look in the history books, it is not much 
worse now than it was a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Gephardt. I don't take a lot of heart from that. 

Mr. Ehlers. I agree, but I suspect 

The Chairman. Or 200. 

Mr. Ehlers. Like the Lord said, we will always have the poor 
with us, I think politically we will always have the skeptics with 
us. 

Mr. Hoyer. Would the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. Ehlers. j ust a second. Mr. Fazio used the term— "and I 
know he is religious"— I know you are a de^ly religious person. I 
don't think you are influenced by the contributions you receive. I 
am not. Yet the public somehow perceives we are. The question is 
trying to discern what is really the problem here. Is this a problem 
of perception, or is it a problem that is real, as you implied in your 
opening comments? I happen to think not. 

I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. Hoyer. I think the issue is today not that the opinions that 
are expressed about the Congress or about Presidents are nec- 
essarily more harsh. Certainly you can read descriptions of Thomas 
j efferson that all of us would now be reviled by because we revere 
him. 

However, the very marked change is the powerful projection of 
those negative views through television which has geometrically in- 
creased the disquietude in the American public and the level of ani- 
mus. 

It is not that the views have changed for those who know, who 
write the journals and all that sort of stuff, but what has happened 
is, the public has been inundated. 

I agree with the gentleman from Michigan, and I have said this 
in our committee before in years past, we all spend a lot of money 
to denigrate the institution and the participants in the institution 
on an annual basis, and I think that is the difference. It is not that 
the views have changed, they are projected more widely and more 
powerfully. 

Mr. Gephardt. Can I take a second to chime in on that? This 
is an important point. 

The Chairman. Sure. 

Mr. Gephardt. I think what we have to begin to look at is the 
power of television in the whole business of public persuasion. I un- 
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derstand the Speaker was talking about that here today when he 
was talking about the ability of groups to influence public opinion 
outside of the election process just on issues, and to make an im- 
pact on legislation ultimately by impacting public opinion through 
the use of television. 

I just throw this out. I may be wrong. 

I don't think there has ever been an instrument of public persua- 
sion that is nearly, nearly as powerful as television and, in particu- 
lar, 30-second spots. If it weren't a powerful tool, the great corpora- 
tions of our society would not spend the amounts of money they 
spend using it to drive public opinion in particular ways. We need 
to really examine its role and what it has done to the political at- 
mosphere. 

The Chairman, j ust let me add that everything that has been 
said is, I think, correct, and it is focused through the magnifying 
lens of single-issue politics, which intensifies all the aspects we 
have been talking about. 

Does the gentleman from Arizona wish to inquire? 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the Minority Leader for sharing his thoughts with me. 

As an observer in different countries during the elections, I have 
seen where they have had limited time for campaigning, but one 
of the things I have also seen is that they stop campaigning a few 
days before the election, like a cooling off period, so the concentra- 
tion is to get out the vote and get people to get ready to vote. So 
that may be something that we may have an interest in. 

I agree with you, we make it very hard for voters to participate, 
and I would hope that we look at not only the mailed-in ballots but 
also the whole question of registration, and make it easier for peo- 
ple to register and vote, beyond the motor -voter idea but maybe on- 
site registration. I think those are things we need to look— at how 
we make it easier for people to vote. 

One of the themes that the Speaker had this morning— and I 
would like to have your comments and your thoughts— also dealt 
with how independent groups now are the more threatening factor 
because they push their idea or their issue through the media or 
through volunteers. Somehow we connect that with the demise of 
political parties. I saw this morning as I was walking by one of the 
bookstores, a cover story in one of the national magazines that 
deals with the demise of the Democratic Party. 

What would you do to strengthen the participation of political 
parties so that we may again use that as a vehicle for citizen par- 
ticipation and for the recruiting of potential candidates? 

Mr. Gephardt. Let me say that I think this great diverse democ- 
racy has been greatly helped through history— and we are now the 
oldest democracy in the world— by having a large tent but a small 
number of political parties. 

What I am afraid is happening because of all the phenomena we 
are talking about today is we are seeing a proliferation of parties 
and I think it is going to continue unless we can bring about, as 
I have said, dramatic campaign reform. 

If you look across the history of other democracies, in many of 
them there has been a real atomization of parties, special interest 
parties, parties representing very narrow groups within the society. 
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That is beginning to happen in this society. I think it will continue 
unless we can bring about very effective, dramatic campaign re- 
form. 

That is not the only thing, we have got other problems that are 
causing this, but this is part of the reason this is happening. 

So one of the things I think we have to look at in campaign re- 
form specifically, to answer your question, is that we cannot starve 
parties of the ability, the financial ability, to operate as parties: 
their ability to register voters, their ability to get voters to vote, 
their ability to help campaigns be mounted, their ability to go out 
and find good people to run for political office. 

If we are going to have successful, large-tent political parties 
that are effective in what they are doing, they have got to have the 
resources to be effective in doing it. So in writing campaign reform, 
we don't want to make it impossible for them to raise the resources 
they need to run their campaigns and to be an effective political 
unit. 

The other thing, when you only have two parties, what I think 
we benefit from is you get public servants who are willing, because 
they have had help from that party to get elected, to represent the 
broadest view. They are then not beholden to this special interest 
or that special interest and another special interest to get elected. 
They can rely on the party to help them get elected, which has the 
broader view of the good of the whole society. 

I think that is an extremely important reason to keep the large 
political parties that we have had in mind as we go through cam- 
paign reform. 

The Chairman. I will tell the Minority Leader, who was not here 
for my opening remarks, that we are planning to hold a series of 
hearings focusing on funds availability to the candidate. One of the 
hearings will clearly be on the role of political parties. Perhaps the 
1970s legislation defined political parties as even less than PACs 
in some ways. We have to go back historically and take a look. 

I appreciate your comments on political parties. 

Does the gentleman from Maryland wish to get in on his own 
time? 

Mr. Hover. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to make an observa- 
tion, because the Speaker brought up Broder's book with reference 
to decline of parties. Of course in Broder's book he spoke of the con- 
sequences of that, which, in my opinion, was largely accelerated by 
the 1974 election and, frankly, by campaign finance reform. 

Let me make an observation. GOPAC is very controversial obvi- 
ously, but GOPAC was used as a unifying force by the Speaker, 
where he reached out to a lot of people of like philosophical mind 
and objective and created a cohesion that he now displays as the 
Speaker. Historically, parties did that. 

With the limitation on parties' ability to fund the candidates, we 
may want to think about going the other way in campaign finance 
reform of $10,000. That is for most of us an inconsequential sum, 
making parties relatively irrelevant. They can give other in-kind 
services, but as we have diminished parties' ability to impact on 
elections, it is not surprising that we have seen a disintegration, 
which the public has seen as gridlock and the lack of consensus 
and the inability of leaders to lead. 
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I n fact, GOPAC to some degree replaced the party. I n fact, lead- 
ership PACs to some degree attempt to give leaders— this is in 
State legislatures who are doing it, at the Federal level— attempt 
to give leaders the ability to impact on policy by promoting can- 
didates who shared their views and will cooperate with them in 
pursuing policies. People obviously respond to that. That is bad, be- 
cause what it does is, it centralizes power. 

Since 1974 there has been, and before that, a great suspicion of 
centralized power, but we have paid a price for the disintegration 
of centralization. Frankly, I am an admirer to some degree of the 
Speaker's centralization to impact policy. While I may disagree 
with many of the policies he tries to promote through that mecha- 
nism, it is, in my opinion, a problem that our party experienced in 
the 1974 post period where we diminished the Speaker's power and 
diminished leadership power and enhanced, frankly, committee 
power. But we had a lot of power centers and were, in some re- 
spects, through campaign finance mechanisms but other mecha- 
nisms as well, unable to focus on policy promotion. 

Mr. Gephardt. Let me just make an idea here: that is, always, 
throughout the history of our country, we have run somewhere be- 
tween chaos and very centralized power, almost a totalitarian sys- 
tem. We are kind of looking at the green grass on the other side 
of the fence. 

The great genius of this system that we have, I think, is that it 
is somewhere between what is a more parliamentary system, with 
a more centralized power and something that really requires con- 
sensus building. 

I happen to believe that while I get terribly frustrated, as we all 
do, with the consensus building that has to go on around here, that 
it is the only way a diverse country like this can really operate. 
People really do have to feel like they have an oar in the water and 
they have a say. 

But when you go so far toward consensus that you have chaos, 
and you have no ability to make decisions and move the society, 
then you have gone too far in that direction. I think we have 
achieved that golden mean. 

One of the ways we have done that is through these two broad- 
tent parties, and I think that if we go towards very narrow parties 
and lots of them, we are going to pay a very hea\^ price in terms 
of our ability to get anything done in this society. 

The Chairman. Last to inquire, the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton. 

Ms. Dunn. I thank the Chairman. 

I just want to bring a note of irony to our discussion today. First 
of all, I want to commend everybody on the discussion. I think we 
are finally getting into this topic, and it is very interesting for me 
to sit here and to hear debate that will be educational for anybody 
who takes the time to listen to C-SPAN on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you for having these open 
hearings. I will simply tell you that two and a half years ago when 
I came as a new freshman to this Congress, I wanted to be on this 
committee because I was a former party Chairman, and I brought 
some expertise to the subcommittee that I then sat on, which was 
the Elections Subcommittee. 
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I will remind the Chairman, however, that all the work of that 
committee on campaign finance reform was brought directly by the 
Majority to our full Committee, with very little input by any of us, 
so very little opportunity for folks watching C-SPAN who wanted 
to understand thoroughly the issues to really have that oppor- 
tunity. So I think it is great that we are holding these hearings 
now. I want to thank you for that great chance to get involved. 

I enjoyed Mr. Pastor's question of the Leader, and, Mr. Leader, 

I enjoyed your answer. I think the discussion that has gone on 
about parties and the need to strengthen them is very important. 
Regarding Mr. H oyer's contribution to that discussion— I was a 
former party Chairman for 11 years. I shared the frustrations that 
all of you have been through in trying to find candidates to run for 
office and to try to get people interested in voting. It is just a ter- 
ribly dissatisfying feeling, in trying to raise money to help can- 
didates, get the word out, send the mailings out, all the things we 
have had to do in our various political backgrounds. 

So I am very sensitive to that, and I am very eager to find the 
answer as to how we strengthen the two-party system in the Unit- 
ed States because, I agree with you. Leader, that is what we have 
to do. 

I am now a member of a different committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee, and my question to you is: Do you see ways in 
which we could use the Tax Code to encourage participation by in- 
dividuals in political campaigns? For example, what are your 
thoughts on incentives like giving a tax credit to a contributor who 
is willing to give $100 or less? 

Mr. Gephardt. Well, we had that at one time, as you know, in 
the Code, and I thought it was a sensible thing to have. 

Obviously, as with all issues, everything is complicated in the 
world, so I am, along with Mr. Armey and others, now advocating 
a flat tax, or a flatter tax, that has no deductions and no credits. 
So we all wind up meeting ourselves coming through the door on 
issues like this, and I have to put in that disclaimer. 

But if we can find a way that is sensible, that meets our other 
objectives, to encourage ordinary citizens to become involved in the 
political process with small contributions and to be part of the sys- 
tem, I think it is a very, very, very positive thing to do. 

Part of the reason I think Americans have not been particularly 
political or ideological or interested is, frankly, our country has 
been a huge success, things have gone well, the economy has been 
growing, people feel like they are okay and they don't need the po- 
litical system. It is kind of, "Leave me alone and I'll be fine." 

I think as the economy has contracted for a lot of middle-income 
Americans over the past 25 years, I think people have gotten more 
politically charged and interested and maybe in a way that is good, 
but it has to be channeled and they have got to find ways that they 
feel they can be effective. One way is to contribute and participate 
in local campaigns, campaigns for people for Congress, for city 
council, for mayor, whatever. 

Obviously, if we can encourage those small contributions that 
gets them involved, people tend to follow their money. They put 
money in a campaign, then they do other things in a campaign, 
and that is very positive. 
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Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Once again, I want to thank the M inority Leader 
for his willingness to share his ideas and to join with the Speaker 
as the opening witnesses for what hopefully, this Chairman be- 
lieves, will be a series of very positive discussions about the options 
available to us. Whether or not we are able to form a commission 
with the President's participation, I want to indicate that, as 
Chairman of this committee, my goal is an open examination of 
real issues leading to real solutions. I want to thank the gentleman 
for participation. 

Mr. Gephardt. I thank the gentleman very much. I look forward 
to working with all of you in the next months. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you again. 

It is now time to move to the panels consisting of Members who 
have introduced legislation in the general area of campaign finance 
reform and, more specifically, dealing with PACs. 

I believe with us is— I see the gentleman from South Carolina, 
Mr. Inglis— come on up— and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. J a- 
cobs; Mr. Portman; the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kan- 
jorski. I believe Porter Goss may not be able to join with us be- 
cause he is, ironically, in the Rules Committee engaged with activ- 
ity on gift reform since that was transferred from the Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct to the Rules Committee. Our 
other Members are on the way. 

[The statement of Mr. Goss follows:] 
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Testimony on Political Action Committees in Federal Elections 
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Porter J. Goss 


Mr. Chairman: I diink we all agree that Congress is long overdue for meaoi^tul 
campaign elation reform. I commend die conunittee for fairing diis first step toward fhaf end 
and I ^^eciatt die opportuni^ to testify before die committee on die PAC provision of my bill 
H.R. 732. 

One of die most hrequent complaints dm I hear from my constituents in Southwest 
Florida is diat loMiyii^ groiqis are much too powerful and, in stmie cases, too irifhigntiai with 
Members of Congress. In general, I believe members are honest, sincere and able to separate 
their tmnpaign contacts from their official responsibilities. However, it’s clear dial the public 
perceives undue influence by lobbyists. One way to alleviate die ^^tearance of nTyh ie infliinrirn 
by these organizations is to reduce the amount of money Political Action Committees can 
contribute to political campaigns. 

During die 103rd and again in this Congress, I introduced a can^aign reform bill to limit 
PAC contributions to $1,000, ^ich would make the limit identical to die one for individual 
contributions. Aldiough my preference is to eliminate PAC contributions altogedier, it seems to 
me that if PACs and individuals are held to the same standards, we could reduce the problem of 
unequal influence. 

Aoodi^ way to reduce die influence of Washington lobbyists is to limit the geogr^hic 
area from which contributions may be made. I have always believed diat most contributioiis 
should c<^ from within ^ state of the candidate. H.R. 732 requires that, 90% of all 
contributions are raised within the state and that 50% come hrom widiin the district die rjnriiHafi* 
seeks to represent. 

In my political campaigns, 1 have pursued a policy of flot soliciting contributions from 
PACs. Also, I return unsolicited contributions from PACs that may be lobbying on "hot button" 
issues with current legislative implications. In the last election cycle I did not have an opponent 
2 ^ I returned all unsolicited PAC contributions received after the filing deadline had passed. 

This is a personal choice diat I nudee in miming my campaigns. I real^ t hat it may not work 
for everyone. 

The cost of running a campaign has soared and elections have become "big business" in 
many regions. Unfortunately, die hi^ costs of campaigning can discourage some fine 

cannot compete in raising money. It seems to me that if we level the playing field 
by dunuashing the wei^t of PAC emnributions, we might open die process to more and better 
candidates. We certainly would succeed in restoring credibility to die election process. 


THIS STATIONERY PRINTED ON PAPER MADE OF RECYCLED FIBERS 
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Our schedule will be to proceed through this panel and the sec- 
ond panel. However, I am informed there may be a vote momentar- 
ily on the Floor, so we will begin this panel; I n all likelihood, since 
the panel consists of all Members, we will recess for the purpose 
of voting, and then come back and proceed through this panel and 
then on to the next panel. 

I hope we could have each of the witnesses' testimony and then 
have the panel interact between themselves, too, if that is possible. 

I would tell the Members, as I just indicated to the gentleman 
from Maryland, if it would be possible to have your testimony and 
if you are able to stay so that we can carry out the discussion with 
you, it would be helpful. Obviously, given your busy schedules, if 
you feel that you must leave, we understand. 

Let's begin with the gentleman from I ndiana, Mr. J acobs. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ANDY J ACOBS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 

Mr. J ACOBS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Under Federal statute it is now not permissible for any private 
interest to finance any part of the operation of a congressional of- 
fice. That is a fairly recent statute. I think it was about the mid- 
1970s that that happened. 

My view is that the selection process should be raised to the 
sanctity of the serving process. In Robert Bolt's play, "A Man For 
All Seasons," Thomas More is emerging from court as a judge, and 
someone tenders a basket of apples to him, and he declines and re- 
plies, 'To sweeten my judgment?"and declines the apples. 

I am a former police officer. If anybody had given anything of 
value to me in the discharge of my duties, the result would have 
been rather simple; it would have been, "Good afternoon. Sheriff; 
good morning, j udge; and good evening. Warden." That would be 
about all there was to it. 

I think the Congress of the United States deserves that dignity, 
that objectivity. 

I hear it said that contributions don't influence people. I am not 
prepared to argue whether they do or not, but I am prepared to 
argue this: If you are into bench pressing, there are two ways you 
can do it, you can do it with dead-weighting, or in latter days they 
have invented hydraulic mechanisms, and the harder you push on 
the mechanism, the more weight you are pushing away. You can 
deceive yourself. If you do it at 7:00 o'clock in the morning, then 
it might really be 180 pounds, but if you use the same mechanism 
at 5:00 p.m., you might think you are doing 180 pounds but in fact 
be doing about 130. Very subjective, and subconscious. 

So I think it is with PAC contributions. Do they influence you 
or do they not? Or do you even know, or do I know subconsciously 
whether they influence me? 

Now there is one way you can know that they don't influence 
you, and that is if there isn't any. That way, not only you— that 
should be important— but the public can know that they are not in- 
fluencing you because they don't take place. 

Now, I don't think you can do this in a vacuum. I am among 
those who believe the British system is the best, and that is what 
I have proposed. Outlaw private contributions altogether, the same 
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as we do in the operation of the congressional offices. The richest 
rancher is not going to buy the sheriff his gun. 

I don't think that the scheme should involve one nickel to any 
campaign committee. I think we should recognize that the primary 
legitimate function of a campaign is to communicate ideas. 

I think that the public would be buying itself two things: assur- 
ance that money is not influencing or sweetening the judgment of 
public officials, and, second, the opportunity to hear all candidates, 
splinter parties or whatever, independent candidates, whoever 
achieves ballot position by the requisite procedures of the several 
States. You have the opportunity to hear ideas you never would 
hear otherwise because the lobbyists no longer would be the gate 
keepers of the television camera. And you might be surprised. 

Our Minority Leader, Mr. Gephardt, spoke about the importance 
of maintaining the two parties. Well, I am in one of the parties, 
and J ennifer is in the other one, and I expect we would both be 
sympathetic with that idea, but the fact is, a splinter party may 
well become the majority party if it were ever heard from. The bet- 
ter mousetrap, the better idea. 

The precedent, of course, for public financing of campaigns— 
which, by the way, lobbyists loathe; they were the very first ones 
to give the argument, why should I pay? Why should I pay to facil- 
ity the expression of an idea with which I do not agree? The public 
does that every day with Members of Congress in the bully pulpit 
at the White House. 

George Burns and Grade Allen used to have an old show, and 
they had the governor of California on one night. His name was 
Goodwin Knight, and his nickname was Goodie Knight. Grade, in 
her penetrating, Socratic method, said to the governor, "Now, gov- 
ernor, are you a Democrat or a Republican?" and he said, "Well, 

I am a Republican." "Well, now," she said, "do the Democrats have 
to pay taxes to help pay your salary?" and he said, "Well, yes." She 
said, "Now, is that fair?" 

That is my answer to whether it is fair for the public to buy the 
opportunity to hear all the candidates in equal measure. My 
scheme would do nothing more than that. The taxpayers would buy 
the blocks of television time and radio and space in newspapers, 
and each candidate who is on the ballot in equal measure could go 
in and say what, if anything, he or she stands for during his or her 
10 or 15 minutes that night. 

I was about to say, and I will conclude by saying, the precedent 
for this is the New England town meeting. The taxpayers paid for 
the means of communication, which was the New England town 
hall. Now, it is pretty hard to crowd half a million or more people 
into one room anymore, probably always was something of a trick, 
but unless you believe in angels dancing on the head of a pin, that 
sort of thing, it is possible, but it is what they used to have years 
ago, the town meeting of the air; it was over the radio. Now we can 
have town meetings of that kind. 

I think, as my mother would say, that the world would go around 
much faster if we let the lobbyists come in and use their argu- 
ments, and nothing more, to influence legislation. That is precisely 
what they ought to do. 

The year I was elected 
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The Chairman. The gentleman has concluded. 

Mr. Jacobs. I am concluding. 

The year I was elected to the committee on which your Chairman 
serves and on which my good friend serves, the Ways and Means 
Committee, I was elected in J anuary by the Democratic Caucus, 
and about five minutes later the phone started ringing off the hook. 
Every PAC in town wanted to give me money. The election was 
over, I didn't have any debt, but they still wanted to give me 
money. 

One guy came in about two years later, and he was representing 
a big corporation, and he said in the omnibus tax bill an unin- 
tended consequence was happening to his corporation. Before he 
said that, he unsheathed a check for $5,000 to my committee, and 
I said "No, I don't take PAC contributions." 

And I asked him, "What were you here for really?" He told me 
the problem. I said, "I think you are right. I think it's an unin- 
tended side swipe at your corporation, and we will have technical 
corrections in five weeks, and I 'll offer the amendment." 

I did, and it was adopted immediately, a matter of course. I don't 
think his feet touched the floor when he left the office. The very 
idea that to gain elemental justice didn't have to cost his company 
$5,000 kind of knocked him out. 

That is the kind of world I think we learned in high school civics, 
and that is the kind of world we can achieve if we get together on 
it. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL E. KANJ ORSKI, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Kanj ORSKI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I like Mr. J acobs' world. I think it is slightly idyllic with regard 
to some of the questions it raises and would result in the delay of 
passage of legislation in this area. I think it is very important we 
put a bill together that is acceptable to both parties. 

I am here because over the last five years in every Congress I 
have introduced a campaign finance reform bill, H.R. 296. I would 
appreciate it if the Members would look at it. It was not written 
from a partisan perspective, and, frankly, it is quite bipartisan. 

I think we have a problem with PACs. I think they have to be 
limited, but they do serve as a way of raising small amounts of 
money from less affluent people who want to give in a very efficient 
fashion. 

The experience of raising money from groups that PACs gen- 
erally represent, whether labor unions, industries, as you know, is 
overwhelmingly expensive, and most often we are supporting the 
restaurant industry or the catering industry, and a large portion of 
the funds that we do raise actually end up being costs. 

So PACs in some way, if controlled, limited, and understood, and 
with full disclosure, have some relevant importance. But under my 
bill I reduce them by 60 percent to a maximum of $2,000. The 
major part of my bill is to encourage local contributions. 

It was interesting, I listened to Ms. Dunn's comment on tax cred- 
its. I believe we should have a credit for in-State contributions, a 
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maximum of $200 and a direct match for that amount up to a total 
maximum of $300,000. You want to put a limit on it. 

My bill includes a checkoff to provide matching funds to match 
the funds contributed by local people in small amounts. 

I would limit the use of personal wealth to $100,000. No one 
should have a need in our society to hunt and market a seat in 
Congress, and we now see this in both parties. 

We have an uncanny number of individuals in this country who 
have not come through the political process, who in middle age, 
after great, successful business careers, merely look around the 
country and identified 1 of 20 or so districts, and they have $1 mil- 
lion or $2 million they want to spend and become a Member of the 
United States Congress. 

I don't think they have gone through the undergraduate school 
or graduate school of politics, and it does count, because they tend 
to arrive with a very simplistic approach. I am glad the former 
Chairman of a state legislative committee for the State of Washing- 
ton is now a Member of Congress. That background comes with a 
wealth of experience. All of us know many of our colleagues come 
with that kind of experience. 

On the other hand, I also speak from the perspective of a former 
Republican, so I am very bipartisan. I moved into the Democratic 
Party when portions of the Rockefeller-Scranton Republican Party 
no larger existed, when oxygen was no longer attainable for them 
in the fifties and in the early sixties, and I saw the Republican 
Party move a little too far to the right from where I was philosophi- 
cally, and so I find myself now in the Democratic Party. 

I hasten to say, I am the first Democrat in my family in more 
than 120 years, so it is very difficult to adjust to the extreme left 
of my current party. I sometimes find myself wishing we had a 
multiple-party system. 

But I agree with Mr. Gephardt that our system is structured in 
a two-party mode and if we change we have to merely change iden- 
tifications of people to bring us within the party. 

But in respect of having changed parties and run for office, I 
come as a virgin to the Congress. I was never elected to a public 
office before. I ran against an incumbent in the Democratic Party 
in 1984, if you will, defeated him, one of two in the entire decade 
that was defeated, went on to the General Election of 1984 which 
was dominated by the Reagan landslide, and succeeded in winning 
nonetheless along with a very small class of new Democratic mem- 
bers. 

Immediately upon my swearing into the office of Congressman, 
my 1986 Republican opponent had already raised $400,000 and 
went on to finance either the second or third most expensive cam- 
paign in the United States, outspending me two to one, with some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1.2 to $1.4 million in his campaign 
fund. 

So immediately upon my election to Congress I had to raise 
money in a very fast way, which was very difficult; I was not, and 
am not, used to it. I know the experiences of the lady of the night, 
and I don't think politicians should be attuned to that nor is that 
the best experience. Those of us fortunate enough to gain the con- 
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fidence of our constituents know what you have to do to come to 
Congress. We have to find a middle ground. 

My legislation was worked on with Dr. Norman Ornstein of the 
American Enterprise Institute. It covers a lot of issues that we 
have raised in our system. We worked closely to tailor those issues. 

I think you will find it both balanced, allowing for needs of the 
Democratic Party and our center city problems to raise funds, it 
works to the benefit of the Republican Party in that it encourages 
participation, but, most of all, it works to the benefit of challengers 
by allowing them to get in and to address the issues that Mr. J a- 
cobs referred to. 

The most crying problem facing our country is the fact if we don't 
get able people to run for Congress or other elected offices, who are 
willing to talk about issues and substance rather than simplicity, 
we are going to lose more respect in the public than the little the 
Congress has now, and I don't know whether that is possible, but 
I suspect we may accomplish it. 

I would urge my colleagues on the committee to look at H .R. 296. 
It is bipartisan. I think it could be passed. People with open minds 
could, in a bipartisan way, say this is a tool we could use in 1995 
and 1996 to make some of the corrections which we all recognize 
are needed. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Kanjorski follows:] 
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Statement of 

Hon. Paul E. Kanjorski 

of Pennsylvania 
on H.R. 296 

The House of Representatives Election Campaign Reform Act of 1995 
Committee on House Oversight 
November 2, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I welcome this opportunity to testify today on my 
bill, H.R. 296, the House of Representatives Election Campaign Rrform Act of 1995. H R. 296, 
which I sponsored on the first day of this Congress, is virtually identical to campaign finance reform 
legislation I originally drafted and introduced more than five years ago. 

I believe as strongly today as I did in 1990 when I first authored campaign finance reform 
legislation, that we cannot restore the confidence of the American people in their government unless 
we enact campaign finance reform legislation . In order to have a government in Abraham 
Lincoln’s words, "ef the people, by the pe^le, and for die people,” we must eliminate the 
pernicious effect of enormous sums of money on our political system. 

We cannot allow the United States Congress to become the “Millionaires’ March on 
Washington.” 

I was encouraged earlier this year when President Clinton and Speaker Gingrich, in their 
famous handshake in Claremont, New Hampshire, agreed to make consideration of campaign finance 
reform a priority for this Congress. I know that campaign finance reform is a high priority for the 
President. I regret that it has taken so long for the House to even schedule hearings on this 
important topic. 

There are two overriding concerns which should guide our actions in this area: 1. Public 
officials nuist be more concerned with the policy implications of legislation, than on their abilitv to 
raise campaign funds, and 2. No individual or group drould be able to buy an election . 

Mr. Chairman, I come to this issue fiom a somewhat unique perspective. I am one of a 
relatively small mimber of members who grew up in one party, and later became a member of the 
other patty. I was raised as a Republican and served in the 83”* Congress as a Republican page, and 
I worked on several presidential, gubernatorial, congressional, and state and local Republican 
campaigns in the 1950’s and early 1960’s. As the Republican patty moved to the extreme right in 
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the mid 1960’s and deserted those of us in the moderate Rockefeller-Scranton wing of the party, I 
became a Democrat, and was elected to Congress as a Democrat in 1984. 

My election in 1984 was also an unusual event. I defeated an incumbent Congressman in a 
primary, a rare occurrence, and I was one of a mere handful of new Democrats elected to the House 
during the 1984 Reagan landslide. 

Before I was even swom-in for my &st term in January 1985, my 1986 opponent was 
campaigning and raising hundreds of thousands of dollars in campaign contributions. In the 1986 
campaign I was outspent nearly two-to-one by an opponent who raised and spent well over a million 
dollars in a district where media is relatively inexpensive and where no one had ever spent more than 
a couple of hundred thousand dollars in a campaign. My race turned out to be one of the two or 
three most expensive races m the country in 1986. Despite being massively outspent, I still managed 
to win with more than 70% of the vote. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I know what it is like to be an underdog. I know what it is like to be 
outspent. I know how hard it is for challengers to raise campaign flmds, and I know how unfair it is 
when one candidate has economic resources which are not available to his opponent. 

H.R 296 is an effort to bridge the gap between the parties over campaign finance reform, by 
enacting meaningful, but fair and balanced, reforms. It encourages honest competition and will help 
to further the goal of a government, the people, by the people, and for the people.'’ 

This comprehensive campaign finance reform bill addresses all of the most pressing 
issues in campaign finance reform: from the growth of Political Action Committees (PACs) 
and the declining influence of small contributions from individuals, to independent 
expenditures, the unfair advantages of candidates who are personally wealthy, and PAC’s 
controlled by elected officials. 

H.R. 296 also contains stiff criminal penalties for individuals who violate federal election 

laws. 


Many of the provisions contained in this legislation are based on proposals originally 
recommended by Dr. Norman J. Omstein, of the American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research. Dr. Omstein is a nationally known and well respected scholar of the American political 
and Constitutional systems. He is held in high regard by members of both patties, which is why his 
ideas may help us move beyond our past partisan differences. 

The cornerstone of H.R. 296 is the significant reduction in the amount of money Political 

Action Committees (PACsJ may contribute to candidates and the strong new incentives nrovided to 

encourage small contributions fi’om in-state contributors . The bill slashes the maximum contribution 
a PAC can make to a candidate from the current $5,000 to no more than $2,000 per election cycle. 
That is a 60% reduction. 

The bill provides both a tax credit and a federal matching payment for individual 
contributions of $200 or less to quali^ii^ candidates who are running for Coi^ress in the 
contributor’s home state. 
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In order to qualify for matching funds, a candidate must agree not to spend more than 
$100,000 of his own money on the campmgn, and must raise at least $25,000 in contributions of 
$200 or less from in-state residents. A voluntary income tax checkoff, similar to the one already 
used to finance Presidential elections, is created to provide the federal matching funds. 

The bill also provides reduced broadcast rates for commercials which are at least one minute 
long, thus discouraging 30-second “sound bite” commercials. It provides disincentives to discourage 
so-called ‘independent” expenditures, and it penalizes candidates who spend large sums of their 
personal money on their campaigns. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include in the record of this hearing, a 
full section-by-section analysis of my bill, H.R. 296. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there may be a tendency on the part of some to blame all the ills of our 
current system on Political Action Committees. They are convenient scapegoats, but they are 
nowhere near as responsible for our current problems as the disparity in resources between 
incumbents and challengers, and the amount of money which must be raised and spent in many races 
just to be competitive. The elections of 1994 demonstrate dramatically that all the PAC money in the 
world cannot save a candidate if the public does not agree with his message. 

We must also remember that PACs were created in the early 1970’s as part of a reform to 
cure what was then an even larger problem, the fact that special interest groups could give virtually 
unlimited sums of money without anyone knowing who was making the contribution. PACs were 
created to mcrease disclosure and accountability, so that everyone would know where campaign 
funds were coming from. In this respect they have succeeded and have increased both disclosure and 
accountability. Sunshine and full disclosure are the most important tools we can provide voters so 
that they can make informed choices. 

Some people contend that if we simply do away with PACs all of our campaign finance 
problems will disappear. That just is not true. It is a simplistic view of the world. It does not take 
into account the advantages that wealthy candidates have over candidates of modest means. It will 
not make an average citizen a competitive candidate. The sad troth, Mr. Chairman, is that even 
though PAC limits have not changed in 20 years (and have thus declined in real terms) campaign 
expenditures have continued to escalate, and expenditures which were extraordinary as recently as 
1986, are nearly commonplace today. 

Changes i n federal law relating to PAC’s are necessary, but alone they are not 
sufficient to reform our cam paign finance system . PAC r^orm without more comprehensive 
financing r^orm 'mil not work. It would deal with the symptom, but not the undertying 
disease, which would eventually re-emerge and kill the patient. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am glad the majority party has finally agreed to hold hearings 
on this topic, but I urge you to enact a comprehensive solution to our campaign finance problems, as 
I have suggested in H.R. 296, and not a narrow and inefficient solution which will inevitably be 
ineffective. 
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SECTION- BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF HON. PAUL KANJORSKI'S 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ELECTION CAMPAIGN REFORM ACT OF 1995 

H.R. 296 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

The Act may be cited as the "House of Representatives 
Election Campaign Reform Act of 1995". 


SECTION 2. LIMITATION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES CANDIDATES BY POLITICAL ACTION 
COMMITTEES . 

Reduces from $5,000 to $2,000 the maximum contribution a 
political action committee may make to a candidate per election. 


SECTION 3. CREDIT FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGNS. 

Provides a lOOV tax credit for the first $200 (or $400 in 
the case of a joint tax return) in personal contributions an 
individual makes to a House candidate running from the same 
state . 


SECTION 4. DESIGNATION OF INCOME TAX PAYMENTS TO THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES CAMPAIGN TRUST FUND. 

Provides for a $2 tax credit check-off on individual federal 
tax returns to be paid to the "House of Representatives Campaign 
Trust Fund. 


SECTION S. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CAMPAIGN TRUST FUND. 

Creates a House of Representatives Campaign Trust Fund under 
the Secretary of the Treasury to receive funds derived from the 
$2 check-off on individual tax returns and authorizes 
expenditures from the trust fund to certified candidates who have 
raised not less than $25,000 in contributions of $200 or less 
from individual contributors from their states. 
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SECTION. 6. AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT OF 
1971 RELATING TO REPORTING OF INDIVIDUAL RESIDENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN ELECTIONS FOR THfi OFFICE OF 
REPRESENTATIVE . 

Rec^ires House candidates to report to the FEC when they 
have raised more than $25,000 in contributions of $200 or less 
from individuals residing in their states and requires the FEC to 
certify this to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

SECTION 7. AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT OF 
1971 RELATING TO MATCHING PAYMENTS FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES CAMPAIGN TRUST FUND. 

(a) Entitles House candidates to matching funds from the 
trust fund for the first $200 in contributions from individuals 
who reside in the state. 

(b) Limits maximum total aggregate matching payments to 
$300,000 . 

(c) In order to receive the matching payments. House 
candidates are required to certify, under penalty of perjury, 
that neither they, nor their family, shall furnish more than 
$100,000 in personal funds or loans for the campaign. 

Establishes penalties of up to $25,000 in fines and/or 5 
years in prison for violations of any certif ication that a 
candidate will not exceed $100,000 in personal funds. 

(d) Provides that if a candidate for the House refuses to 
make a certification that he/she will not spend over $100,000 in 
personal funds, that candidate's opponents may receive matching 
funds for up to $1,000 in contributions from individuals 
regardless of their state of residence. 

(e) Allows opponents of a House candidate, who violates a 
certification to limit personal spending to $100,000, to receive 
from the trust fund payments equal to the amount of personal 
funds contributed by the violating candidate in excess of 
$100,000 . 

(f) Permits certified House candidates who are the target of 
independent expenditures which exceed $10,000 to receive from the 
trust fund an amount equal to 300% of the amount of the 
independent expenditure. Persons found to have willfully or 
intentionally sought to subvert the intent of subsection may be 
fined up to $25,000 and/or imprisoned for up to 5 years. 

(g) Requires the repayment to the trust fund of a portion of 
any excess campaign funds after the election in an amount equal 
to the pro rata share that trust fund payments accounted for of 
the candidate's total aggregated receipts from all sources for 
the election. Repayments to the trust fund shall not exceed the 
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total amount received from the trust fund. 

(h) Requires the FEC to issue regulations to biennially 
index the provisions of subsection (a) . 

SECTION 8. AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 3 04 OP THE FEDERAL ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN ACT OP 1971 WITH RESPECT TO INDEPENDENT 
EXPENDITURES . 

Requires the reporting to the FEC, within 24 hours, of any 
independent expenditure in a House race which exceed $10,000, and 
a statement as to which candidate the independent expenditures 
are intended to help or hurt . Requires the FEC to notify each 
candidate of the independent expenditures within 24 hours. 


SECTION 9. AMENDMENT RELATING TO BROADCAST MEDIA RATES AND 
DISCLOSURES . 

(a) Requires broadcast stations to offer their lowest rates, 
to House qualifying candidates who have agreed to limit personal 
spending to $100,000, for commercials which are 1 to 5 minutes in 
length. 

(b) Requires the inclusion of the statement "This candidate 
has not agreed to abide by the spending limits for this 
Coiigressional election campaign set forth in the Federal Election 
Can^paign Act" in any broadcast or print advertisements of House 
candidates who refuse to agree to limit personal spending to 
$ 100 , 000 . 


SECTION 10 . PENALTIES . 

Makes it unlawful to furnish false information to, or to 
withhold information from, the FEC, punishable by up to $10,000 
in fines and/or up to 5 years in prison. 


SECTION 11. RESTRICTIONS ON CONTROL OF CERTAIN TYPES OP 
POLITICAL COMMITTEES BY CANDIDATES. 

Prohibits House candidates from establishing, maintaining, 
or controlling a political committee other than an authorized 
committee of the candidate. 


SECTION 12. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Authorizes such sums as are necessary to carry out the Act . 
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SECTION 13. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Provides for the provisions of the Act to take effect after 
December 31, 1994. 

SECTION 14. SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of the Act is held to be invalid, this will 
not affect the other provisions of the Act . 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Inglis. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB INGLIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Inglis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. I, 
too, congratulate you on holding these hearings. 1 think it is a 
great beginning. 

I was interested in the discussion earlier that the committee had 
with the Minority Leader, very interesting discussion I think, very 
helpful in identifying for me two areas that need some help. One 
is the fact that we have got this pervasive impact of television on 
the process, and the other is the impact of single-issue orientations 
in this process. It seems to me both of those can be addressed by 
simply eliminating political action committees. Let me explain why 
I think both of those we will get to if we simply eliminate the 
PACs. 

I should tell you, to begin with, that I ran for Congress in 1992 
the first time, having never run for office before, challenged an in- 
cumbent in a situation where nobody expected us to win. I had sort 
of an unusual approach, I believe, in term limits, and therefore I 
will limit myself. I believe we should abolish PACs. Therefore, I 
refuse to take any PAC money. 

At one eventful press conference in my campaign, I hung this 
sign on the podium, and I said, "If you send me to Washington, I'll 
hang this sign on the door in Washington." It says, "Notice to all 
PACs: Remember, you didn't give me a dime, and I don't owe you 
a thing." 

It has had a way of warding off evil spirits now that I am here. 
They seem not to come around too much. It works fairly well, I 
think. 

The exciting thing I think that we— the opportunity we have in 
abolishing PACs is to get at this thing of this pervasive impact of 
television, and where does it come from, of course, but the enor- 
mous sums that we raised and spend on campaigns. 

The reason we must raise those funds is the opponents on tele- 
vision. If we sort of put the pin in the balloon and out comes the 
money from the PACs, I believe there would be less television, less 
purchases of those 30-second attack adds, and that will help signifi- 
cantly. 

The other part of this is that single-issue orientation. I think 
there are several critical differences between PAC giving and indi- 
vidual giving. Individuals, unlike PACs, give for a variety of rea- 
sons. PACs give for a very focused agenda. They are after some- 
thing in particular for their little industry or their particular need. 
They give without much emotion. They give solely in order to ad- 
vance that very narrow agenda. 

Usually when we talk in terms of single-issue orientations, we 
are talking about issues like abortion or other things like that. But 
in the PAC area we have to open our minds to the single-issue ori- 
entation of the PACs. They are after small changes in law, they are 
not after massive changes. They are after small changes that affect 
their industry significantly. 
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So by eliminating PACs, what we have is the process opened up 
to a much more complex reason for giving rather than a PAC giv- 
ing with something of a contract for voting, as some of them have 
moved towards in recent years. You would be passed on individuals 
who give for very complex reasons. I ndividuals may agree with you 
on nine issues, disagree on one. That one may cause him not to 
vote or contribute to you. 

Individuals are complex, PACs are simpleminded; they simply 
give for a very narrow purpose. That is one critical difference be- 
tween PACs and individuals. 

Another critical difference, of course, is the amounts of money in- 
volved. Individuals, at the maximum, can give $2,000 per cycle, 
PACs did get $10,000, and we know a string of PACs can be orga- 
nized, and if you get 10 PACs together in the string, the leader of 
the pack of PACs can give you $100,000. That is a whole lot of 
money. So this is a very significant difference in that quantitative 
way between PACs and individual contributions. 

I bel ieve that that is the way that we real ly can change this proc- 
ess, by eliminating the political action committee and freeing up 
Members of Congress to go, rather than to those narrow interests, 
to go more broadly to their individual potential contributors and 
ask for money. It would be a very different system and a system 
that involves much less money. 

At that point, we would have more candidates relying on door- 
to-door afternoon town hall meetings and that sort of thing in order 
to get out their message, and everyone would address their expec- 
tations that that is how I must learn about the candidates, not 
from the 30-second attack adds. 

Lest you think it cannot be done, it can be done that way, and 
I know a number of Members of Congress, including Mr. Portman 
to my left, who doesn't take PAC money. I n fact, now in the House 
there are 24 of us who do not take PAC money and believe we 
should abolish political action committees, and we are here. It does 
work. It is possible. Of course you run your campaigns with a 
whole lot more shoe leather and a whole lot less teevision buys, 
but the result, I think, is a more informed electorate and more in- 
volved electorate and an electorate that can see the opportunity for 
a very different kind of Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify today. 

[The statement of Mr. I nglis follows:] 
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1 am pleased to testify today along with other members of Congress who share a belief 
that the American people clearly want to see campaign finance reform. They want a change 
in the way the Congress operates, and by providing that change we can restore trust and 
integrity to the institution. One of the keys is to ^dress the influence of PACs and PAC 
contributions in the political process. 

While interest groups can be helpful in providing information on q>eciric issues, it's 
wh^ their members and their lobbyists show up checkbook in hand that the problems begin. 
Political Action Committees (PACs) •• the campaign funding side of businesses and coalitions - 
‘ are something neither this Congress nor our country ne^s. They have more influence on 
members of Congress than any constituent in the members' district. On the door leading into 
my Capitol Hill office is a sign that reads: “ NOTICE TO AIT. PACs - Remember, you didn’t 
give me a dime, and I don’t owe you a thing. Bob Inglis." 

On January 4, 1995, 1 introduced H.R. 262, a bill to amend the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 to prohibit political action committees from participating in elections for f^ral 
offices. I have two major reasons why I believe it’s time to abolish these sorts of 
organizations. 

Pint, these contributions at the very least create a perception that members of Congress 
can be bought and sold. Political action committee chec^ can total $10,000 every two years 
($5,000 dur^ primary season; $5,(X)0 for a general election). Taxpayers are asking, "Who 
is rightly beii^ r^resented in this system today, Americans or PACs?” 

Second, during an election, incumbent members of the House and Senate are much more 
likely to attract PAC niooey than challengers. That fact in itself indicates t^ PACs seek to 
influence votes on key issues. In 1994 House races, incumbents received 90 percent of PAC 
money in challenge races, and incumbents won 90 percent of challenge races. This is either 
a remarkable coincidence or a clear indication of the need for refonn. 

While my own policy dealing with PACs remains, Congress continues to be awash in 
special interest money. Nothing much will change in r^resentative government until that is 
^dressed head-on, and PACs are eliminated. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to te^fy on this important congressional reform 

issue. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, M r. I nglis. 

Mr. Portman, you have the option of trying to get your testimony 
in before we go vote— I see five lights are on, and we are going to 
have a series of votes— or join us when we finish with this series 
of votes. 

Mr. Portman. Mr. Chairman, I think I can do it in three or four 
minutes. 

The Chairman. It is your time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROB PORTMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having this very 
important hearing. I commend you for doing this, and I commend 
the Members for spending time on this matter. 

It seems to me we have come to a real opportunity to pass seri- 
ous campaign finance reform, given the opportunity in these hear- 
ings this afternoon and given the focus the Speaker and the Minor- 
ity Leader have brought to this. 

I am here to talk about my legislation regarding a PAC ban. I 
would associate myself with a lot of the comments made by the pre- 
vious speakers with regard to the pervasive influence of PACs and 
the problems with it. I would like to focus on two fundamental 
problems I see in the campaign finance area generally and suggest 
that a PAC ban is the best way to solve it. 

Number one is undue influence of special interests. My friend 
from Indiana, Mr. J acobs, talked about the sweetening influence. 
It is there, and I think that should be one of the primary goals of 
any campaign finance reform effort. 

Second is the obvious advantages incumbents enjoy in this sys- 
tem. Even with turnover in the House, which is primarily due to 
retirements, I would argue we still have a situation where there 
are enormous advantages enjoyed by incumbents which keep the 
system from being a truly open and competitive process for chal- 
lengers. 

The best way to approach those two is through a PAC ban. The 
PACs have grown enormously, from 608 in 1974 to over 4,000 
today, and the influence they have has increased greatly as well. 

Today PACs contribute, as most of you know, over half the 
money in the congressional races. They also contribute substan- 
tially to the advantages incumbents enjoy. According to the FEC 
20-year report, in recent years more than 70 percent of PAC con- 
tributions have indeed gone to incumbents. 

In my State of Ohio, for example, PACs supported, on average, 
incumbents by a margin of 10 to 1 over challengers. So by doing 
away with PACs I think you are going to put money and influence 
back where it should be; that is, in the hands of the individuals 
and in the hands of the voters. 

Rather than tunneling individuals' contributions through the 
Washington PAC, I would rather encourage individuals to contrib- 
ute money directly to candidates they believe in. I think you would 
get a different result. This increases candidate accountability di- 
rectly to the voters and not to the special interests that, again, 
have too much influence over the process. 
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Over the years a lot of concerns have been expressed about the 
constitutionality of a PAC ban, and I assume we will get into that 
during the discussion, and I am looking forward it. They cite the 
Buckle/ V. Valeo case, where in 1976 the Supreme Court upheld 
the F^eral Election Campaign Act limitations on contributions. 
Under that reasoning, they were limited as appropriate weapons 
against the reality or appearance of improper influence. 

Three points of clarification. Number one, the Court has never 
directly addressed the issue of banning political action committees. 
We should remember that. Whether or not PACs are constitutional 
has not been explicitly cited in Buckle/ or other constitutional 
cases by the Supreme Court. I would argue there is helpful lan- 
guage in the Buckle/ opinion with respect to the apparent or real 
corruption. 

Number two, there are other forms of association that are recog- 
nized under the Federal Election Campaign Act; for example, part- 
nerships. It is very interesting to me that if an individual gives 
money to a partnership and that partnership in turn donates con- 
tributions to any of us on this panel this morning, that individual's 
contribution is attributed to the individual, not to the partnership 
as a whole. 

Again, of course this isn't the case with PAC contributions. Indi- 
viduals can give to PACs, and it is not attributed back to them for 
purposes of their own contribution limits. In essence, I don't know 
that there is a constitutional right to give an enhanced contribution 
merely because one affiliates. I think if PACs are banned the prob- 
lem is cured. 

In any case, it is clearly wrong for corporations, labor unions, 
and trade associations to use money that would be an illegal con- 
tribution, if made directly to a campaign, to subsidize PACs, par- 
ticularly administrative costs of PACs. I believe banning those sub- 
sidies or those PACs that receive subsidies would clearly stand up 
to the constitutional test. 

This has to do with the issue of connected PACs. I believe that 
that clearly is something that would survive constitutional muster 
and that constitutes the majority of PAC contributions. So at the 
very least I think we should be in a position of coming together on 
legislation that would ban connected PACs. 

For all these reasons and the fact that the makeup of the Su- 
preme Court has changed dramatically in the 19 years since the 
Buck/^ decision, I think it is not clear that a ban on PACs would 
be found unconstitutional. 

Furthermore, I think the other alternatives that have been dis- 
cussed here today and in the debate generally are problematic. 
Flalfway measures, I think, don't work, we have to go all the way. 

I think raising the amount individuals can contribute does not fun- 
damentally solve the problem. I think it is a short-term fix. It will 
make one side more or less valuable as a funding source, but it is 
temporary. 

Aggregate limits on PAC receipts is a mistake. It will place em- 
phasis on early contributions, thus enhancing the advantages of in- 
cumbents who traditionally get these contributions, as lobbyists an- 
ticipate what are the best contests to fund. 
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There are ownership problems. I think raising the individual lim- 
its from $1,000 to $2,000 or $1,500 would diminish the role of 
PACs. True, but few individuals can afford a contribution of that 
size. It doesn't really open the process. Aggregate spending limits 
further institutionalize the general bias against challengers. So I 
am not a supporter generally of the limitations. I think we need to 
level the playing field until the alternatives are good to do so. 

I would be concerned about other measures that would be at- 
tached to a PAC ban that are major campaign finance reforms. It 
will bog down the process. As a practical matter, I think we have 
an opportunity to ban PACs and get that done. I would hate to see 
us get bogged down again. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I think H.R. 356 
or any other clean PAC ban legislation is the way to go this year. 
It is clean, it is tough, it is fair. By banning altogether the activity 
of the PACs, we can make progress in making elections more com- 
petitive and getting the undue special interests' influence lessened 
in this city. I would encourage this committee to support that kind 
of a bill. 

I am pleased to join you later for questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Portman follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
holding this first in a series of important hearings by the 
Committee on campaign finance reform. I am pleased to testify 
today on the legislation I introduced shortly after my election 
to Congress two and one half years ago and reintroduced this year 
to ban Political Action Committees (PACs) . 

As evidenced by the Interest your hearings have generated 
and the focus on this issue by the Speaker, I believe we have 
come to the point where we have a realistic opportunity to pass 
serious campaign finance reform that addresses two fundamental 
problems: (1) the undue Influence of special interests and (2) 
the advantages enjoyed by incumbents. I think the way to do both 
is to ban Political Action Committees (PACs) in federal 
elections. 

We are all aware of the tremendous growth of PACs, both in 
number (from 608 in 1974 to almost 4,000 in 1995), and in 
influence (PAC contributions now account for more than half of 
the money in the typical House race) . 


PACs also contribute substantially to the advantages 
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incumbents enjoy. According to the Federal Election Commission, 
in recent years more than 70% of PAC contributions have gone to 
incumbents. In my own state of Ohio, in the past election cycle, 
FACs on average supported incumbents over challengers by a margin 
of 10 to 1. 

By doing away with PACs, you will put money and influence 
back where it should be — in the hands of the voters. Rather 
than funnelling an individual's contribution through a PAC here 
in Washington, why not encourage individuals to contribute the 
money directly to candidates in whom they believe? This will 
increase candidate accountability directly to the voters and not 
to the special interests that already exercise too much influence 
over the process. 

Over the years, some have raised the argument that banning 
PACs may be unconstitutional. They cite Buckley v. Valeo , the 
1976 Supreme Court case upholding the Federal Election Campaign 
Act's limitations on contributions as appropriate weapons against 
the reality or appearance of improper influence. Three points of 
clarification. First, the Court has never directly considered 
the issue of whether banning PAC contributions is constitutional. 
But there is helpful language in the opinion, however, that says 
that limits on contributions are reasonable if they stem actual 
or apparent corruption. Second, there are other forms of 
association that are recognized under the Federal Election 
Campaign Act. For example, partnerships. If an individual gives 
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money to a partnership, and the partnership In turn donates the 
money to candidates, that individual's contribution is attributed 
to the individual. This is not the case with PAC contributions. 
Individuals can give to PACs and that amount is not attributed 
bade to them for purposes of their own contribution limits. In 
essence, I don't know that there is a constitutional right to 
give an enhanced contribution merely because one affiliates. If 
PACs are Jsanned, this problem is cured. 

In any case, it is wrong for corporations, labor unions or 
trade associations to use money that would be an illegal 
contribution if made directly to the campaign, for fundraising or 
administrative subsidies to their PACs. I believe banning those 
subsidies or PACs that receive those subsidies would clearly 
stand up to the constitutional test. At 'the very least we should 
ban these so-called connected PACs, which constitute a majority 
of PAC contributions. For these reasons and the obvious fact 
that the makeup of the Supreme Court has changed in the 19 years 
since the Buckley decision, I think it is not at all clear that a 
total ban on PACs will be found unconstitutional. 

Furthermore, the other alternatives are problematic. I 
don't think halfway measures such as placing a limit on the 
amount PACs can contribute or raising the amount that individuals 
may contribute will fundamentally solve the problem. Certain 
fixes may decrease the disparity between the contribution levels, 
making one side more or less valuable as funding sources, but it 
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nay only be a temporary fix. 

Establishing an aggregate limit on PAC receipts would place 
a greater emphasis on early contributions by PACs, working to the 
advantage of incumbents who traditionally accumulate large 
campaign war chests and permitting the large PACs to easily 
anticipate which are the strongest contests to fund. And there 
are other problems. While raising the individual limits from 
$1,000 to $1,500 or $2,000 might help to diminish the role of 
PACs, few individuals can afford to make a contribution of this 
size, so we would not be significantly opening up the process. 
And, of course, aggregate spending limits further 
institutionalize bias against challengers — since challengers 
often need to spend more money than incumbents just to achieve 
name recognition and to get their platform and ideas well known 
to the public. We need to level the playing field. 

I would also be concerned about measures that contain other 
major campaign reforms. My fear is a practical one: bills that 
contain numerous complex and controversial proposals are likely 
to get bogged down in the process and prevent movement on curbing 
the influence of special interests. We've seen this again and 
again. After years of talking about the need to reduce the 
influence of special interest PACs and increase competition in 
elections, I'd hate to see us get bogged down again. 


I think H.R. 356 is the way to go this year because it's 
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clean and it's tough. By banning altogether the activities of 
FACS in federal elections, we can immediately make elections more 
competitive, more fair and a better reflection of the wishes of 
our citizens. 

I hope we'll get serious about the need for reforming our 
campaign finance system. I hope we'll support real change and 
pass a clean no-PAC bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions that you or the Members of the Committee may have. 
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The Chairman. If you are able to join us— we have about five 
minutes left on the current vote and a five-minute vote following— 
about 10 minutes after the last vote, the committee will reconvene. 

The committee stands in recess. 

[Recess.] 

The Chai rm an . The committee wi 1 1 reconvene. 

And the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Whitfield. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ED WHITFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

Mr. Whitfield. Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to 
present testimony on campaign finance reform. 

My name is Ed Whitfield. I represent the First Congressional 
District of Kentucky. No fewer than 42 bills addressing campaign 
finance reform have been introduced this year. These bills limit 
campaign spending, place limits on out-of-State, out-of-district con- 
tributions, subsidize postal and broadcast rates for campaigns, and 
eliminate PACs. 

One thing is certain about these proposals. The Federal Election 
Commission will soon become one of the largest Federal agencies, 
this at a time when we are trying to limit the role and size of gov- 
ernment. 

Flowever, I do agree campaign finance laws are not perfect and 
changes should be initiated to make them more equitable for chal- 
lengers. 

I n spite of the incredible turnover in Congress last November, 80 
percent of those elected were incumbents. The primary reason was 
the advantage incumbents have in obtaining campaign contribu- 
tions from political action committees. This is the only part of cam- 
paign finance laws which needs to be changed. 

Political action committees, far from being an evil force that will 
destroy our Democratic political process, as some allege, are the es- 
sence of our democratic system. 

Today, there are nearly 4,000 political action committees rep- 
resenting every faction of our society. Some represent teachers, 
farmers, attorneys and miners, others represent religious denomi- 
nations or veterans, others represent causes such as opposition to 
flag desecration, or whatever. 

J ames Madison, in writing in Federalist No. 10, talked about the 
importance of factions in our country. Fie basically said they are 
the essence of American freedom and liberty. So I come to the con- 
clusion there is no need to fear political action committees. 

PACs represent the various interests of the American populace, 
and PAC representatives bring important information to bear on 
the process of government for better decision-making. Exaggerating 
the evil of campaign money derived from political action commit- 
tees and the amount of money spent on campaigns does a disserv- 
ice to our system of government. 

In 1968, the cost of political campaigns was three-one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the gross domestic product. Today, it is only 
six-one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

The Smith-Shays bill, and most of the other bills, raise serious 
questions about infringement on constitutional rights, by not allow- 
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ing citizens to exercise their freedoms of speech, association and pe- 
tition. 

A basic premise of our Constitution as set out in the 1976 Su- 
preme Court case of Budkle/y. Valeo, is that the First Amendment 
applies with special force to political campaigns. 

The bill that I have introduced, H.R. 1865, increases the con- 
tribution limits for individuals to $3,000 per election, or $6,000 per 
cycle, and decreases the amounts for PACs from the current $5,000 
to $3,000, or $6,000 per cycle. The objective is to level the playing 
field between challengers and incumbents by reducing the contribu- 
tion levels of PACs and raising the amount of individuals. 

My personal experience as a challenger last year was that I was 
unable to raise PAC money. I had to go to the individuals. They 
were limited. Many of them would have given more money if they 
could, but under the Federal laws they could not. 

FI ad the contribution limits been indexed 20 years ago, the indi- 
vidual limit would now be over $3,000, and the PAC limit would 
be over $15,000. My proposal brings the individual limit in line 
with inflation, while reducing PACs' limits by 40 percent. Increas- 
ing the individual limit recognizes that, in effect, over the past 20 
years, we have had static contribution limits without price controls 
on the cost of campaigns. 

My bill avoids the constitutional implications of completely ban- 
ning PACs or placing limits on geographical contributions. It is 
achievable this Congress, while proposals such as Smith-Shays face 
a certain filibuster and constitutional challenge. 

My bill avoids public subsidies necessitated by the spending limit 
approach, and as we know, subsidies will ultimately be paid by the 
American taxpayer. 

Most important, my bill creates equity for incumbents and chal- 
lengers. 

Fundamentally, we have a good campaign finance system. I urge 
Members of the committee to enact a simple common sense cam- 
paign finance reform that creates equity for incumbents and chal- 
lengers. But most important, we do not want a Federal bureauc- 
racy micromanaging our campaign system. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testi- 
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PACa began in the 1940s. At that time, they were limited to 
labor orgauiizationa . Today, there are nearly 4000 PACs, 
representing every faction of our society -- some represent 
teachers, farmers, attorneys and miners; others represent religious 
denominations or veterans of our nation's wars; still others 
represent causes such as opposition to flag desecration or support 
for gun control . 

Political Action Committees, far from being an evil force that 
will ultimately destroy our democratic political system, as aoiae 
allege, are the essence of our democratic system. 

In Federalist Number 10, James Madison wrote of "factions." 
A faction is: 

"A number of citizens, whether amounting to a 
majority or minority of the whole, who are united and 
activated by some conmon impulse of passion or interest, 
adverse to the rights of other citizens , or to the 
permanent and aggregate interests of the cunmunity. " 

Madison believed it would be is^ossible to rid the nation of 
factions without destroying what was to be the essence of America - 
- freedom and liberty. 

A- faction will only prevail when it becomes the majority 
position, that is, when consensus develops. 
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So I come to the conclusion there is no need to fear Political 
Action Committees. PACs represent the various interests of the 
American populace. PAC representatives or lobbyists bring 
important information to bear on the process of government for 
better decision-making. 

PACs promote citizen participation -- encouraging and enabling 
people to participate in the formation of public policy. They act 
as a tool for average Americans to become informed and responsible 
contributors to the governmental process. 

I firmly believe that abolishing PACs would create a chasm 
between the classes. Put simply, candidates would be more 
dependent on the wealthy, and the less affluent would not have Che 
opportunity to pool their resources for real ia^ct. 

The Smith/Shays Bill raises serious questions about 
infringements on constitutional rights, by not allowing citizens to 
exercise their freedoms of speech, association emd petition. A 
basic premise of our Constitution is that the First Amendment 
applies with special force to political caa^aigns. 

Caspaign finance reform should not limit An^ricans' 
involvement in government or their constitutional rights. The idea 
that can^aign money fundamentally corrupts politics persists only 
because it is endlessly repeated by so-called reform groups, 
reported by journalists and proclaimed by politicians themselves. 
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Exaggerating the evil of can^aign money derived from Political 
Action Committees and the eunount of money spent on can^algns does 
a disservice to our system of government- In 1968, the cost of 
political cas^aigns was three one -hundredths of one percent (0.03 
percent) of the Gross Domestic Product. Today, it is only six one- 
hundredths of one percent (0-06 percent). 

As you know, current law allows individuals to contribute up 
to $1000 per election -- $2000 per election cycle. Political 
Action Committees can give up to $5000 per election -- $10,000 per 
cycle. 

My proposal, H.R. 1865, increases the contribution limit for 
individuals to $3000 per election and decreases the limit for PACs 
to $3000 -- $6000 per cycle. 

The objective is to level the playing-field between 
challengers and incumbents by reducing the contribution level of 
PACs while still allowing individuals they represent the 
opportunity to be involved in the political process. 

Had the contribution limits been indexed 20 years ago, the 
individual limit would now be over $3000, and the PAC limit would 
be over $15,000. 

My proposal brings the individual limit in line with inflation 
while reducing the PAC limit 40 percent. Increasing the individual 



limit recognizee that, in effect, over the past twenty years, we've 
had wage controls (static contribution limits) without price 
controls (skyrocketing broadcast, mail costs, etc.) in cas^aigns. 

My bill: 

(1) avoids the constitutional in^lications of completely 
banning PACs -- which are a product of previous reform 
efforts. 

(2) It is achievable this Congress, while the Smith/Shays 
proposal faces certain filibuster and constitutional 
challenge. 

(3) It avoids "public subsidies" necessitated by a 
spending limit approach. (Me )cnow that "free" broadcast 
time, SO percent lowest unit rate discount and bargain* 
basement postal rates ultimately cost Americeui 
tdocpayers . ) 

(4) Ifost inqportant, it creates equity for incuinbents and 
challengers. 

Congress has tried time and time again to iirplement real 
Ceur^aign finemce reform. Now -- in the historic 104th Congress we 
are balancing the budget, in^lementing a line- item veto and 
responding to the concerns of Americans -- it is also time to enact 
sinple, coosnon- sense cas^aign finance reform that creates equity 
for incuinbents and challengers. 
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The Chairman. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Green- 
wood. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. GREENWOOD, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for hold- 
ing the hearing. 

The committee has my testimony so I will simply briefly summa- 
rize it. 

I was invited here because of my introduction of House Resolu- 
tion 1432, which bans all PACs of any kind. It is one of the ex- 
treme positions. 

Let me tell you three reasons why I think this is a reasonable 
thing to do, and why it is good for our country and for the future 
of our country. 

I think there are three problems associated with political action 
committees: The first of those is that regardless of how each of us 
as a Member of Congress conducts ourselves and how much we 
know about the source of our finances and how we manage the re- 
lationship between contributions and our positions on the issues, 
what is not debatable is that the PAC system does undermine con- 
fidence of the American voters in our system. It is simply unrea- 
sonable to expect Members of Congress to stand before their con- 
stituents and say, yes, it is true, I received $50,000 of contributions 
from the pharmaceutical industry; yes, I voted with them yester- 
day. You need never trouble yourself about the correlation of those 
two events. It simply is too much to ask the American people to 
accept that there is not at least the appearance of a conflict there. 
And for that reason, more than any other, I think we need to elimi- 
nate the PAC system. 

The second evil that I think is associated with PACs, or the sec- 
ond problem, is the way in which they, I think, undeniably favor 
incumbent retention and protect the status quo and mitigate 
against change. We all know how the process works. 

And the example that I use is somewhere out in the farm belt 
there may have been a fellow who ran for Congress 20 years ago 
because he didn't like the way Federal policy affected farmers. And 
so he ran for Congress and he got elected and he didn't get on the 
Agriculture Committee, he got on the Fish and Marine Committee. 
And next thing you know he is the Chairman of some subcommit- 
tee that has to do with exports, and 20 years later he is a powerful 
exponent of everyone who is not necessarily in favor of the farmer 
back home because that is where his money is coming from. 

The challenger, 20 years later, finds himself in the same place 
this fellow did 20 years ago, says I am tired of Congressman X, he 
is constantly voting with the exporters and the shippers and not 
the farmers, and it is time now to mount a challenge here. By the 
time that young farmer raises a few thousand dollars from his fel- 
low farmers, the big powerful incumbent, with his PAC contribu- 
tions from all over the country, that have nothing to do with back 
home, enable him to finance a television campaign against the 
challenger that wipes the challenger out before he gets started. Re- 
sources can be focused from around the country based on a Mem- 
ber's position and other special interests. Because of this, I think 
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the system is corrupted as it undermines the ability of a challenger 
to get off the ground. 

And thirdly, I think that the PAC system causes American citi- 
zens who contribute to PACs to become far too narrowly focused in 
terms of the issues that they consider when supporting a can- 
didate. The doctors are told by their association, this candidate is 
good for doctors, this candidate is not good for doctors, and the 
member makes his contribution and usually his vote on the basis 
of that, and doesn't consider the wide array of issues that each of 
us deals with in Congress. 

I think that if we change to a system in which individuals con- 
tribute writing their own personal checks, to the candidate of their 
choice, it will cause them to consider all of the issues at stake in 
an election and not simply the issue that is related to their profes- 
sion or a narrow interest. 

I understand that some people worry about whether they can 
survive without PAC contributions. I will tell you that when I chal- 
lenged a 14-year incumbent in 1992, he spent $1.25 million. We 
spent $750,000. We both took PAC money. I had challenged him 
not to. He didn't agree, so we both took PAC money. 

When I was elected, I decided I would not take PAC money, 
haven't taken any PAC money since, and what we managed to do 
is bring the cost of the campaign in our district down by about 75 
percent. There are four United States Senators and I think 24 
house Members who don't accept PAC contributions. I think this 
brings about a fair fight in each district. 

Wealthy districts have expensive campaigns, financed by individ- 
uals. Low-income districts have low-cost campaigns characterized 
by a lot of door-knocking and speech-making and less TV, and I 
think in each district it brings about a fairer fight. 

Finally, I would say that on the question of constitutionality, 
based on my understanding of the Buckle/ case, I think the door 
is open to ban PACs. Because clearly the Buckle/ case talks about 
the appearance of corruption. Although the word "corruption" is 
rather a strong word, I think that there is enough room constitu- 
tionally for us to ban PACs and have it hold up in court. 

And I yield back the balance of my time. 

[The statement of Mr. Greenwood follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES C. GREENWOOD 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 
NOVEMBER 2, 1995 
on 

H.R. 1432, 

A bill to abolish Political Artion Committees 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I would like to thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the importance of campaign 
finance reform. I believe that we have an opportunity to work together to craft creative 
meaningfiii reform measures. To my way of thinking, the only true reform would include 
the reduction of the influence of Political Action Committees (PACs) on the democratic 
process. On April 6, I introduced H.R. 1432, which would amend the Federal Election 
Commission Act of 1971 to eliminate certain contribution provisions regarding authorized 
committees and multicandidate PACs. In fact, H.R. 1432, addresses the PAC question 
head-on with a clear and understandable solution - the elimination of PACs from tc^ to 
bottom. My bill, which I introduced hoping to stimulate debate on this subject, would 
eliminate business PACs, industry PACs, advocacy group PACs, even individual Member 
and leadership PACs. 

In March of my freshman year I announced that as a candidate for the U.S. House. I 
would not accept PAC contributions. As one of the Members of this House who does not 
accept these dollars, I can assure you that the United States Congress can and must do away 
with the PAC system of fmancing campaigns. 

When the people of my district elected me to represent them in the House of 
Representatives in 1992, my opponent and I combined to spend over S2 million on that 
campaign. My opponent, a 14-year incumbent who relied heavily on PAC dollars, raised 
and spent over $1.25 million in an attempt to retain his seat. Two years later, my 
constituents witnessed a different sort of race entirely. In a race where I faced three 
challengen, we combined to spend less than $400,000. I attribute much of this $1.6 million 
reduction in campaign spending to my personal refusal to accept PAC money. 

The problem with the PAC system is, at least, fourfold. First and foremost, the 
system helps to undermine the confidence of the public in their Member of Congress. Many 
citizens seem to wonder whether their elected representative casts his or her vote based upon 
what is in the best interest of the electorate, or if votes in the House are cast with an eye to 
past and future special interest contributions. To guard against this perception, the starxlard 
for ethical conduct in public life must not be one of simply avoiding conflicts of interest, but 
rather the avoidance of even the appearance of conflict of interest. When I vote on 
legislation focing the Congress, I know that I cast my vote based purely on the merits of the 
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bill and how i( will affect my constituents. However, many Americans are uncomfortable 
when their representative accepts funding from special interests and Political Actions 
Committees. If a Member of Congress receives PAC contributions from organized labor, 
specific industries or pressure groups on one day and then votes in their favor on another, 
the public carmot be certain that there is not a connection between these events. 

The trust of my constituents, derived from the knowledge that they need not second 
guess my motives, is worth more than any image that could be created by PAC-fiinded 
advertising. 

Second, the PAC system provides incumbents with an enormous, and in many 
instances, unfair, advantage. Thus the system of representative democracy is distorted to 
serve the interests of the powerful and to muffle the voice of the voters. Powerfully placed 
Members can rake in hundreds of thousands of PAC dollan from sources that have nothing 
to do with the needs of the people they were elected to represent and everything to do with 
their committee and subcommittee assignments. 

A bright and energetic challenger, who may tmly reflect the values and aspirations of 
the folks back home, may struggle to raise funds locally. Before he or she can even get a 
campaign off the ground, the incumbent can use his or her overwhelming fmancial 
superiority to negatively defme the challenger with paid advenising. When incumbents 
refuse PAC money and acc^ a voluntary role in this reform movement, they are offering 
to give ideas and legitimate challengers a chance to be heard. 

Third, the PAC system results in a process that diminishes a constituent’s incentive 
to contribute as an individual. After all, while a PAC can give up to SS,000 to a candidate, 
a sole contributor, including our own constituents, can donate only a fifth of that amount. 

To diminish the negative perception that PAC dollars buy influence and votes perhaps PACs 
and individuals should be able to contribute the same amount to the candidate of their 
choice. 

Pour, the single-issue quality of the PAC system promotes contributions based upon 
just a narrow range of issues. For instance, it encourages lawyers to contribute to 
candidates who vote in favor of lawyers’ interests. As such, contributors to PACs are 
exhoned to limit their financial support to those candidates who vote "correctly" for specific 
professions, unions, industries, companies and advocacy groups. As we all know; however, 
candidates must have positions and records on the entire spectrum of issues. Citizens need 
to evaluate candidates based on the entirety of their beliefs and actions, decide which issues 
are most critical to them, and lend their support accordingly. 

When I introduced H.R. 1432 earlier this year, I knew that the battle for genuine 
reform would be fierce. According to Common Cause, for example, as of August 2 of this 
year, there were only four Senators and 25 members of the House who refuse PAC money - 
- including four members of the House freshman class. This is a modest beginning, but it is 
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not enough. Those of us who have made this decision need to convince other 
Representatives that they can win their election without taking these dollars. 

While I remain committed to the abolition of PACs, I continue to be a steadfast 
supporter of overall campaign finance reform. As such, I look forward to a debate on in- 
district contribution levels, public financing, spending caps and, of course, PAC 
contributions. 

In the meantime, I remain steadfast in my belief that as long as a Member of 
Congress has the public’s trust, he or she doesn’t need the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of PAC contributions to be elected. 

Again, I thank the Chairman and the members of the committee for conducting this 
hearing. I think that such a forum is tremendously important, not just for those of us who 
are supporters of campaign finance reform in the Congress, but for Americans nationwide 
who support our effons. 
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The Chairman. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

With those of us that are here, it appears to be pretty close to 
a fair fight. Because Mr. Kanjorski, Mr. Whitfield, although modi- 
fying the amount of money that PACs have, believe they ought to 
exist. And Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Inglis do not. Andy Jacobs 
doesn't think there should be any private money, PAC or individ- 
ual, in the system. So we have got a relatively even discussion op- 
portunity. 

Obviously, then, those of you who believe that PACs should not 
be allowed to exist in terms of voluntary associations, combining 
information and money to assist candidates, that you don't think 
there is a First Amendment problem with (banning) PACs. Obvi- 
ously, you wouldn't haveoffer^ it. 

Do you believe the question is open, that it could go either way, 
or that you are pretty comfortable that there is no First Amend- 
ment problem with banning the free association and the combining 
of money for participation in the system? 

Now, Andy's position would seem to be that you would simply ig- 
nore— pass law that says you can't do any of that. Now, what are 
you goi ng to do? 

Mr. J ACOBS. No, no, I propose a constitutional amendment. 

The Chairman. Excuse me, correct. A Constitutional amendment 
to make sure that there is no individual money involved. 

Mr. J ACOBS. Yes, I think that is necessary. Of course, I will just 
elaborate slightly on that. Who was it, Teddy Roosevelt said that 
what is constitutional depends on whether the fifth J ustice comes 
down heads or tails. And I think we have that problem here. 

As near as I can tell, the theory must have been the old Amer- 
ican slang expression "money talks," and therefore it was entitled 
to First Amendment privileges. 

The amendment, Mr. Chairman, that I have proposed, does two 
things: It states that neither physical desecration of the Flag of the 
United States, nor political contributions of money for the purpose 
of electing people to public office, shall be speech under this article. 

As I say, I think you have to stretch your imagination a long way 
on both of those, and all I want is a little correctional navigation. 

Mr. Greenwood. The Buckle/, in the Buckle/ decision, as I un- 
derstand the rule, was that the government can restrict contribu- 
tions only— the only purpose recognized by the Supreme Court to 
justify such restrictions is the prevention of real or apparent cor- 
ruption. 

As I said in my testimony, corruption is a strong word to apply 
here. But I think the use of the word "apparent" clearly makes it— 
I think if you ask American citizens if they think the special inter- 
est contributions to congressional campaigns corrupt the process, I 
think clearly you would get a rather overwhelming affirmative an- 
swer. I think that the— that that gives us more than ample room 
to sustain constitutional challenge. I am not an attorney. 

The Chairman. A proposed discussion might be that the same 
decision removed the limits on individual personal money being 
used in the campaign. Congress in the 1974 amendments to the 
Federal Campaign Act said there were limits on personal money, 
and the Court removed them. 
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Is there any general feeling that unlimited personal funds have 
the appearance of corruption in the system as well? Perhaps they 
could be banned on that same constitutional basis, or is that 
stretching it too far? 

Mr. Kanjorski. Mr. Chairman, not to get into the Constitutional 
question, because I really think we get off the point, and will never 
accomplish campaign reform if we get into that. But PACs existed 
in the United States for hundreds of years in one form or another. 

I n some instances, we called them country clubs, in some instances 
we called them union halls. In Pennsylvania, we used to call them 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and United States Steel. 

We have seen the abundant ability of a few people to put re- 
sources together that affect gubernatorial elections, senatorial elec- 
tions, congressional elections, on down to legislative and local elec- 
tions. 

You know, maybe the Congress made a big mistake. On the way 
over, I was thinking about it. If only we had not called them "politi- 
cal action committees" which became known as PACs, became 
Pacman, we said instead Democratic Action Committee, and every- 
body is for democracy, it may be a nomenclature problem. 

The fact of the matter is most people do not realize what a PAC 
is. So many people have campaigned against PACs, they do not re- 
alize that you have more accountability and disclosure now in the 
law, since the campaign reforms of 1970s were put in place, than 
we ever had. 

I come today with a unique perspective. There are only two 
Members of the current Congress who served in the Congress the 
last time it was controlled by the Republican party. I served in the 
83rd Congress of the United States as a Page. I saw the makeup 
of the last Republican Congress. And things have changed a great 
deal since then, and those people that didn't have the perspective. 

There wasn't a Member's office then that you couldn't go into at 
that time, where there wouldn't be a safe. As a matter of fact, this 
very building was designed with the safes in the Member's offices. 
I hope you don't think they were putting their chess sets in there. 
They were putting their campaign funds in those safes. And they 
had bank accounts downtown, in the largest banks, with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, totally unaccounted for. 

It seems to me the corrections of the 1970's, like political action 
committees (PACs), was quite a revolutionary correction. And it 
has allowed many industries to have an undo influence on some 
particular pieces of legislation. And I think you have to worry 
about that, the pharmaceutical industry, for example, wants some 
special provision, tax benefits for operating in Puerto Rico. 

But the PACs I receive money from on the Democratic side are 
the carpenters in my district, the plumbers in my district. And the 
major difference is they give five bucks a month or two bucks a 
month each to a PAC and they get all of these small contributions 
together and they send me a check for $1,000 or $2,000 to rep- 
resent 1,500, 2,000 people. 

If I had to solicit them under our normal process, we would prob- 
ably spend 50, 60 percent of the funds raised on expenses, running 
to restaurants, saling, doing advertising, for that amount of 
money. Would that make it any better money? 
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You feel it does make it better money? Well, we differ 

The Chairman. Paul, let somebody get in on that in terms of if 
they do feel it is different, why is it different? 

Mr. Inglis. I think it is considerably different. 

The Chairman. What is negative about it? 

Mr. I NGLis. I n fact, that is what we want you to do. We want you 
to go to somebody and ask them: Will you come to my baseball 
event and pay $25 per family and commit to this thing, that en- 
deavor? Rather than having the union hall or the corporation basi- 
cally impose upon employees or members. And there is extortion, 
I mean, it is a fairly strong word 

Mr. Kanjorski. That is enforcement, that is a question of en- 
forcement. If that is occurring 

Mr. Inglis. Well, but again if— maybe extortion is a little too 
strong a word. We all know, for example, in an United Way Cam- 
paign, everybody in the accounting firm is expected to give "X" 
amount of dollars, because they want 100 percent. Now that is not 
extortion, it is just a social norm. So the social norm at the union 
or at the office is that you will give to the PAC. 

Mr. Kanjorski. Having lived in both parties 

The Chairman. Let me ask a question to try to focus on, because, 
Paul, I think I agree with you, if you ask the constitutional ques- 
tion, you are all over the place. 

If we can set the constitutionality question aside, is there a log- 
ical argument for individuals who come together in an association 
having the ability to contribute more to a candidate in a particular 
election cycle, than individual? 

Mr. Inglis. If I may address that. 

The Chairman. Mr. Whitfield's legislation goes directly to that. 
He says, no, the same amount should go to either. He said since 
limits were not indexed, the $3,000 amount seems to bring it up 
to date. Ed's legislation goes directly to that. 

Those of you, even though you may feel you can ban PACs con- 
stitutionally, do you believe that if you are wrong there is a ration- 
ale for having a different amount for collections of people versus an 
individual? 

Mr. Kanjorski. I think it is a degree of sophistication and 
knowledge. And what you are running against— there was a fa- 
mous Senator who 

The Chairman. I really— if somebody has got a specific response, 
especially those who are opposed to PACs, because I am trying to 
follow a line of questioning here? 

J im, you had your finger up. 

Mr. Greenwood. The question you asked earlier was is there an 
argument for not having a limit on individual contributions? I 
think there is— there should be a limit on individual contributions. 

The Chairman. I am not speaking of personal money, the Court 
has said personal money has no limit. Should there be? 

Mr. Greenwood. I think there should be a limit. I think it 
makes some sense to take that $1,000 limit and inflate it up to 
$2,600 or $2,500 or 3,000, whatever inflation would have done to 
it. But I think that the distinction here is if— if Mr. Kanjorski goes 
to his district and he invites as many carpenters as he can find 
who like him in his district and they all come with $20 or $50, and 
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to his beef and beer, I don't care whether that adds up to $500 or 
$15,000, if that is how many carpenters he has who iive in his dis- 
trict who support him. 

M r. Kanj orski . And that gets down to the argument 

Mr. Greenwood, if i may, what is probiematic is when car- 
penters or when piumbers from aii over the country send money to 
Washington, and a district has very few, if any, carpenters, this 
can funnei thousands upon thousands upon thousands of doiiars in 
against a chaiienger who may be compieteiy consistent with the 
views on iabor management reiations in his district. 

The Chairman. That gets to the point of deaiing with the major- 
ity-! n-district concept or another approach to where the finances 
come from, but we are going to get into that in subsequent hear- 
ings. 

Mr. Greenwood. Cieariy, the PAC system answer is for you. it 
says that money wiii fiow from the 434 districts to the 435th. 

The Chairman, i understand. Are there ways to deai with it 
without banning PACs? 

Mr. Whitfield, in 1994, the Nationai J ournai did a survey be- 
fore the 1994 eiection and oniy 2 percent of the American peopie 
even feit campaign finance reform was a significant issue. 

Second of aii, the most important thing about campaign finance 
iaws, which we have pienty of, is disciosure and that the voters 
know who gives money to whom and they can raise an issue if it 
is out of State, in State, or however they want to do it. i think that 
micromanagement just creates additionai probiems for the system. 

The Chairman. And with disciosure, timeiiness is required and 
adequate resources to iet foiks know what was disciosed. My time 
has expired. 

i wiii recognize the gent ieman from Caiifornia. 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

i want to apoiogize to some in the sense i didn't hear your state- 
ments and others in the sense i have not been abie to engage in 
the questioning. Porter Goss was just iistening to me taik about 
gift and iobby reform over in the Ruies Committee and he took my 
remarks for the record there and i toid him we wouid take his 
here. He wouid i ike to join this panei but has not been abie to do 
so. 

There is no question that PACs have become the symboi of spe- 
dai interest giving, but i think we aii reaiize that before PACs a 
iot of peopie gave a iot of money for speciai interest purposes and 
that was never evident to anybody, it wasn't visibie. Wasn't dis- 
ciosed. it wasn't above the tabie. Therefore, perhaps the pubiic feit 
better about the process but, in fact, they were not being as weii- 
served by it. 

i do think it is important to put on the record that the average 
rank and fiie union member puts in about 6 cents a week and even 
the corporate PAC contributor contributes something iike $3.65 a 
week to a PAC. Whether we iike it or not, it invoives some 12 mii- 
iion peopie who give to 4,000 PACs, some more than one. 

When we go to simpiy aiiowing individuai donors to dominate, i 
think we do tend to go back, one, to an era where disciosure was 
not as prevaient and as usefui, where putting down "iawyer" or 
"homemaker" didn't reaiiy indicate why you had given. 
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And I think it also would tend, depending on how we would do 
it, to advantage people of means over people who have little to con- 
tribute or choose to contribute little. I am well aware of people who 
have been giving $25 for 20 years, immune somehow to the ravages 
of inflation. Many of my givers fall in that category. 

I would like to think we could if we do less with PACs in terms 
of what they can contribute, we would also perhaps think in terms 
of limiting what individuals could give. Yet I hear some say, and 
maybe some of you on this panel, who think we need to reverse it. 

I think the Speaker said that earlier. Limit maybe to a thousand 
what PACs give and let individuals give $5,000. 

I think we have to be fair to people of means but not disadvan- 
tage people who have little opportunity to contribute and who 
sometimes in their collective wisoom, whether it be a pro-life pack 
or teachers group, ought to be in a position to speak louder than 
their financial wherewithal would normally permit them to. I 
would be interested in anybody's reaction. 

The Chairman. (To M r. Greenwood:) You can respond to him. 

Mr. Fazio. J im. 

Mr. Greenwood. First of all, the fact that the current status sit- 
uation is an improvement over the past, I think, is a given, but I 
don't think that excuses us from taking the next step towards re- 
form. 

I think that if you wanted to have disclosure of every single con- 
tribution of any size I don't have a problem with that. We itemize 
them all anyway. I don't have a problem if they itemize all the oc- 
cupations. 

But on the issue of people of means versus people of lesser 
means, I think that that is a distraction, frankly. They are the 
same people giving to the PACs. The union member who gives the 
average of 6 cents, I am sure that is average, not an average of 
people who give to PACs, but it is an average of the unions. But 
the union PAC member whose total contribution over the course of 
the year may be $25, $50, $100 or $200 is still able to go to the 
union hall to an event for a candidate with his personal check and 
just as they do, as they magnify their power of giving through their 
PACs, they can certainly do that with their numbers. But then 
they represent the people in the district of like mind, people in the 
district of like mind, individually, freely coming and making a con- 
tribution. I know it is an organizational problem. 

Mr. Fazio. Sure. 

Mr. Greenwood. It is easier for the union to say, fill out the 
form and we will give you 15 minutes to do that, and then it is on 
automatic pilot. It is easier to do that than call them on the phone 
and say, come out and come to Kanjorski's fund-raiser. But the 
PAC individual can give at one time to the PACs, the same as peo- 
ple of means can give $1,000 to a PAC and so— and they also have 
the same organizational problems that managers would have, such 
as to come to an event for Greenwood or Kanjorski. So the means 
issue is not really pertinent. 

Mr. Fazio. Did you have your hand up earlier? 

Mr. Inglis. It is a mystery to me why someone would postulate 
that it is easier for people of small means to give through the vehi- 
cle of a PAC. I just don't understand it. 
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Mr. Kanj orski. I think I do. 

Mr. Inglis. Let me explain why I say that. It is very easy for 
someone of small means to write the check. Consider if they want 
to set up a PAC, though. They have to go hire a lawyer to establish 
the PAC, they have to have an accountant, all the structures. 
Clearly, it benefits structures and not individuals. Those are clear- 
ly designed, tilted in favor of either corporations or large labor 
unions. They are not tilted in favor of somebody at home who just 
wants to write a check. It is clearly harder to give through the ve- 
hicle of a PAC. 

The ownership is very important. I think that is what Mr. Green- 
wood was getting at, too, the sense of belonging to the Member of 
Congress and being part of his or her band is a very important part 
of America. We want people to believe in that candidate, to go and 
have the refreshments with the candidate and mix with him or her 
and their family and be part of it. 

Mr. Fazio. Let me say I think we are generalizing because I 
know there are corporate PACs and labor unions that are very 
closely tied to their members who are givers. For example, the 
postal workers will always have at your fund-raiser the people who 
are members of their union in the community to make sure that 
it is just not a check from some lobbyist. They want you to know 
who is there. The Farm Bureau will typically have people at the 
meeting who are actually contributors to their PAC. 

Now, I have to say not everyone operates the way those entities 
do. There are some far more impersonal but you may want to go 
to the questions of democracy with a small "d" within the PACs or 
whether or not they ought to be able to use corporate or treasury 
union money to solicit for funds. 

Some organizational structures do lend a great deal of back- 
ground and financial substance. The overhead for fund-raising and 
others are much more dependent on the interests of the individuals 
to give. That is also true of PACs that are created for single issue 
purposes where there is a tremendous amount of fervor and there- 
fore no problem raising the money to hire the accountants and law- 
yers, and, remember, that is there because we believe so strongly 
in disclosure and it does remove it from the amateur category but 
for a purpose more important to the public. 

The Chairman. We are operating with timing lights here and 
there will be an opportunity for a second round of questioning if 
we adhere to the lights. Obviously Members will pursue lines of 
questioning which may or may not coincide. 

Does the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Ehlers— before you in- 
quire let me mention the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Portman, is 
back with us, and regardless of the argument of the constitutional- 
ity of PACs or not, he did in his testimony bring up a couple of 
what I consider to be anomalies perhaps where individuals in con- 
tributing under one structure, partnerships, are counted as individ- 
ual contributions whereas under a PAC structure they are not. 

So you have ways to multiply your ability to influence the system 
notwithstanding the $1,000 limit on individuals. We are going to 
have to focus on that problem whether or not— obviously, if you as- 
sume PACS are unconstitutional you can eliminate them. But that 
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is a problem that no one else focused on and I want to bring that 
into the discussion. 

The gentleman from Michigan, sorry. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me based on the testimony I have heard that the rea- 
son individuals want to ban PACs is somehow they either do ille- 
gally influence the behavior of Members of Congress, or putting a 
better cast on it, they give the perception of having an influence 
on the behavior of Members of Congress. 

I happen incidentally to think that is not true. It would be a bla- 
tantly illegal action to do so. 

But I want to mention something that I have not heard at all in 
terms of influence of PACs. That is not influencing the behavior of 
individual Members of Congress but rather in determining who 
gets elected to Congress. 

That is an issue that I think should be addressed as being far 
more pertinent to the matter of PACs. Clearly, I am much more 
likely to get contributions from the Chamber of Commerce than 
from the unions, although I do get contributions from both. The 
Democrats are more likely to get contributions from unions than 
from the Chamber of Commerce. 

Why is that? It is not because of any individual qualities. It is 
because they want a Democrat or a Republican elected. 

So, in a sense, I think if you are talking about the dangers of 
PACs, it is not in changing individual votes or individual behav- 
iors, it is in determining who gets elected in the first place. 

Mr. Whitfield. Mr. Ehlers, I brought that issue up in my testi- 
mony. That was what I perceived to be the most significant prob- 
lem. In 1994, 80 percent of the people elected were incumbents. 
That is basically because of the disparity in the system. PACs can 
give $10,000 in the cycle and individuals can give $2,000. If you are 
a challenger, you are simply not going to receive PAC money. 

Mr. Ehlers. That may be a factor, although I think there are 
many, many factors in incumbency retention, and the last two elec- 
tions gave the lie to most theories of why incumbents get reelected. 
I am sorry I missed your testimony and did not hear that point. 

The other thing that concerns me a little bit about the testimony 
of those who want to eliminate PACs is there is no discussion of 
the influence of individuals. I don't know if your experience is dif- 
ferent from mine, but I have never, ever had a PAC approach me 
and in any way imply they wanted my vote in return for a con- 
tribution. Never. I have had quite a few individuals talk to me and 
say "I gave you $50 and I want you to vote this way on this issue." 
We have all had that. 

What is so terrible about PAC contributions and what is so good 
about individual contributions? In that regard, I commend Mr. J a- 
cobs. He will get rid of all of them. But that creates yet another 
problem because in your proposal the incumbent and challenger 
are treated equally and the incumbent has better name identifica- 
tion. Each is given the same radio, TV and newspaper space, but 
the incumbent still has the advantage. 

Mr. J ACOBS. May I respond? 
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Mr. Ehlers. What I am simply pointing out is I am not con- 
vinced as to what your motivation is; you are still going to have 
problems remaining. You may respond. 

Mr. J ACOBS. If I may, I wonder how many people know the name 
Kato Kaelin. He was on the witness stand fairly briefly but every- 
body in the country knows who he is. 

The greatest equalizer I can imagine is when the public comes 
to paying attention after the World Series is over, and if both peo- 
ple, the challenger and the incumbent, are on an equal measure, 
the TV, and they both can be seen and judged that way it is a great 
equalizer. 

There is another thing, I don't know what makes anybody think 
the challengers automatically are the ones who are going to get a 
lot of money if you take the strictures off. Clearly, that is not the 
case. 

There is an old saying, who pays the fiddler calls the tune. If you 
let the American public pay the fiddler, they will come a lot closer 
to calling the tune. With all due respect to my friends from tobacco 
growing areas, how in the world do you suppose tobacco subsidies 
passed year after year if it weren't for the fact there are two kinds 
of cigarette packs? Packs and PACs. 

Mr. Kanj orski. May I suggest we are looking at the wrong thing 
again. What we should be looking at is comprehensive reform and 
how to encourage the broadest possible participation in the Demo- 
cratic process, particularly in getting elected to Congress. That 
means challengers have to have an opportunity for access to the 
voter. 

How that is attained— we wouldn't be talking about PACs here 
today if we didn't have private enterprise running our licensed TV 
stations, because as a matter of fiat, we can issue stamps or give 
candidates time. All of us know that is two-thirds of our costs in 
our districts. Clearly, if we opened up the radio and TV stations for 
an allotted number of hours to be used by candidates at their will, 
that sounds like a great thing for probably 300 of us. But those 
poor characters in Los Angeles, they are never going to get heard. 
So we know there is no way of putting into force the ideal system. 

We are so diversified and so broad a country. So why try and 
change the private ownership of the airwaves? Why go through all 
the machinations? Why not just try and find a way that we can get 
equality of accessibility for ideas, knowing full well we will not get 
to perfection? 

But there isn't any doubt in my mind that the last election did 
prove something to me, the winners other had less money then the 
losess. Obviously, issues prevailed. 

Mr. Ehlers. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood. I appreciate that may be a rosier picture than 
I have drawn, and I don't think you were here for my testimony, 
Vernon, but PACs tend to give to Members of Congress because 
they want Republicans to win or Democrats to win. And there is 
a certain amount of truth to that. But when I ran against an en- 
trenched incumbent in 1992, I called PACs who were business 
PACs who always supported Republicans and their response was, 
God, we hope you beat him but we have to give our money to him 
because he is on the Commerce Committee. That is a reality. 
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PACs simply went in the direction of whether Republicans or 
Democrats tend to support their positions. We must assume the 
subcommittee Chairman must be a super Republican or a super 
Democrat and the full committee Chairman must be a super-duper 
Republican or a super-duper Democrat because they sure get a lot 
more money than the average Republican or Democrat. One might 
be that it has something to do with access, if not influence. 

The Chairman. The gentleman's time has expired. 

We can have another round of questioning if we can go through 
The first by honoring the clock. I would tell the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania he missed the Speaker's initial statements in which 
he said he believed that PAC money followed power and that you 
could see the change from Democrats to Republicans. 

Does my friend from Arizona wish to inquire? 

Mr. Pastor. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

It is interesting because I have had the opportunity to oversee 
in several countries, mainly Central America, elections and there 
was always the complaint of the minority party or the opposition 
party of the state that the state party always had all the perks and 
benefits. It is interesting, the incumbent will always benefit just by 
being in office, whether it is franking, or any time that person 
wants to make a statement, they will get the media, the TV and 
the radio, to follow them, or newspapers will write about them. In- 
cumbency brings with it some status that provides a benefit. I 
think as much as we want to do away with franking and all that, 

I think we will always have that situation. 

Maybe things are different where I come from, but at least with 
the political action committees that I participate with there always 
has been some type of local presence, meaning that if it is the cot- 
ton growers, it is the cotton farmers in Arizona. And in the district 
I represent, these people are the ones who basically have to say 
this is someone that can represent me well, does represent me well, 
and I feel that we can endorse him, we will endorse him in his 
campaign. This applies to the unions as well. 

I have lost support probably from very strong unions because of 
my positions, especially on NAFTA. I voted for NAFTA because my 
district aligns with Mexico and I felt it was good for the district. 
So there were local union members who went to their national 
boards and said, we are not going to support his campaign. 

So at least in my situation there has been a local presence and 
also the local people have been able to influence whether or not the 
contributions will come to me. 

Since I have been in Congress, one of the arguments that I have 
heard, and it is mainly from Minority Members and in many cases 
women who are our peers here in Congress, is that they come from 
districts or represent districts that have very little wealth or very 
few individuals that can write the checks in a number such that 
they can have effective campaigns. They are willing to accept PAC 
money from those organizations that they are philosophically in 
tune with. I would like to hear a response from you gentlemen to 
that argument. If you want to start with Mr. Jacobs and move 
down, that is fine. I would I ike to hear your response. 

Mr. J ACOBS. I think you have my answer in my chief statement. 
If everybody in the country contributes to the process as in fact 
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they do to the serving of the process, no private money is allowed 
in congressional office operations. If you aid that, you would have 
an equalization, and the general public would not only have the op- 
portunity to hear people regardless of whether rich or poor, people 
like them and give them money, but also would have the reassur- 
ance that one of the panelists talked about a moment ago. Whether 
those contributions influenced a person or not, public perception is 
clearly that they do, and the public— Caesar's wife was a pretty im- 
portant aspect to all this. 

Mr. Pastor. Yes. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Mr. Pastor, I think this is an interesting issue 
that has to be dealt with. But I will make a statement that some- 
one who is in a rural district that is poor or poor urban district is 
not running against someone who represents a rich suburb, in 
other words, it is always interesting, I hear the argument, there is 
never focus on the fact that the incumbent's competition faces the 
same fund-raising challenge. 

By moving from PACs to more individual contributions, it is my 
view if done properly you will still have a lot of individuals giving, 
more giving from that area. You are going to have people giving be- 
cause they believe in the candidate one way or the other and you 
are not going to have the undue influence, I think. If you look at 
the facts you have to see that they have given to incumbents, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, they give to incumbents for ac- 
cess, not because they believe in them. 

You can argue in the poorer districts you would have better rep- 
resentation and you would still have the same level playing field 
that you don't have now because the PAC money is coming in from 
Washington to a district where there is not resources for that chal- 
lenger. 

Mr. Pastor. The Speaker earlier talked about another factor he 
is very concerned with, and some of you, I think, talked about it 
as well. You have people who have the means, who are wealthy, 
and they go shopping to districts and say, I can win here or there. 

I will put my money in and I will buy it. 

Now, this has happened in some districts where people with 
money are able to go in there, at least they think they are able to 
go in there and, with their money, buy the election. 

Mr. Whitfield. I would say if you eliminate PACs, you end up 
with a worse scenario. Because in that situation, people in rural 
districts where it is difficult to raise money anyway, are going to 
become more dependent upon individuals with wealth. Those peo- 
ple are going to have more influence on the candidates than if you 
take PAC money where you generally do not know your contribu- 
tors except the few workers who live in your district. 

Mr. Kanjorski. Can I add something to that? 

The Chairman. Briefly, because the gentleman's time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Kanjorski. Some of us would like to emulate the English 
system but we forget that system nominates the members of Par- 
liament from a central core. They don't get selected from the con- 
stituency. 

The second thing is, I have to answer that directly, I would not 
have been able to run for Congress against a sitting incumbent 
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Demcxirat except I was able to finance the campaign myself. It was 
physically impossible to raise the kind of money to mount a cam- 
paign to get access over TV and radio that is necessary to strike 
the issues to win a primary. 

When you talk about minorities and women, certainly very often 
if they don't have great personal wealth, they may be the best can- 
didate in the world, they will just never get out there. On the other 
hand, you may have a clinker as a Member but he will be the can- 
didate. 

I go back to what Ms. Dunn said, all of us who have tried to so- 
licit candidates, you know how difficult it is at every level of gov- 
ernment because no one wants to run who would surely lose. To 
have the opportunity to win does take money in our position. 

The Chairman. Does the gentlewoman from Washington wish to 
inquire? 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do wish to inquire and 
to say a special hello to Paul, whose sister is my precinct commit- 
tee officer in my district in Bellevue. 

Mr. Kanjorski. I am truly bipartisan. 

Ms. Dunn. That was a good point. 

The Chairman. His sister hasn't backslid yet? She is still a Re- 
publican? 

Ms. Dunn. No. She is a Republican. 

Mr. J AcoBs. Glad you said yet. 

The Chairman. Ever. I stand corrected. 

Ms. Dunn. We discussed in talking about PAC contributions the 
pluses, the minuses; we talked about the correlation. I think Mr. 
Inglis brought up the correlation between incumbency and PAC do- 
nations. 

I was interested in Mr. Portman's comments that the Supreme 
Court has never, really never directly addressed the issue of ban- 
ning PACs. Is that correct? 

Mr. PoRTMAN. I believe that is correct. If you look at the seminal 
decision. Buckle/ v. Valeo decision, it does not address it. I would 
argue by addressing the apparent or real corruption issue, it is a 
decision that can be used to support the constitutionality of ban- 
ning at least connected PACs. 

Ms. Dunn. I think that is very interesting information, Mr. 
Chairman, since that is an issue that often comes up, the unconsti- 
tutionality of limiting a PAC's contribution unless it is supported 
by Federal funding of campaigns. So that is one we need to spend 
some time going into to get at what is really in there. 

A couple of issues are intriguing to me. Bundling is one of those. 
It is a way that organizations are able to direct many, many checks 
from individuals to contributors. I think that is something that we 
have to question as we look into means of funding political cam- 
paigns in this Nation. 

But, Mr. Whitfield, I wanted to ask you a question. I agree with 
you that one of the major problems in dealing with PACs right now 
is the perception that people at home have that we sit back here 
dialing for dollars, huge contributions, $5,000 per election, $10,000 
in a two-election cycle, rather than going back home and talking 
to our constituents where we should be; that the connection is no 
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longer there, that we are wooed by these huge donations that PACs 
are able to give. 

My approach to that is that you equalize PACs with what an in- 
dividual can contribute which is what you say in your proposal, but 
I would bring the PACs down to $1,000 as the individuals are now. 

Let me just ask you, how do you— how would you explain to the 
public, your constituents back home, that you would actually be 
raising the individual limit of these huge major donors to $3,000 
as you limit the PACs to $3,000? 

Mr. Whitfield. First of all, a lot of people in my district really 
do not know what a PAC is. They think corporate funds are in- 
volved in PACs, which they are not. 

But I would simply say that West Vaco, for example, their em- 
ployees number 2,000 in my district. They have a PAC. They can 
give $5,000 each. An individual can only give $1,000. So I would 
simply raise the amount, as you suggested, from $1,000 to $3,000, 
and I would make the argument that $3,000 is a reasonable 
amount for an individual to be able to give as long as the PACs 
cannot give any more than that. I have talked about that a lot 
throughout my district, and most people really agree with that. 

I don't think that this money corrupts necessarily. I think that 
disclosure is the important thing, whether it is bundling or what- 
ever it is. We have adequate disclosure laws today so that people 
are aware of where your money is coming from. 

Like everybody else, I do not need a Federal law telling me that 
it is going to be to my benefit to raise as much money in individual 
contributions in my district as possible. I make an effort to do that. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

I think really what we have to do here as we redesign campaign 
finances, we have to bring the individual into the process to a 
much greater degree. Earlier before your panel began, we talked 
about how you could use the tax code to do that. For example, giv- 
ing some sort of credit as we used to do to donors of $100 or less 
money. 

Flow in your thinking on this issue, with your bills that address 
PAC contributions, how would you see that we could successfully 
encourage more people to be involved on the funding end of things? 
I am looking at anybody on the panel. 

M r. j AcoBs. I would be glad to answer that. 

Ms. Dunn. Other than public funding. 

Mr. j ACOBS. By my system. The public is going to be more inter- 
ested if they can hear a variety of opinions, and if the law is lobby- 
ist is the gatekeeper to communication, to a considerable extent 
they are not going to hear that variety because some people don't 
like what the lobbyists want. Some candidates want to talk about 
something else. 

If you really got in and had these various points of view, I think 
it would be more attractive to the public. If it is more attractive 
to the public, the public is more likely to participate, even if you 
go with private contributions, more likely to get interested, more 
likely to go vote, more likely to write that $5 or $10 check and un- 
dergo the excruciating burden of digging down and getting 32 cents 
and sending it directly to the campaign of the person the citizen 
favors. 
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Mr. Kanjorski. May I suggest, in the tax credit concept every- 
one, other than those people on welfare or the working poor that 
don't pay taxes at all, pays some sort of tax, and if you construct— 
I give up to $200 tax credits, I did that favor of my Republican 
friends because you have to recognize there are more higher donors 
on the Republican side. It would be more work for the Democrats 
to raise that money. If you tell people you are taking money paid 
in taxes to the government and directing them to the candidate of 
your choice, it is a hiatus until you get the three or four months' 
tax credit between elections. That is not making an onerous con- 
tribution on the part of these people. 

It would seem to me any reasonable candidate who should stand 
for Congress would have 500 or a thousand people in his district 
that he could go and ask them to stand the interest lost for that 
four, five, six month period until they recoup the money from the 
Federal Government. 

Finally, you want a filtering process. The one mistake we don't 
want to make is publicly finance anybody who runs for office, be- 
cause I can give you examples in Pennsylvania. We did that in the 
judicial system and we started to get 30 and 40 candidates run- 
ning, for only three spots on the Supreme Court or Commonwealth 
court, and the persons who drew the first three ballot lines won. 
You can't run issue elections in judicial rates like this. So we have 
to have a filtering mechanism, but we have to have accessibility to 
funds to buy the private sector time and not disturb the TV, radio 
or newspapers and force them to run political ads or not pay them 
for it. We are taking on a much larger task than necessary. 

The Chairman. The gentlewoman's time has expired. I believe 
the gentleman from Michigan had a question he would like to ask. 

Mr. Ehlers. Not a question, simply a comment. It was intended 
for Mr. j acobs on the first round. I have a comment that concerns 
your suggestion for free TV. I suspect Abraham Lincoln would not 
have been able to be elected if it were based on TV contests. 

Mr. j ACOBS. That is mainly because they didn't have TV. It was 
easy to get to all the constituents in those days. 

Mr. Ehlers. But the other thing, it seems to me the panel identi- 
fied PACs as a problem and incumbency as a problem. We can 
solve both in one shot by saying no PACs for incumbents, only for 
challengers. 

The Chairman. With that, I would like to thank very much the 
panel both for your testimony and your willingness to come back 
and begin the process of questioning each other. 

If there is a vote immediately following this vote, it will be 10 
minutes after the last vote. The committee will stand in recess 
until 2:20. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Ehlers [presiding]. I would like to call the hearing to order. 

I apologize for the interruption for a few votes but it is nice that 
we have now solved all of the problems of the District of Columbia, 
and we can return to campaign finance reform. 

We have a second panel before us. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Thomas, has another meeting which requires his attend- 
ance. I will be presiding until he returns. 
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We have, first of all, the Honorable Linda Smith from the State 
of Washington. And I understand you have decided to share your 
time somewhat differently. The time limit is five minutes per per- 
son. The arrangement you have described is fine so we will proceed 
accordingly. 

I will recognize the gentlewoman from Washington. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LINDA SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Ms. Smith of Washington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and other 
members of the Committee. This is a great opportunity to restore 
the American people's confidence in this system. I am going to 
summarize my comments and share my time with Mr. Meehan and 
give you my complete statement for submission. 

It has been clear, listening to the testimony today, that there are 
a lot of people that agree that special interest money holds an 
undue influence on the political process. But I think something I 
want to tell you is this: I helped run the grassroots organizations 
in our state. People don't believe they count anymore. They believe 
special interests counts and they don't. We must change this per- 
ception. 

One way we can do this is by dealing with the influence of Politi- 
cal Action Committees. Earlier this year, RqDresentative 
Brownback, myself and several freshman reformers, introduced a 
bill that abolished PACs outright. This was the same position that 
was advocated by Speaker Gingrich last November on the MacNeil- 
Lehrer Report. More recently, I have joined a national coalition 
with Congressman Shays, Meehan and others and we are testifying 
before you today on a bipartisan bill, H.R. 2566. 

This bans PACs and has a fail-back position and we have decided 
that this is more defensible, but the people want PACs removed. 
And I would say that again, because I don't believe the American 
people want a reduction of special interest power. They want an 
elimination of special interest power. 

I ask this committee to resist leaving PACs at all, and I do this 
for a very clear reason. When I got here, I was amazed at the 
evening fund-raisers and that we had to talk about them not affect- 
ing us even though we were going between votes. I know that it 
doesn't affect some of you. You have said that. But it troubles me 
deeply that the impression is that we are taking money while we 
are voting and that we are holding fund-raisers and getting the 
money from special interests. 

We do know for sure that this process does lock some of us in 
here. We can get the money easily. It comes to us. The challenges 
are at home trying to raise it out of people. It gives us a four-to- 
one advantage in PAC money. 

Finally, I would like to close with this: We have to have a bipar- 
tisan solution. History has shown that when you start on this and 
you come out with a partisan solution, that all you do is use it in 
the campaign year to beat each other up and never accomplish any- 
thing. 

I would encourage this committee to adopt a bipartisan solution. 
We have brought you a bipartisan bill. We would ask that you use 
it or come up with your own, but please don't wait until the next 
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campaign cycle and work on campaign reform. Do something strong 
now. 

I commend you for taking this very, very difficult issue. And I 
give the rest of my time to Representative Meehan. 

[The statement of Ms. Smith follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSWOMAN LINDA SMITH 
before tbe Committee on House Oversight 

Hearing on Legislation Concerning the Role of Political Actions Committees 
in Federal Elections 

Thursday, November 2, 1995 

Chairman Thomas, Congressman Fazio, and members of the Committee: 

Thank you for allowing me this opportunity to come before the Committee to discuss 
an issue that is so importaiu to restoring the American public’s faith in government. As 
many of you may know, ever since I was drafted into Congress by write in last year. I’ve 
been struck with the need to reform the way money is raised in D.C. The American people 
are convinced that something is seriously wrong with the way special interest money affects 
the political process. Congress cannot expect confidence in our solutions to the vital 
issues before us if the American people contimie to perceive that special interest money rules 
Washington. D.C. I commend your efforts in taking the first bold step to examine the 
current campaign financing system. By doing so, you are demonstrating to the public that 
Congress cares about the trust of the American people. 

The term limit movement came about because of citizens believing that the longer 
incumbents were in D.C., the less connected they were to people and the more connected 
they were to special interests. The only way they saw to crumble the power structure built of 
special interest dollars was to knock it down every 6 years or so. 
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Without a doubt, most people would agree that special interest money going to 
incumbents at a 4-1 ratio holds an undue influence on the political process. According to a 
poll taken in June for Americans Talk Issues Foundation, 70 percent of Americans believe 
that the government is run for the benefit of special interests, not for the benefit of most 
Americans. We must change this perception. One way that we can do so is by dealing with 
the influence of Political Action Committees (PACs). 

We have introduced legislation to zero out contributions from PACs. The bill, H.R. 
2072, introduced in July with Representative Brownback and other freshmen reformers 
placed an outright ban on PAC contributions in federal elections. The same position 
advocated last December by soon-to-become House Speaker Newt Gingrich. On 
MacNeil/Lehrer, he stated, "it seems to me, that Political Action Committees have grown to 
be instruments that no longer serve the public interest. They serve special interests. I am 
very prepared to try to work out something which would zero out Political Action 
Committees." More recently, I joined Congresmen Shays, Meehan, and Minge in introducing 
a bipartisan bill. The Bipartisan Clean Congress Act of 1995, that also eliminates PAC 
contributions, but has a fallback provision in the event that the PAC ban is ruled 
unconstimtional. 

A PAC ban is essential to stop the checkbook lobbying that goes on here. I realize 
that I take a strong position on the issue of zeroing out PAGs — but I also believe that the 
American people feel the same way. Undoubtedly, we will face constitutional questions by 
tackling the PAC issue head on. But we must not let these legal speculations keep us firom 
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presenting a bill to Congress that does as the American people have asked us to do... clean up 
Congress. 

While 1 am not convinced that a PAC ban would be ruled unconstimtional, I believe it 
was a good idea to include a fallback provision in the Bipartisan Clean Congress Act. This 
provision would reduce PAC contributions from the current limit of $S,000 per election to 
$1,000 and would put an aggregate cap on PAC contributions of 25 percent of the election 
cycle spending limits. 

There will be attempts to keep special interest fundraisers in Washington, D.C. by 
keeping PAC contributions at some reduced level, such as $2,500 or $2,000 per election. I 
ask this Coimnittee to resist these attempts and can think of three reasons why such PAC 
provisions are less desirable. First, the American people do not want simply a reduction of 
PAC influence - they want an elimination. PACs tend to remove people from the political 
process. Once people are removed from the politieal process, they start believing that their 
political system has been bought by the highest bidder. Second, if PAC contributions are 
simply trimmed back, they will surely grow back over a period of time and we will be left 
with the same problem we have now. Third, by keeping PAC contributions at a reduced 
level, we would be leaving intact the current fundraising culmre that has flourished in D.C. 
and kept incumbents in power. Referring to the influence of PACs, House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich said in an interview with David Brinkley earlier this year, 'last year 91 percem of 
all incumbents were re-elected. I think that’s frankly too high a re-election rate. I don’t think 
it’s good for democracy." 
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I commend the members of this Committee for having the courage to deal with the 
difficult issue of PACs in this opening hearing on campaign finance reform. I am sure the 
Committee will use this hearing as a stepping stone to go beyond the issue of PACs to 
address overall reform. I recently heard a speaker say handling just pan of campaign reform 
would be like pushing down on a balloon - the funding will inevitably pop out somewhere 
else. If we eliminate PAC contributions but allow lobbyists and individuals representing 
special interests to continue giving one or two thousand dollars to incumbents at the nightly 
receptions and fundraisers taking place across the street, we do not change the culture of this 
place. That is why additional measures must be taken to address this special interest money 
as well. The legislation that Representatives Shays, Meehan, Minge and I have introduced 
takes aim at the other areas where special interest money will inevitably pop up. I look 
forward to seeing the Committee examine these other areas in future hearings. 

Finally, I would like to close by stressing the importance of a bipartisan solution to 
campaign finance reform. The American people are fed up with watching Congress play 
political games with this fundamental reform. Over the past few weeks I have had the 
pleasure of working with Representatives Chris Shays and Marty Meehan and David Minge 
on the House side and Senators John McCain, Russ Feingoid and Fred Thompson on the 
Senate side. We have joined together as a coalition because each of us is convinced that we 
must reform the campaign system in a bipartisan manner. Any reform plan that does not 
gain bipartisan support is doomed to fail or to be vetoed by-the President. Therefore, if we 
ate to pass a campaign reform bill, we are going to have to put some of our differences 
aside. Groups like United We Stand, Common Cause, Public Citizen and the League of 
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Women Voters all had different ideas of campaign reform but they managed to forego the 
"perfect” and work in agreement on a good bill that has been assigned to your Committee. 
For an example of their support, Common Cause's statement and Ross Perot’s letter of 
support are both included with my testimony. I encourage the able members of this 
Committee to do the same - to pass a bipartisan bill out of this Committee that 
fundamentally changes the culture of fundraising and that can be placed on the President’s 
desk early next year. History has shown us that waiting to pass campaign reform until we 
have the “perfect" bill or until we are well into the election season will ultimately doom 
reform efforts. The 104th Congress must do better than that - we owe it to the American 
people to restore their faith in government by passing real campaign reform. 
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Wednesday, October 2S, 1995 Lori Shnudd 

Statement Of Common Cause President Ann McBride On Introduction 


Of Smith-Shays-Meehan Campaign Finance Reform Legislation 

The campaign fioance refcins legislation announced today by Representatives Linda Smith (R- 
WA), Chris Shays (R-CT) and Martin Meehan (D-MA) is a criticaily important breakthrough in the 
efibrt to enact tough and raeaniogiul campaign iinance reform. 

The Smlth-Shays-Meehan House biU, along with its Senate counterpart introduced by Senators 
John h&Cain (R-AZ), Russell Feingold (D-WI) and Fred Thompson (R-TN) in September, is the 
first bipartisan campaign finance reform effort in a decade and represents the first time ever that 
Representatives and Senators have joined together in support of the same campaign finance reform 
l^isladon. This is critically important progress in the effort to achieve real reform. 

The Amesican people owe a debt of gratitude to Representatives Smith, Shays and Meehan, 
and Senators McCain, Feingold and Thompson. These Members of Congress have courageously set 
aside partisan differences, resisted intenial piessures and are acting on behalf of the overwhelming 
majority of Americans who are demanding — in ever increasing numben — that Congress clean up 
its campaign finance system and end the influence money scandal that has corroded Washington. 

The Smith-Shays-Meehan House bill, like the Senate bill, represents real and effective 
change. It establishes candidate spending limits; provides reduced-cost broadcast time and mailings 
for those candidates who abide by the spending limits; dramatically reduces spedal-intetest influ a i ce 

money by restricting PAC contributions, large individual contributions and contiibutions fiom 
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lobbyisu; and bans soft money and bundling. 

Make no mistake, this legislation faces an enonnously difficult road in the next few months. 
Theie are many in Congress who will do everything they can to kill this reform measure, and there 
are myriad special interests who have much to lose if the influence money game in Washington is 
taken away from them. 

To push for passage of this legislation. Common Cause is launching a grassroots campaign 
throughout the country to organize citizens to demand that their Members of Congress cosponsor and 
vote for these comprehensive campaign finance reform bills. 

# # # 
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Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ehlers. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN T. MEEHAN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee. I want to thank Congresswoman Smith and Con- 
gressman Chris Shays for allowing me portions of their time. We 
have been working. Congressman Shays and Congresswoman 
Smith and I have been working together on a bipartisan bill, cam- 
paign finance reform bill for some time. It is not a perfect bill, but 
it represents compromises from both sides of the aisle. 

Traditionally Democrats have been unwilling to abolish PACs. At 
the same time Republicans traditionally have been unwilling to go 
along with spending limits. The truth of the matter is, if we have 
real campaign finance reform, we have to have both. Our bill does 
both, limits the overall expenditures to $600,000. It also eliminates 
PACs. It eliminates bundling. It calls for legitimizing the process 
of soft money and it holds lobbyists contributions in and caps them 
at $100 per election cycle. 

You know, we have been talking about campaign finance reform 
on the Hill for a long, long period of time. The cost of running cam- 
paigns is going through the roof and the American people demand 
action. This bill mirrors the bill— the historic bill that was filed in 
the United States Senate that is picking up support every day. 
Senators McCain and Feingold's bill. It also limits large contribu- 
tions to 25 percent of the overall amount. 

Day in and day out. Members of Congress are being asked to 
make very difficult choices, choices about how to balance the budg- 
ets, choices about what to do about tobacco, and as long as we have 
a system of campaign finance that requires Members of Congress 
to be raising political money 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, we 
are going to have a system that the American public isn't going to 
have confidence in. 

This bipartisan bill is a bill that I believe both sides of the aisle 
ought to be able to support. It is extremely important that we not 
let this bill die as other bills have in conference committee because 
of the partisanship and the partisan nature that the debate has 
taken in past years. I would hope that this committee would work 
and look very seriously at this bill, not only is it a bipartisan bill, 
it is a bicameral bill. 

We are working with the United States Senate right now to get 
a bill that won't die in conference. Both political parties have been 
very good with coming up with campaign finance reform bills that 
die in conference. In this Congress, let's make a difference. Let's 
get a bill that won't die in conference, that the President will sign, 
that will result in real reform. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Meehan follows:] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity m testify before the committee. 

I am here today because I have joined with a hqaitisan group of members in a sincere effort 
to limit the flow of ^ecial interest money into Washington. In the past, conflicts between 
the House and the Senate, and the tendency for incumbents from both parties to watch out 
for their own reelection pro^iects have stopped repealed efforts to make changes in the way 
campaigns are flnanced. 

H.R. 2S66 cqnesents the first truly bi-paitisan campaign finance reform effort m the House 
m nearly a decade. The ShayS'Meehan-Smith bill is a close minor to the landmark 
l^islation introduced in the Senate by Senators lohn McCain, Russ Feingold and Alan 
Simpson. 

For the past year, I have been working with Democrats and R^blicans, from both the 
House ^id the Senate, to put together a comprehensive, bipartisan effort to change the way 
campaigns are run. And I think we have forged a solid compromise. 

H.R. 2566 will go a long way toward creating a fair and open electoral process. FAC’s are 
banned, with a fall-back limit of $1,000 per election and 25% of the aggregate total to reflect 
a matching cq) of 25 % on large donatio is. Sofl money is legitimatized, bundlii^ is banned, 
and lobbyist contributions are cr^iped at $100 per election. Provisions are included for 
candidates tunning in contested primaries, against wealthy candidates and to counter 
indqieodent eqienditnies. 

Again, this bill is a compromise. It has spending limits, and a PAC ban; it reigns in soft 
money spending, and it requires in state fund-raising. The bottom lines is that H.R. 2566 is 
the most comprehensive, bqnitisan, bicamend bill to hit this Congress in over a decade. 

I would be biqipy to answer any questions members of the committee may have. 


Mwno OH AKrtUO FAMM 
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The Chairman [presiding]. Thank you. We haven't had much of 
an effort to have our bills die in conference because we haven't 
been in the Majority. Once we start, it won't happen. 

I understand there are some folks who have a time pressure on 
planes and, if that is the case, if the other members of the panel 
wouldn't mind, we will go first to the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. That having been said, any written testimony 
that you have will be made a part of the record and you have five 
minutes to address the committee in any way you feel would en- 
lighten us. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NICK SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 
Back in 1979 when I first entered the Michigan legislature, multi- 
client lobbyists came with envelopes before key votes or after key 
votes as a very overt means of persuasion. 

In the United States Congress, that persuasion is much more 
subtle but just as real in the minds of individual Americans, and 
perception becomes reality. It diminishes the opportunity of this 
body to lead with any legislation that we pass in this country. 

Campaign finance reform is very important. Here is my sugges- 
tion: You shouldn't leave it up to leadership, the Speaker, task 
forces or anything else. I would suggest that you consider develop- 
ing a resolution on how you think we should proceed with cam- 
paign finance reform, bringing the different task forces and groups 
into play, and finalize what comes back to this committee at a date 
certain. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify. I hope we can move ahead 
aggressively on this issue, that I think is as important as the ques- 
tion of term limits, in having the respect of the American people. 

I would yield the balance of my time to Peter Torkildsen, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

[The statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 
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Testimony before the House Oversight Committee 

Congressman Nick Smith 

Campaign Finance Reform 


Mr. Chairman 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before committee this morning. When the people 
elected the first Republican Congress in 44 years last November, they hoped for real change in 
Washington. Not marginal change. Not cosmetic change but real change. 

In 1976, there were only 1 100 PACs. By 19S>2 there were over 4,000. In 1976, PACs 
donated $S2 million to Congressional races in 1992 constant dollars. In 1994, PACs donated 
$173 million. As the great political reporter Teddy White wrote in 1984 ”the flood of money that 
gushes into politics today is a pollution of democracy." 

For too long, members of both parties have had to spend too much of their time 
fimdraising. A balanced budget. Medicare solvency, protecting our citizens against theft and 
bodily harm, all desperately need our attention. 

Yet, too many of us are forced, by a campaign finance system badly in need of reform, to 
be nice to PAC lobbyists in order to raise money for re-election. As a result, there is a temptation 
to listen to the special interests that contribute. 

I know in my heart that my colleagues and I are good and honest citizens. I agree with 
former Senator Charles Mathias when he said, "Most of us are honest at all times, and all of us are 
honest most of the time." But, I also know that there are many people across America who worry 
about whether the politicians are going to pay attention to their problems or the interests of a well 
paid lobbyist. Further, the fact that PACs donate overwhelmingly to incumbents reinforces the 
public's perception that the system is biased towards incumbents and the status quo. 

Therefore, it is important that we address these fears. Perception becomes reality in terms 
of Congress' ability to lead. You can't have effective government without public confidence. 

That confidence is now lacking. 

When I was in the state legislature, I decided that I was just going to say "No" to the 
PACs and the special interests. As a result, I have never accepted a dime of money from PACs 
since I first tan for the Michigan state senate. Although I knew that I would always vote the way 
I felt was right regardless of who donated to my campaign, I also knew that it was equally 
importam that my constituents had no doubts about how much PAC lobbyists might be 
influencing my decisions. 

Refusing PAC money has been easier for me than others, however. I have had the good 
fortune to receive a very broad range of support fiom my constituents. Although I know many 
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other members would like to refuse PAC money, they feel forced to do so by well-financed 
opponents who accept PAC donations. 

My solution to this problem is to simply ban Multicandidate PACs fix>m donating to 
individual Congressional campaigns. I have authored a bill, H.R. 2446, the PAC Limitation Act, 
which would do this. It would also require that Congressional candidates raise 50% or more of 
their contributions fiom individual donors who reside in the district. 

By requiring candidates to raise 50% or more of their money fiom individual donors 
within their own district, they will be forced to spend time in their districts talking with their own 
constituents rather than in Washington talking to lobbyists and special interests. 

Mr. Chairman, members of Congress should be beholden to the people of their district and 
of the Unhed States. They should not be beholden to lobbyists and special interests. That is why 
I have introduced H.R. 2446 and why I am co-sponsoring other legislation that addresses other 
aspeas of the same problem as well. I am committed to making sure that the American people 
know that their representatives in Washington are working on their business, and not anyone 
else's. 
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Mr. Torkildsen. Massachusetts. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Massachusetts. Sorry. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER G. TORKILDSEN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Torkildsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Committee. Because of a time conflict, I will be very brief and sub- 
mit a longer statement for the record. I have filed two bills dealing 
with campaign finance reform. The first one is the one I am going 
to address today. It simply eliminates PAC contributions to House 
and Senate candidates. 

I think the time has come for us to take that very bold step. If 
we can do nothing else, at a minimum we should reduce contribu- 
tions from PACs from 5,000 to 1,000 per election, but I would hope 
the committee would take the needed and bold step of banning 
PAC contributions altogether. 

If you just look at the statistics, they are staggering. Fifty-five 
percent of candidates for the House received more than half their 
funds from PACs in the last election. Some Members receive over 
70 percent of their funds from PACs. 20 years ago, there were only 
600 registered PACs. Now there are over 4,000. And in the last 
election cycle, nearly one-third of all contributions to House and 
Senate candidates came from Political Action Committees. 

I think when you have individual contributions, people can see 
those have to be reported. That has to be continued. Individuals 
should be required to raise money from individuals. So I would 
hope this committee looking at the broader campaign finance re- 
form package and I have a bill on that— we can discuss at another 
time— would include that very important step of eliminating PAC 
contributions. 

I think that this more than any other step will help restore con- 
fidence in how all of us seek election and reelection and allow us 
to really act in the public interest. 

With that, I would be happy to yield back whatever time I have 
not consumed. 

[The statement of Mr. Torkildsen follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 


CONGRESSMAN PETER G. TORKILDSEN 

on Campaign Finance Reform 
(HR 2447 and HR 2471) 

before the Committee on House Oversight 
November 2, 1995 


Thank you, Chairman Thomas, Ranking Minority Member 
Fazio, and the entire Committee on House Oversight for 
holding this first in a series of hearings to focus on campaign 
finance reform. 

Congressional reform, including campaign finance reform, 
is a major step toward restoring people's confidence in 
Congress. We have addressed many important reform issues 
so far in the 1 04th Congress -- cutting congressional 
spending, eliminating committees, reducing committee staff 
by one-third, and passing the Congressional Accountability 
Act, just to name a few. As the co-chair of the Freshman 
Republican Reform Task Force in the 103rd Congress, I'm 
pleased one of the most important reform issues this House 
will face this year is now on the table: campaign finance 
reform, and particularly, reforming rules governing PAC 
contributions. 

As you are aware, I am the sponsor of two campaign 
finance reform bills this Congress including one bill to 
eliminate PAC contributions and another bill to reduce PAC 
contributions to $1000, as part of a larger campaign finance 
reform package. 

For this hearing, I will focus on PACs. 
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The proliferation of PACs in recent years is staggering: 

• Fifty-five percent of the candidates for the House 
received more than half of their total funds from PACs. 

• Some House colleagues receive over 75 percent of their 
total funding from PACs. 

• Today, 70 percent of PAC contributions still go to 
incumbents. 

• Twenty years ago there were only 600 registered PACs, 
today there are over 4000. 

• In the last election cycle, nearly one-third of all 
contributions received by House and Senate candidates 
were from PACs. 

As one of only two dozen Members who refuses all PAC 
contributions, I believe we must eliminate PAC contributions 
as a necessary first step in campaign finance reform. 

My bi-partisan proposal to ban PAC contributions, HR 
2447, is currently co-sponsored by five colleagues. 
Congressman Sanford, Greenwood, Horn, Inglis, and Jacobs. 

It seeks to eliminate multi-candidate political committees from 
contributing to House and Senate candidates. 

I am also a sponsor, with Congresswoman Fowler, of a 
comprehensive campaign finance reform package, HR 2471, 
which seeks to reduce PAC contributions to $1000, or the 
same level as personal contributions. If elimination of PAC 
contributions is not possible during the 104th Congress, I 
would support a reduction to $1000 as a good first step. The 
Torkildsen/Fowler proposal also addresses such other reform 
priorities as in-state financing, soft money, and bundling of 
contributions, among others. I look forward to participating in 
future Oversight hearings on these crucial campaign finance 
reform items. 
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Campaign finance reform is one of my top priorities. As 
co-chair of the Freshman Republican Reform Task Force, I 
introduced a comprehensive campaign finance reform package 
with Congresswoman Fowler, which garnered some twenty 
co-sponsors. Although I have limited myself to a maximum of 
six terms, I would be much happier to see the House pass real 
campaign finance reform sooner rather than later in my career 
- preferably this year, and preferably a bill which includes 
elimination of PAC contributions as one of its key provisions. 

Again, I thank you Chairman Thomas and Congressman 
Fazio, and the entire Committee for the opportunity to testify 
on my campaign finance reform bills today. 
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The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

I would tell him as well as others that earlier today we indicated 
that this was obviously the first series of hearings dealing with 
PACs. We will look at the court decision to allow individual— per- 
sonal contributions to be unlimited, the question of independent ex- 
penditures, political parties and a number of other areas. 

And some of our friends may want to come back and join us 
when another important part of a broader based piece of legislation 
that they may have introduced is focused on in a specific hearing. 

Mr. Torkildsen. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Tennessee. 

STATEMENT OF HON.ZACH WAMP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. Wamp. Thank you. Chairman Thomas, for calling us here to 
discuss what I think is one of the most important challenges facing 
all the Members of the 104th Congress, especially the new Repub- 
lican Majority. 

I come here as an expert today in one specific area of campaign 
finance and that is how you run a campaign without a dime of PAC 
money. I have done it twice, once narrowly losing to a long-time in- 
cumbent and another time battling through a tough primary and 
a tougher general election, each time refusing to take any PAC 
money even though my opponents had the advantage of using PAC 
dollars. 

My election is proof that it can be done, but that doesn't mean 
that I have lost my commitment to changing our system. Beyond 
the tilt that PACs put in the electoral process, there are at least 
two other evil influences, the perception that our elected leaders 
can be bought and the reality that big money special interests do 
in fact affect the process and outcomes in government here. 

Since arriving in Congress this year, I have seen that some of 
our constituents' worst fears may actually be true. Even our fresh- 
man class of the 104th Congress, which I consider to be the purest, 
most worthy group of leaders elected to this body in my lifetime, 
is not immune from the bad influence of PACs. I believe that PACs 
are the Achilles' heel of this freshman class' effort to reform busi- 
ness as usual in Washington. 

I have taken this on as a personal challenge and I ask the mem- 
bers of this committee to join me to reduce the influence of PACs 
in our election process so that newly elected Members don't have 
to feel that their first duty of office is to have a PAC fund-raiser 
so that legitimate challengers can still have a chance to make our 
elections competitive, so that special interests don't even think that 
they can buy votes, and so most importantly of all the people of our 
country can be assured that their elected representatives represent 
them and no one else. Our Members deserve to have the public 
trust, but we will enjoy that only when we make real strides to re- 
form the election process. 

Here is what I propose in my bill, the Wamp Congress Act of 
1995. First, reduce the PAC limit from $5,000 to $2,000 per elec- 
tion, bringing it into line with individual contributions by raising 
the personal limit from $1,000 to $2,000 per election. 
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Secondly, require that a majority of the candidate's money, 50 
percent plus $1, be raised from individual contributors residing in 
that candidate's home state. These two simple, straightforward re- 
forms will do wonders to bring the election process back home, be- 
cause no longer can a candidate ignore his constituents by holding 
fund-raisers out of state in Washington, D.C. or other financial cen- 
ters, gaining tremendous leverage over the individual contributors 
back home. 

The individual limit, as the Speaker said earlier today, was set 
21 years ago at $1,000, and if it were indexed for inflation would 
be more than $2,800 today. You can more than justify the increase 
to $2,000. My bill restores some of that value but, more impor- 
tantly, makes PACs and individual contributors equal under the 
law. 

The majority in-state requirement further limits the influence of 
outside special interests by acting as a floating cap on what a can- 
didate can raise from outside sources. Every dollar must be 
matched at least one for one from an individual contributor back 
home. 

My bill enjoys the support of more cosponsors, 63, than any other 
campaign finance reform measure Congress has considered in a 
number of years. The recent focus that this issue has received be- 
cause of the Majority Leader's press conference last week on reform 
has caused an increased interest in this bill among our colleagues. 
But this support was not late in coming. I got 50 cosponsors in the 
first two we^s my draft was available, and I have spent months 
talking to my colleagues about this issue from the very first week 
I got here. 

I considered at least 17 options for fixing our campaign system 
and boiled it down to the two most significant reforms that would 
both make a difference and build a majority of support. 

I applaud the work of Congressman Hoekstra and the Speaker's 
task force in identifying all the possible options. I have been par- 
ticipating with them very actively. We must move a good bill 
through Congress and on to the President in the 104th Congress. 
For too long we have not passed any campaign reform at all. Yes, 
we should ban PACs, but let's face it, that is not very likely. 

I am also a cosponsor of other bills introduced by my colleagues 
to ban PACs, but we must be realistic. I know that a ban might 
not pass a Supreme Court challenge, and I know that PAC trying 
to get a majority of both houses to agree to a PAC ban may leave 
us with nothing to show for our efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, the road to heck was paved with good intentions, 
but good intentions have left us for 21 years with nothing to show 
in campaign finance reform. Let's pass something this Congress, 
and I respectfully submit to you. Chairman Thomas, that my bill 
has the necessary support to make it to the Floor and pass this 
Congress. 

With your guidance and the expertise of this committee, I believe 
we can make this the best campaign finance reform legislation to 
come out of Congress. 

Thank you again for allowing me this time. 

[The statement of Mr. Wamp follows:] 
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Testimony of the Honorable Zach Wamp 
Committee on House Oversight - November 2, 1995 
The WAMP CONGRESS ACT (HR 2 148) and PAC Reform 


Thank you, Chairman Thomas, for calling us here to discuss what I think is one of the most 
important challenges fiicing all the Members of the 104th Congress, and especially the new 
Republican majority. I come here as an "expert" in one specific area of Campaign Finance, and 
that is "How to run a campaign without taking PAC money.” Tve done it twice: once narrowly 
losing to a long-time incumbent, and another time battling through a tough primary and a 
tougher general election, each time refusing to take a dime of PAC mon^ even though my 
opponents had the advantage of using PAC dollars against me. My election is proof it can be 
done, but that doesn't mean that I have lost my commitment to changing our system of campaign 
finance ~ reducing the influence of PACs and leveling the playing field. 

But beyond the tilt that PACs put in the electoral process towards incumbents, there are at least 
two other evil influences: the perception that our elected leaders can be "bought" and the reality 
that big money special interests do, in fact, affect the process and outcomes in government here. 
Since arriving in Congress this year, I have seen that some of our constituents' worst fears may 
be true. . . . 

Even our freshman class of the 104th Congress, which I consider to be the purest, most worthy 
group of leaders elected to this body in my lifetime, is not immune from the bad influence of 
PACs. I believe that PACs are the achilles heel of this fieshman class's effort to reform 
"business as usual" in Washington. I've taken this on as a personal challenge, and I ask the 
Members of this committee to join me, to reduce the influence of PACs in our election process 
so that newly elected members don't have to feel that their first duty of ofiSce is to have a PAC 
fundraiser, so that Intimate challengers can still have a chance to make our elections 
competitive, so that special interests don't even think that they can buy votes, and so most 
importantly of all, the people of our country can be assured that their elected representatives 
represent them and nobody else. Our Members deserve to have the public's trust but will enjoy 
that only when we make real strides to reform the election process. 

Here's what I propose in my bill, the Wamp Congress Act of 1995 (HR 2148): (1) reduce the 
PAC limit fi'om $5,000 to $2,000 per election, bringing it into line with individual contributions 
by raising the persona] limit to $2,000 per election. (2) Require that a majority of a candidate's 
money — 50% plus one dollar — be raised fi'om individuals residing in that candidate's home 
state. These two, simple, straightforward reforms will do wonders to bring the election process 
"back home" to the voters. 

How? Because no longer can a candidate ignore his constituents by holding fundraisers out of 
state, in Washington, DC, or other financial centers, gaining tremendous leverage over the 
individual contributors back home. The individual limit was set at $1,000 over 21 years ago, and 
if indexed for inflation, that amotuit would be worth over $2,800 today. My bill restores some of 
that value but more importantly, makes PACs and individual contributors equal under the law. 
The majority-in-district requirement further limits the influence of outside special interests by 
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acting as a floating cap on what a candidate can raise from outside sources: every dollar must be 
matched at least one-for-one by an individual contributor back home. 

My bill enjoys the support of more co-sponsors than any other campaign reform measure 
Congress has conadered in quite a number of years. (63) The recent focus that this issue has 
received because of the Majority Leader's press conference last week on reform has caused an 
increased interest among our coUeagues in my bill. But this support was not late in coming. I 
got over SO co-sponsors the very first two weeks my draft was available. And 1 spent months 
talking to my colleagues about this issue, from the very first week we got here in January and 
convened a working group before the President's State of the Union message. I consido^ at 
least 17 options for fixing our campaign system, but in the end, I identified the two most 
mainstream, most supported, and most significant reforms that would work both to make a 
difference and to build a majority of support. I applaud the work of Congressman Hoekstra and 
the Speaker's Task Force in identifying all the options we have. I have been participating with 
them very actively in pushing for this agenda to get on the fi'ont burner and have already spoken 
to most of my fieshman colleagues and many other Members one-on-one since January about 
this issue. I fMl my bill captures the middle ground on this issue. We must move a good bill 
through Congress and on to the President in the 104th Congress. For too long, we have not 
passed any campaign reform legislation at all. 

Yes, we should ban PACs, but let's face it ~ that is not very likely. I am also a co-sponsor of 
other bills introduced by my colleagues to ban PACs outri^t, but we must be realistic. I know 
that a PAC ban might not pass a Supreme Court challenge on First Amendment grounds, and I 
know that trying to get a majority of both houses of the 104th Congress to agree to a PAC ban 
may leave us with nothing to show for our efforts. Mr. Chairman, they say "the road to heck was 
paved with good intentions": but good intentions have left us with 21 years of no significant 
improvements in our campaign finance laws. Let's pass something this Confess. I believe that 
my bill, the Wamp Congress Act of 1 995, is a significant step that we can achieve in the next 
few months. 

I respectfully submit to you, Chairman Thomas, that my bill has the necessary support to make it 
to the floor and pass this Congress. With your guidance and the expertise of this committee, I 
believe we can make this the best campaign finance reform legislation to come out of Congress. 
Thank you again for allowing me the time to present my views. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. I will tell the gentleman 
that the road to heck is spelled differently in different states. Ap- 
parently in Tennessee it is spelled H-E-C-K. 

Mr. Wamp. The point is wdl taken, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I will also tell you that earlier today, and I invite 
everyone to take a look at the testimony of both the Speaker and 
the Minority Leader, who asked us to get outside of the usual lines 
that we draw when we talk about campaign finance and look at it 
in a much broader way society-wide, as a matter of fact, and not 
always directly in campaigns but in other areas. It was a lot of food 
for thought for the committee and, I think, everyone who is inter- 
ested in this area. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Poshard. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GLENN POSHARD, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Poshard. Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me to ap- 
pear before your committee. I will just share an anecdotal experi- 
ence with you, I guess, with respect to my views on the PACs. 

When I ran my first campaign for Congress eight years ago, I 
went through, I think, the same experience that most freshmen go 
through. The national party sets you up with meetings out here 
with the various PACs and special interest groups and you come 
out and meet with them and ply your wares, so to speak. You ei- 
ther explicitly or implicitly agree with their agenda or you don't 
agree with it. 

Many times, in my experience, eight years ago, I don't know how 
it works today, but they would ask you to sign their questionnaire 
so that they could come back later and say, well, you know his sig- 
nature is on this saying he would be one way or another on this 
particular issue. And I won my election eight years ago and came 
out here as a freshman and in the course of that campaign season, 
having gone through the things that I just described as most people 
do, I had made basically my stance very clear on a lot of issues. 

I mean, that is why you get the support from the special interest 
groups. They don't give you their support, if you tell them you don't 
agree with their issues. And when you are going through that ini- 
tial campaign season, as all of us know, you have a very parochial 
viewpoint of the world, mainly it is formed around your own dis- 
trict and the awareness you have of the issues there and when you 
get out here, and the bills are assigned to your committee, and you 
listen for six months to the testimonies on a particular issue, that 
comes from all over this country, from all Kinds of professional 
groups, it is very possible that your views on any one given issue 
may very well change. 

That happened to me on several occasions, and I found myself 
going to the Floor of the House time and time again, being literally 
torn up inside from the position that I had established with respect 
to my interviews with the PACs and the special interests on their 
issues and my now changing views because now I am beginning to 
see that issue from a broader national perspective. 

So many times I went to the Floor of the House with a war going 
on in my guts. I had given my word. I had even signed question- 
naires saying this is where I stand on this issue, and by the time 
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subcommittee and full committee and debate on the Floor ended, 
I really wasn't there anymore. And I remember many times walk- 
ing over to the Floor of the Flouse with that war going on in my 
guts thinking to myself, now what in the world am I going to do 
here? I gave these people my word. They gave me their money. 
Some of them gave me five, maybe $10,000, and they didn't have 
50 people in my district. They were national PACs. 

Am I going to keep my word to them or am I going to make this 
decision in light of the broader picture now that I have come to be- 
lieve in as a result of what I have seen here in the national Con- 
gress? And you just never got past the battle in your inside. 

I think that is the influence and it is money that is the underpin- 
ning of that commitment. It wasn't that they had so many mem- 
bers back in my district that I feared their votes if I didn't go along 
with keeping my word. It was the idea that I needed two or 
$300,000 to run a campaign because I so feared somebody coming 
out in the last two weeks of my campaign and bashing me around 
with negative advertisement, if I didn't have money in the bank to 
respond, I would lose. Money is the security blanket. Every one of 
us here know that. 

I don't know how we are going to do this, but I know in the first 
few months that I was here, I made the decision I did not want 
to contend with the war any longer, and so I haven't taken any 
PAC monies for seven years. Every year I have sponsored a bill to 
eliminate PACs entirely. I have kept my individual contributions at 
half of what the law allows, $500, and I have never sent out a 
newsletter because I believe that is a superior incumbent advan- 
tage that we use politically. So I have sponsored legislation from 
the first time I have been here to accomplish those three things. 

I am glad to be an original cosponsor of the bipartisan Clean 
Congress Act. I applaud the Members here at this table for what 
they have done. But we have a problem here, a problem that im- 
pacts upon our ability for independent thought, and I just think 
that the money is overwhelming with respect to its influence and 
that we ought to do whatever is necessary to curb that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Glenn. 

[The statement of Mr. Poshard follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, THANK YOU FOR HAVING THIS HEARING AND FOR 
ALLOWING ME THE OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE. 

I URGE THE COMMITTEE TO MOVE LEGISLATION WHICH WILL REDUCE 
THE INFLUENCE OF MONEY IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS AND RETURN US TO 
THE MODEL OF A CITIZEN LEGISLATURE WHICH THE FRAMERS INTENDED. 

IN 1988, I RAN FOR ELECTION AND ACCEPTED PAC MONEY TO 
FINANCE MY CAMPAIGN. MY EXPERIENCE WITH THE CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
SYSTEM WAS ROOTED IN THE ILLINOIS STATE SYSTEM . . . WHERE THE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN CAMPAIGN DONATIONS AND PUBLIC POLICY WAS MUCH 
LESS PRONOUNCED. 

UPON ARRIVING IN WASHINGTON, I FOUND MYSELF CONFLICTED 
BETWEEN THE MERITS OF LEGISLATION AND THE POSITIONS OF GROUPS 
FROM WHICH I HAD ACCEPTED DONATIONS. AND AFTER BEING TOLD THAT 
MY GOAL HAS TO RAISE $2,000 A DAY IN CAMPAIGN DONATIONS SO THAT I 
COULD KEEP THIS JOB, I DECIDED IT WAS TIME TO MAKE A BREAK WITH 
TRADITION. 

SO I RETURNED TO MY OFFICE AND INFORMED MY STAFF THAT I 
WOULD NO LONGER ACCEPT PAC MONIES. THE JOKE WAS THAT THEY WOULD 
ALL NEED TO GET THEIR RESUMES IN ORDER — THAT WAS CERTAINLY THE 
CONVENTIONAL WISDOM. 

I HAVE BEEN CHALLENGED IN EVERY GENERAL ELECTION AND HAVE 
ALSO SURVIVED A HIGHLY COMPETITIVE PRIMARY AGAINST ANOTHER MEMBER 
OF THE HOUSE AS A RESULT OF REDISTRICTING. AND WE'VE MANAGED TO 
RUN RESPECTABLE CAMPAIGNS ON THE FOUNDATION OF VOLUNTEER SOTPORT 
AND OLD FASHIONED HARD WORK. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, I BELIEVE WE CAN TAKE SPECIFIC AND SIGNIFICANT 
STEPS TO REFORM OTO CAMPAIGN SYSTEM. 

I PROPOSE WE ELIMINATE POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE DONATIONS, 
OR IF THAT IS FOUND UNCONSTITUTIONAL, REDUCE THE AMOUNT PACS CAN 
CONTRIBUTE. WE SHOULD ALSO LOWER THE ALLOWABLE LIMIT FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DONORS. 

I SUPPORT PROVISIONS, AS YOU DO, TO REQUIRE THE MAJORITY OF 
A CANDIDATE'S FUNDS TO BE RAISED FROM THE DISTRICT THE CANDIDATE 
HOPES TO REPRESENT. 

I PROPOSE REDUCING THE FRANKING BUDGET AND ELIMINATING 
NEWSLETTERS TO LESSEN THE ADVANTAGE OF INCUMBENCY. 

AND I STRONGLY SUGGEST WE SHORTEN THE CAMPAIGN SEASON — 

ONLY THE PROFESSIONAL CAMPAIGN INDUSTRY BENEFITS FROM LONG AND 
EXPENSIVE CAMPAIGNS. AS A LEGISLATIVE BODY, OUR FOCUS SHOULD BE 
ON THE JOB AT HAND. FOR CHALLENGERS, A SHORTER SEASON MEANS THAT 
SOMEONE COULD REASONABLY TAKE LEAVE FROM THEIR JOB IN ORDER TO 


CAMPAIGN FOR OFFICE. 
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The Chairman. The gentlewoman from Ohio, Ms. Kaptur, with 
an international perspective, I believe. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARCY KAPTUR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee. 

I am going to focus on a bill that I introduced first in the 102d 
Congress, but let me, just in the way of opinion at the beginning, 
indicate that I have another set of measures that I personally pre- 
fer compared to others that have been introduced. 

One is a measure that I have introduced that would literally 
amend the constitution to permit the Congress to set Federal cam- 
paign spending limits, and also for States and localities to do that 
in our various States. I think that is the cleanest way to do it. It 
is the one I am most comfortable with and then companion legisla- 
tion that has been sponsored here in the House to, as a condition 
of granting licenses over the public airwaves, grant candidates free 
time. 

Now, that is where I am the most comfortable. I know that oth- 
ers have other measures that try to somehow weave their way 
around the various court cases and so forth, that deal with cam- 
paign spending, but I really think this has gotten way out of hand, 
and I think that though I am not one to amend the Constitution 
every other day, I really don't see a cleaner way of getting at this 
problem of putting a lid on spending. 

I find it incredible that people here are raising ten times more 
money than the job pays. And it is completely wrong. The bill I 
come before you on today is H.R. 2499, as I mention^, originally 
introduced in the 102d Congress. Our office is really not a "j ohnny 
Come Lately" to this issue, but I want to focus today on the influ- 
ence of foreign money on our campaigns. 

As you know, the law does not permit foreign nationals to con- 
tribute to U.S. political campaigns. And that includes foreign gov- 
ernments, foreign political parties, foreign corporations, foreign as- 
sociations, foreign partnerships, individuals with foreign citizen- 
ship, and immigrants not possessing a Green Card. 

However, every year foreign interests are spending millions and 
millions of dollars to influence our political process. This money 
comes in the form of PAC contributions from foreign controlled cor- 
porations or their trade associations. Foreign controlled PACs con- 
tributed over $3 million just in the 1992 cycle alone, and today in 
The Washington Post, at least four of those corporations are listed 
as massive givers of what is called soft money. Brown & Williams, 
a tobacco corporation, British Petroleum, Ciba-Geigy and Glaxo, In- 
corporated. So this is a problem that is not small in nature. 

The amounts they are giving are well over $250,000 for some of 
the individual ones. The issue of foreign influence on U.S. elections 
is a serious one, and I believe that just as foreign nationals are 
prohibited from contributing to our campaigns, so should PACs 
that are controlled by foreign corporations and trade associations 
that they have formed also be barred. 

Further, our bill recognizes that no coherent system exists today 
to track the millions that are currently being spent by these PACs 
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on the lobbying before this government. The data system that is 
available is truly disjointed and our bill, which we call the Ethics 
in Foreign Lobbying Act, would also make this process more trans- 
parent and accountable. 

It would bar all foreign contributions to U.S. political campaigns, 
including PAC contributions, and would make the disclosure of re- 
lated expenditures available and visible at a central source by es- 
tablishing a clearinghouse for data that is currently collected but 
scattered among various government agencies, including the FEC 
and the Department of J ustice. 

The U.S. is one of the very few countries to allow foreign inter- 
ests to contribute to campaigns. Most of our major trading part- 
ners, includingj apan, Mexico, China, Thailand, et cetera, all strict- 
ly prohibit foreign campaign contributions. Flowever, because of a 
loophole in the current law, business entities that are organized 
under U.S. laws and maintain their principal place of business in 
the United States are not classified as foreign principals under Sec- 
tion 611(b) of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, which is the 
governing act. 

The result is that currently, American subsidiaries of foreign- 
owned companies or trade associations may operate PACs. Some of 
the names are very familiar to us, including the ones that I have 
already read, and additionally Toyota, Shell Oil, British Petroleum, 
the Bank of Tokyo, etc.— and these interests all exert influence on 
our election process. 

I believe the current system is a very confusing one whereby it 
is illegal for foreign nationals to contribute to our elections, but for- 
eign -control led or owned corporations, subsidiaries and trade asso- 
ciations can do so. 

Our bill would prohibit campaign contributions from PACs spon- 
sored by corporations that are more than 50 percent foreign-owned, 
and would prohibit such contributions by trade associations that 
derive 50 percent or more of their operating funds from foreign cor- 
porations, and it would set up a complete data collection and clear- 
inghouse system. 

The bill requires no new reporting, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, and I thank you for the opportunity to testify. I 
will provide ample materials supportive of this position for the 
record. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentlewoman. If you are able to stick 
around, I would love to ask some questions during the question pe- 
riod. 

[The statement of Ms. Kaptur follows:] 
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KEPRESEIITATIVS HMICY KAPTUR 
TESnMOHV BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OH BOOSE OVERSIGHT 
ON THE ROLE OF POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES IH FEDERAL ELECTIONS 
Novamber 2, 1995 


Hr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the Committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear here today to discuss H.R. 

2499, the Ethics in Foreign Lobbying Act of 1995. I ask that this 
bill be incorporated into your broader campaign finance reform 
efforts . 

As you well know, foreign citizens cannot contribute to O.S. 
political campaigns. Yet every year, foreign interests spend 
millions of dollars to influence the U.S. political process. This 
money often comes in the form of PAC contributions from foreign- 
controlled corporations or their trade associations. Poreign- 
controlled PACs contributed an estimated $3.1 million to 
Congressional campaigns in the 1992 cycle alone, and when the 1994 
final figures are available, they are likely to be even higher. As 
you go about the work of reforming the system by which campaigns in 
the U.S. are financed, which I think is essential, I hope that you 
will not overlook the important issue of foreign influence on U.S. 
elections. Just as foreign individuals are prohibited from 
contributing to U.S. campaigns, so should PACs controlled by foreign 
corporations and their trade associations also be barred. 

Currently, we have no coherent system in place to track the 
millions spent by foreign interests and their PACs on lobbying the 
U.S. government, and the disjointed data collection system that we 
do have provides a veil of secrecy about how and where foreign 
interests spend their money. My bill, H.R. 2499, the Ethics in 
Foreign Lobbying Act, would make this process both more transparent 
and more accountable. It would bar all foreign contributions to 
U.S. political campaigns, including foreign PAC contributions, and 
would make the disclosure of related expenditures available and 
visible at a central source by establishing a clearinghouse for data 
that is currently collected, but scattered among various government 
agencies including the FEC and Department of Justice. 

While contributions by non-citizens to U.S. political campaigns 
are already prohibited by law, foreign companies and trade 
associations currently contribute to American campaigns and 
influence our political system through the establishment of PACs 
here in the U.S. using the cover of American subsidiaries. This 
clearly contravenes Congress' intent in prohibiting the 
participation of foreign nationals in the election process. 

SssJsaESiiBsi 

The U.S. is one of very few oountries to allow foreign 
interests to contribute to its campaigns. Most of our major trading 
partners -- for example, Japan, China, South Korea, Thailand, 
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Malaysia, and Mexico -- all strictly prohibit foreign campaign 
contributions. 

In the interest of protecting our sovereignty and maintaining a 
political system chat reflects the will of the American people, the 
U.S., since 1938, has attempted to restrain the ability of foreign 
governments, individuals, organizations, and corporate entities to 
influence our domestic political system. By amendment, first to the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act (FARA, 22 a.S.C. 611 et seq.) and, 
later, to the Federal Election Campaign Act (FECA, 2 U.S.C. 441 et 
seq.), theU.S. has sought to prevent campaign contributions .and 
expenditures by foreign interests. You can well imagine the 
inordinate influence such contributions might have in certain 
communities across this land where non-U. S. interests may seek to 
exert undue influence. 

A "foreign principal" is defined in section 661(b) of the FARA 
to include; 

1) a government of a foreign country and a foreign 
political party; 

2) a person outside of the United States who is not a 
citizen; and 

3) a partnership, association, corporation, organization, 
or other combination of persons organized under the laws 
of or having its principal place of business in a foreign 
country. 

Currently, federal law purports to prohibit direct or indirect 
contributions by foreign nationals in U.S. elections. Section 441e 
of the Federal Election Campaign Act (FECA) states: 

It shall be unlawful for a foreign national directly or 
through any other person to make any contribution of money 
or any other thing of value, or to promise expressly or 
impliedly to make any such contribution, in connection 
with an election to any political office or in connection 
with any primary election, convention, or caucus held to 
select candidates for any political office; or for any 
person to solicit, accept, or receive any such 
contribution from a foreign national. 

This provision was enacted in response to longstanding 
Congressional concern over foreign influence in American elections. 
However, because of a loophole, business entities that are organized 
under U.S. laws and maintain their principal place of business in 
the United States are not classified as "foreign principals" under 
section 611(b) of the Foreign Agents Registration Act (FARA). The 
result is that currently, American subsidiaries of foreign-ownsd 
companies may operate FACs -- the only restriction being that the 
PAC cannot solicit funds from foreign nationals or permit them to be 
involved in the policy-making decisions of the PAC. As you well 
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know, many of the largest foreign multinational corporations and 
financial institutions in the world have U.S. -based subsidiaries -- 
including Toyota, Shell Oil, British Petroleum, and the Bank of 
Tokyo -- and in fact, each of those organizations contributed to 
U.S. campaigns through their American subsidiaries during the 1992 
election cycle. Through the creation of these foreign -sponsored 
PACs, foreign companies assert their influence on the U.S. election 
process . 

The administration of the FECA provisions has created a 
confusing system whereby it is illegal for individual foreign 
nationals to make political contributions, but foreign- controlled or 
foreign-owned corporations, subsidiaries, and trade associations can 
contribute and expend funds to influence U.S. elections. The FEC, 
through its advisory opinions, has twice voted 4 to 2 to exempt PACs 
representing U.S. subsidiaries of foreign-owned or controlled 
corporations from the law's prohibitions, as long as the PACs are 
funded and operated by Americans. The FEC has asked Congress to 
enact legislation clarifying this issue, but we have not yet done 
so. I submit that it is time we do. 


g.R. 2499. Tha Ethics in Foraion Lobbying Act of 1995 

My bill, H.R. 2499, would prohibit campaign contributions from 
PACs sponsored by corporations that are more than 50 percent 
foreign-owned, and it would prohibit contributions from PACs 
sponsored by trade associations that derive 50 percent or more, of 
their operating fund from foreign corporations. 

Some would consider the data collection and clearinghouse 
responsibilities section of our bill to be the most important aspect 
of the bill, because it currently is so difficult to identify 
activities of foreign nationals and corporations. There are many 
shorteomixigs and omissions with the current reporting system because 
the necessary data is not collected or compiled in one place. 

The bill requires no new reporting . It would only add an extra 
line to the Statement of Organization that is currently required to 
be filed with the FEC by PACs. PACs controlled by corporations must 
state the percent that the corporations are foreign-owned, and PACs 
sponsored by trade associations must state the percent of their 
operating fund which is from foreign-owned corporations. In 
addition, it requires that all other agencies that collect data on 
foreign campaign contributions, foreign agents, and any testimony 
before the Congress regarding the interests of a foreign principal, 
be sent to the FEC. 

The timing requirement for reporting (quarterly) conforms with 
the quarterly reports required in the 1946 Foreign Lobbying Act. 

The reporting requirements place the burden of reporting the percent 
of foreign ownership on the PACs themselves, with penalties for 
noncompl iance . 
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Finally, the GAO's July 1990 report: Foreign Agent 
Registration: Justice Needs to Improve Pr ogram Administration 
concluded that the Foreign Agents Registration Act is not being 
properly implemented at the Department of Justice. A previous 
report recommended legislative authority to require written 
notification to the Justice Department of all exemption claims prior 
to any agent activity. H.R. 2499 does this in section S by amending 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act attorney exemption clause to 
require registrants to file an affirmative revest in order to be 
exempted. Currently an attorney can exempt himself /herself without 
requesting an exemption. 

In addition, the Act amends PARA by changing the reporting 
period from S months to calendar quarters, which addresses GAO's 
concerns about the lack of timeliness of the filing of the reports. 
GAO was further concerned about the lack of fulfilling the act's 
goal of providing the public with sufficient information on foreign 
agents and their activities. The creation of the clearinghouse 
addresses this concern. 

While I know that the Committee has limited the scope of 
today's hearings to issues related to the role of Political Action 
Committees, I would like to at least mention that in addition to 
H.R. 2499, I have also introduced H.j.Res. 114, a Constitutional 
amendment that would, for the first time, allow Congress and the 
States to enact reasonable limits on campaign spending in federal, 
state and local elections, ending what I consider to be the current 
practice of allowing elections to be bought by the highest bidder. 

In addition, I have introduced H.R. 2498, the FACE-IT bill, which 
would close the revolving door that currently exists between 
government service and foreign lobbying. 

Finally, let me say that I strongly support the efforts of this 
Committee and thank the Members of the Committee for holding 
hearings on this issue, which I believe has been too long neglected. 
The time has come to stop talking and take some affirmative steps 
toward restoring the faith of the American people in our political 
process, and these hearings are an important first step. Our 
citizenry wants to know that its elected representatives are acting 
in the best interests of America rather than at the beck oUid call of 
special interests. Let's tell America that foreign PACs will no 
longer be permitted to purchase favorable influence with America ' s 
lawmakers. 

For all of the reasons mentioned, I strongly believe that it is 
in the best interests of the U.S. electoral process not to allow 
foreign PACs to contribute to our campaigns, and I encourage you to 
incorporate H.R. 2499 into your reform effort to limit the influence 
of foreign-controlled PACs on our political system. Thank you. 
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The Chairman. I would like to go to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut who has had a long-time interest in this area, Mr. Shays. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER SHAYS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Shays. Thank you, Chairman Thomas and Congressman 
Fazio, and others, and Dunn. I have total confidence, given the 
makeup of this committee, particularly those who are here right 
now, that you are taking this issue very seriously and that we are 
going to see some strong campaign finance reform come out of this 
committee and to the Floor. And I just want to express gratitude 
that you are holding these hearings now and not next year. 

I would say to my colleagues on the other side of the aisle, it has 
to be bipartisan. We are not going to have meaningful legislation 
if it doesn't include the input of Democrats and Republicans. I 
would say to my colleagues on my side of the aisle, let's do it under 
our watch. We have for years said that if we were in power, that 
we would act. Let's do it under our watch. It needs to be biparti- 
san, but let's do it under our watch. 

As important as gift ban and lobby disclosure are, and they are 
very important, I believe campaign finance reform is far more im- 
portant. We need to find a way, if we can, to voluntarily limit the 
amount that is spent. We need to find a way to eliminate PAC con- 
tributions, particularly leadership PACs and the kind of PAC con- 
tributions that happen in Washington, where Members call up lob- 
byists and say, "Will you attend my PAC fund-raiser and, by the 
way, you know, I haven't seen you for awhile and I would like to 
see you there, and I know it has gone up from $200 now to $500, 
in some cases even more, but I really want to see you there." 

We need to find ways to eliminate or reduce the impact of soft 
money. These are corporations, unions, individuals giving unlim- 
ited sums to our political parties. There has got to be a way to at 
least cap that kind of expenditure. And I might just say to you that 
we have got to find a way to eliminate the bundling of campaign 
money. We have done that in a bill that has been introduced by 
Linda Smith; Marty Meehan, a Democrat; David Minge, a Demo- 
crat; Glenn Poshard, a Democrat; Bob English, Republican; and 
myself, a Republican, bipartisan. 

We call it the Bipartisan Clean Congress Act of 1995, but we 
really could call it the bipartisan and bicameral, because it is really 
designed after what j ohn McCain, a Republican from Arizona, and 
Russ Feingold, a Democratic, have introduced in the Senate. 

It looks to limit the amount that we spend on campaigns. It looks 
to eliminate PACs, eliminate soft money, eliminate bundling and, 
in the end, I think we will have a tremendous impact. 

I just will finally end by saying I am grateful as well that you 
are holding this hearing, but that our Speaker came and testified 
and has fulfilled his commitment. Fie made a very sincere pledge 
with the President of the United States. They shook hands on it 
and it is important that that pledge be honored. 

I would just add that it be speeded up a bit, that it not come in 
May, the results of the Commission, but that it come sooner, to 
give us a little more time to deal with this issue before the summer 
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time when, candidly, we are all in a campaign and where I think 
things could get lost. 

Again, I just want to say that I have total faith in this commit- 
tee. I am not saying I would risk my life for this committee or my 
election, but I do have a sense that you will treat this very sin- 
cerely and that we will see some action and an opportunity to vote 
on the House of the Floor. 

[The statement of Mr. Shays follows:] 
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Chslraan Thoau, Conqressium Fazio and Maabara of tha Comnlttsa: 

Thank you for allowing na tha opportunity to tastlfy bafore your 
coaaittee to diacuaa oanpaign finance refora. 

Today's hearing on political action coaaitteea (PACs) begins 2 m 
Important procaca — a discussion of tha various issues involved with 
reforalng tha way caapaigns are financed. While dealing with PACs is an 
sssentlal part of reforalng our caapaign finance system, it is not 
enough by itself. Ha need coaprahenslve reform. 

On Tuesday, X joined Itnda Smith, Martin Meehan, David Hinge and others 
in introducing B.R. 2566, a swaaplng, bipartisan and blcaaeral caapaign 
finance reform bill modeled on the legislation introduced in tha senate 
by John McCain and Russell Felngold. Our bill is a cowrebenslva 
proposal that limits overall spending in caiq>algna by providing benefits 
to those who agree to these voluntary spending limits, and in the 
process reduces tha Influence of special interests and closes loopholes. 

Our legislation establishes a voluntary system by which candidates who 
agree to llait their overall spending receive certain benefits, 
including television and radio time at 50 percent off of the lowest unit 
rate, and three Bailings to every person in the district at tha lowest 
third-class non-profit rate. Candidates who opt-into tha systaa aust 
spend an aggregate of no more than $600,000 and contribute no more than 
$60,000 in personal funds. 

Increaantal increases to the $600,000 llait would be provided whan a 
coaplylng candidate faces a contastad primary or run-off election, or 
whan his or her opponent spends an aggregate of more than $600,000, 
spends aore than $150,000 in personal funds, or opts-into the systaa and 
than violates it. In addition, complying candidates would be allowed to 
raise individual contributions of to $ 2 ,ooo each (19 froa $ 1 , 000 ) 
when his or her cq^nant spends an aggregate of aore than $300,000, 
spends aore than $150,000 in personal funds, or opts-into the systm and 
than violates it. 

To ensure only viable candidates receive the benefits package, a 
candidate must reach a certain threshold of contributions before 
receiving any benefits. Specifically, he or she must raise 10 percent 
of tha total llait in contributions of $200 or less, with 60 percent of 
the threshold coaing froa within the candidate's hoae-state and 30 
percent coning from within tha hoaa-district . 
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In addition to limiting overall spending tbrough this voluntary system, 
M.R. 256e reduces the influence of special interests by abolishing PACs, 
including leadership PACs, euid limiting candidates in how much they can 
receive from large donors, lobbyists and people residing outside of 
their home state. Specifically, the bill prohibits candidates from 
receiving more than $1S0,000 in contributions of $250 or more, prohibits 
lobbyist donations of more than $100, and requires candidates to raise 
at least 60 percent of their total contributions from people residing in 
their hone state. 

The bill includes fallback provisions in the event any of these limits 
is deemed unconstitutional. In such a case, PAC contributions would be 
limited to $1,000 and 25 percent of aggregate donations, and the limits 
on leurge donor, lobbyist and in-state contributions would become part of 
the voluntary system. 

Finally, our legislation closes loopholes by banning bundling and 
eliminating soft money. The ban on loundling includes all groups — 
there are no exceptions. With regard to soft money, under H.R. 2566 any 
funds solicited or received by national parties would be subject to the 
current limits on contributions to federal elections. 

Certain activities would be defined specifically as activities that 
affect a federal election, and funds spent on such activities during a 
federal election year would be subject to the limitations. These 
activities include voter registration drives, get-out-the-vote activity, 
generic campaign activities and communication that identifies a federal 
candidate. Currently, unlimited amounts of money may be spent on these 
activities by any group. Including corporations and labor unions. H.R. 
2566 would change this practice. 

ours is a strong, comprehensive, bipartisan and bicameral bill that will 
revolutionize the campaign finance system. Only by adopting broad 
reforms, including but not limited to PACs, will we achieve the change 
that is needed. I urge you to look at H.R. 2566 carefully while 
considering this issue. 

I commend you for holding these Important hearings, and hope that you 
send to the floor comprehensive campaign finance reform by early next 
year. 
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The Chairman. I thank the gentleman very much. 

I was very pleased as well that not only the Speaker but the Mi- 
nority Leader 

Mr. Shays. I should have said that. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Would both come and address the 
opening of these hearings but, frankly, in the last several Con- 
gresses, we have come up with campaign finance reform, but it has 
almost always done— it has been done behind closed doors and on 
a partisan basis. We had tried to work in a bipartisan way. 

I have been remiss in not mentioning yet today the name of a 
gentleman from Washington who I worked with for more than a 
decade in trying to resolve various issues and that was Al Swift. 
Both of us entered into that relationship in a very honest way but, 
frankly, we were overcome by the circumstances in which we found 
ourselves. 

I am very pleased, therefore, that we started this series of hear- 
ings off with the Speaker and the Minority Leader both urging us 
to move forward. 

Mr. Shays. And as Chairman of the Committee. 

The Chairman. Well, that is a little different. Maybe that is why 
it is being done the way it is being done. I would like to think that. 
Let me just ask a couple of questions before my colleagues do. 

Marcy Kaptur indicated that she has a series of bills that she is 
interested in, the ones that give her the most comfort are those 
that directly deal with a constitutional amendment to move around 
what we consider obstacles in large part based upon legislation 
passed in 1974, 1976, and with the Supreme Court decision of 
Buckley v. Valeo. 

Anyone else here feel uncomfortable trying to move legislatively, 
for example, to ban Political Action Committees? Obviously, the 
highest comfort level would be a constitutional amendment but, of- 
tentimes, that places the bar so high that you may not be able to 
achieve it. 

Any reaction at all in terms of a legislative ability to ban PACs 
or is there a First Amendment freedom of association and contribu- 
tion aspect here? 

Mr. Wamp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I commend the 
framers of the bipartisan Clean Congress Act of 1995 for their look- 
back provision in the event you have a constitutional question be- 
cause that is the cure, from my perspective, and I support that 
component of their bill. I don't support the public financing compo- 
nent or I would be a cosponsor of their bill, but that is a very inge- 
nious way to approach this, and I think if you do ban PACs, make 
sure we have got a built-in look-back provision so we can fall back 
to $1,000 in the event you have a constitutional question. 

Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the cases that you 
just referenced, there is some real honest debate as to whether or 
not the PACs have been ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 

The Chairman. No, ruled constitutional. 

Mr. PosHARD. I am sorry? 

The Chairman. Ruled constitutional. They may not have been a 
central focus. 

Mr. PosHARD. Banning PACs, I am sorry. 
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The Chairman. Correct. I am with you. 

Mr. PosHARD. I think there is a real question as to whether or 
not that banning PACs would be ruled unconstitutional, and I cer- 
tainly would support Marcy's efforts and others were that the case 
but, again, this bill does have a fail-back provision in it. 

The Chairman. And the additional discussion would be that if, 
in fact, PACs are constitutional, does coming together voluntarily 
to contribute money allow you to contribute more than a single in- 
dividual necessarily as a constitutional right as well? And there are 
a series of questions that I think we have to kind of place in 
hierarchial relationship and make decisions from that. 

Marcy, in terms of your foreign corporations, you indicated that 
PACs were controlled by foreign corporations. By that, I assume 
you mean that because the Federal Election Commission and oth- 
ers have indicated that the administrative costs of a PAC can be 
borne by a corporation that it doesn't have to be paid for out of the 
donations collected by that PAC, that that is the way in which they 
are controlled because, basically, we are dealing with employees of 
a corporation who voluntarily come tpgether and contribute their 
own money, except for the administrative costs that are paid for by 
the corporation. 

Ms. Kaptur. I think if you read the bill, Mr. Chairman, the key 
to our definition goes to the ownership of the parent entity, and the 
way we have defined it in our bill is that a "foreign-owned corpora- 
tion" means a corporation that is at least 50 percent control I m by 
persons other than citizens or nationals of the United States. 

The same is true for the trade associations, where it goes to the 
ownership and the amount of money, who is really paying for that 
entity to be incorporated and operating. Even though it may be 
true that U.S. citizens can contribute here in the United States to 
a PAC controlled by one of those corporations, the fact is, those cor- 
porations are owned by corporations from other lands, individuals 
from other lands. That is the issue we are probing here. 

The Chairman. So you are focusing on the ownership of the cor- 
poration notwithstanding whether the administrative costs come 
out of the contributions of the individuals or not? 

Ms. Kaptur. That is correct. 

The Chairman. I wanted to clarify that. 

Ms. Kaptur. Because it would be the interest of the foreign cor- 
poration, the international markets that would govern its interest 
in our marketplace. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Does the gentleman from California wish to inquire? 

Mr. Fazio. Yes. I am kind of interested to get a reaction across 
the panel on a couple of things. First of all, I just thought for the 
record, since most of you are interested in in-state or in-district 
contributions as a way to clean up the system, the CRS has done 
an analysis that shows in the 1994 election cycle, using only what 
they could learn from the FEC, those who donated over $200, the 
percentage of out-of-state contributions constituted 15 percent of 
the Senate and 7 percent of the Flouse. 

Now, that does exclude PACs, and the question, of course, is 
where are PACs from? And they are not all from K Street because 
I think most of us believe that 90 percent of all the PACs we re- 
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ceive money from at least have people in our district, Teamsters, 
teachers, farmers, you name it. I am sure there are some corporate 
PACs that don't have much tie to our districts, but their interests 
go across the spectrum and they are not only interested in what 
may apply to one corporation. 

It means that we would need to go, if you feel that we would 
have an inadequate amount of money to spend and certainly there 
are those who think we can barely compete with the rest of the 
marketing that goes on in our society. At the levels we spend 
today, we would need to go to some other sources if PACs were out- 
lawed and we were limited in our individual fund-raising to in-dis- 
trict or in-state. 

How do you feel about, one, the influence of personal wealth, 
which we see increasingly in the Congress? The Speaker pointed 
out today that we have three times as many millionaires as when— 
in the House, as when Mr. Thomas and I were elected, along with 
him. 

And as an alternative to individual wealth, how do you feel about 
political parties having more fund-raising capability and more do- 
nating capability as would fill in where we have reduced the influ- 
ence or eliminated the ability to give of other entities? How do you 
see the shifting potential of one sort of money to another? 

How would you rank those alternatives in your list of acceptable 
to less-acceptable methods of funding campaigns? 

Mr. Wamp. I will take that. 

The Chairman. Why don't we start with Zach and go down the 
line. That is an easy way to organize it. 

Mr. Wamp. Quickly, on your first point, I would point out that 
in my bill, which I think you need to address that majority in-state 
is not just majority, it is majority of your money has to come from 
individual contributors from your home state. By definition, PACs 
can only contribute less than half of your money, and I do that on 
purpose because that combination reduces the influence of PACs. 

Wealthy contributors is a real problem, and I think you are right 
on target there, and I think you have to address it two ways. One, 
that they can't repay themselves but a certain amount of the 
money that they loan themselves after the election. It is absurd 
that multi-millionaires can spend money and then turn around and 
ask the very people that they are working on behalf of in the Con- 
gress for the money back to pay themselves back. 

So we should limit somehow the amount of money that they can 
repay themselves or even possibly have a provision which I have 
heard Brian Bilbray recommend, that if an individual spends a lot 
of their own wealth in their election, that as soon as they go above 
a certain threshold, that other rules would apply to their chal- 
lenger, so that they can somehow tap into sources to equalize the 
playing field. 

But I don't think spending limits is the solution. I think these 
other options are. 

Mr. Fazio. Glenn. 

Mr. PosHARD. I guess, in addition to what Zach already ref- 
erenced, it seems to me that if we even the playing field and give 
more people an opportunity to run for the Congress of the United 
States, right now, unless you do have a considerable amount of per- 
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sonal wealth, or you have worked in the party structure for a num- 
ber of years so that you have got the party machinery behind you 
when you run, you are just eliminated from competing for a con- 
gressional seat. 

How do you do it? Well, 99 percent of the people in this country 
don't participate in day-to-day operations of party machinery. Th^ 
are not precinct committeemen. They are not ward captains. 

Mr. Fazio. In many parts of the country, the party machinery is 
in deep rust, if it exists at all. 

Mr. PosHARD. Exactly. So to the extent we even the playing field, 
we lessen the chance of people with a great deal of personal wealth 
taking front and center stage in our political process. 

Mr. Fazio. Marcy. 

Ms. Kaptur. Yes, Congressman Fazio. I have a great prqudice 
against personal wealth being used in political campaigns, cer- 
tainly campaigns for Congress, and would seek to have the lowest 
dollar amount possible imposed. That is why I like the idea of the 
constitutional amendment where we first fix a ceiling and, hope- 
fully, the individual then could be limited to whatever the maxi- 
mum amount would be. 

Let us say it is $250 that would ultimately be established in that 
system. But I remember in my first race, my opponent raised more 
money, I think, in the first two months than our entire family and 
all of our relatives were worth, but he could hold one fund-raiser 
and in one evening raise $40,000. 

It took us six months, through very small donor events, to even 
come close to that. So I understood what we were up against. And 
I think that is unfair. It advantages those who have a lot. This isn't 
a plutocracy or an oligarchy. This is a country where we want peo- 
ple to run on the basis of their ideas. So if some of that money 
could be donated to political parties, I have no problem with that 
as a way of screening candidates and helping people learn a little 
bit about voter registration, what it is really like to run in cam- 
paigns. 

But I have a strong objection to the kind of self-funding that we 
see, by the way, operating at the presidential level now, even in 
New Hampshire, when you see who can buy television time and 
who can't, just because you happen to have been especially blessed 
with wealth, you are more valuable than the people who have 
spent their lives serving their communities and serving their 
states? So I think that we have to severely limit the amount of self- 
funding that can go on. 

The Chairman. Linda. 

Ms. Smith of Washington. When the Chair runs out, it is still 
okay, right? 

The Chairman. No, no, we will finish the question. I think it is 
a worthwhile one. 

Ms. Smith of Washington. I was just teasing you. 

This was real hard for me because I ran campaign reform in the 
State of Washington and I actually ran an initiative with the title 
that said, there will not be spending limits or public funding and 
won with that title, three to one. 

I have always been against spending limits and yet I have al- 
ways been troubled with the fact that people can walk in more and 
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more and buy an election. So I collided with myself this year work- 
ing with the bipartisan group, and the reason the bipartisan bill 
has become the bill that I am helping with is that it does deal with 
the wealthy in a responsible way, in voluntary limits, and it does 
not use public funding. And that was important to me because I 
don't support public funding. 

What it does, though, is it says, you sign in to an agreement and 
there will be an embarrassment factor if you don't. That is edito- 
rializing. But you sign in to an agreement, and as long as the lim- 
its are high enough, which they are in this bill at $600,000 in the 
House, you end up inhibiting a wealthy person from buying the 
election. 

This says you can use up to 10 percent of your own money and, 
if you do not buy in, you have consequences. When you buy in, you 
do have discounted media. 

Now, that was a little hard for me, too, but discounted is quite 
different than mandatory or government paid. And we believe 
under Buckley v. Valeo that will give us reasonable limits, balanced 
by an elimination of PACs, an elimination of special interest PACs 
here having their lobbyists become individuals, the individual lob- 
byists getting $400,000 and spending half in individual donations 
and ending up with the same problem we have now, large contribu- 
tions. 

So this should work for the wealthy; voluntarily, yes; not as tight 
as what Marcy says, but I would love to run against a wealthy per- 
son that refused to sign a reasonable agreement when we have that 
now as a part of a law. 

So I think it is time that we deal with the issue of wealth buying 
elections. 

Mr. Shays. I am told that 25 percent of the Senate are million- 
aires and 14 percent in the House and that is a pretty alarming 
figure. That is certainly not representative of what the makeup of 
our country is. 

To me, the biggest challenge with Political Action Committees is 
that lobbyists use them in their attendance at fund-raisers down 
here, and I think getting rid of PACs ends that, what I think is 
the pretty obscene process of Members of Congress inviting the lob- 
byists to contribute to their campaign. Maybe I am overstating the 
obscene part, but it just causes me concern. 

In terms of Mr. Fazio, your comment about political parties, soft 
money has become an addiction to political parties. I mean, a cor- 
poration can literally give $100,000, $200,000. The largest and 
most successful campaign— excuse me, casino in the country, in my 
state, has given $400,000 to the political parties. It shouldn't— you 
know, I don't think we need to be rocket scientists to understand 
what that means and why it is happening. So I think that our par- 
ties need campaign contributions, but they shouldn't be so depend- 
ent on the soft money and you need to get at the soft money prob- 
lem. 

And I would just say 

Mr. Fazio. Chris, can I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Shays. Sure. 

Mr. Fazio. My intent was not to deal with soft money although 
it is a very important issue. It is to say how much more should you 
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give parties the ability to give to candidates, in other words, hard 
dollars, but increasing ther share? In other words, are we inter- 
ested in strengthening parties? 

Mr. Shays. I am interested in strengthening parties, but I am 
not interested in having a party end up getting hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars through soft money and basically passing it on to 
the candidate, and that is where the trouble is. 

Mr. Fazio. They really can't pass it on to the candidate, but it 
does provide more of their overhead, thereby freeing up money to 
give to the candidate. 

Mr. Shays. I should have said it that way. It covers all their 
other costs and then they should just dedicate the rest of it to peo- 
ple. But I do think the political parties should have some money 
to share with candidates that are important to that political party. 
I think that has to fit in your mix. 

I just want to express, again, my conviction that a voluntary 
limit on campaigns done in the way the bicameral and bipartisan 
reform group has done, has tremendous merit, because if I run 
against somebody wealthy, I sign up for that $600,000 require- 
ment, I am able to get media at a discount. 

I am able to get free mailings to my district at the lowest cost. 
My opponent who then goes above the limit is not able to get that 
benefit, but then we have a provision in our bill that allows us to 
spend 50 percent more to go to $1.2 million— excuse me, to go an 
additional $300,000, to go to $900,000. 

The Chairman, j ust let me, because I may be remiss if I do not 
say it, Chris, in the 103d Congress, the Republican conference had 
a campaign finance reform bill in which we prohibited any soft 
money. We said any money not raised under Federal campaign 
rules could not be used to influence, not just give directly to can- 
didates, but to influence Federal elections. It was a very controver- 
sial, very difficult position, but in discussing with the national com- 
mittee and others, we felt very strongly and your position was well 
represented. 

Mr. Shays. Could I just comment? 

The Chairman. If you will recall, the Republican Conference 
went agai nst soft money. 

Mr. Shays. But the key will be now that we are in power. 

The Chairman. I understand that, and that was nice ground- 
work. 

Mr. Fazio. If the Chairman would just briefly yield, you know 
the Democratic bill also did away with soft money. That, of course, 
didn't come to fruition either. 

The Chairman. Was that the one President Bush vetoed or the 
one that 

Mr. Fazio. The one that almost got to President Clinton as well 
as the one that President Bush vetoed. But I must say, part of that 
was a desire to increase hard dollar giving to the campaign com- 
mittees to replace a very small amount of what would have been 
eliminated through the elimination of soft dollars. 

The Chairman. And then just finally, just to give you an idea 
that we have read the bills, I have some concern in terms of your 
third-class mailing availability and the way in which it is funded 
because, basically, as I understand the bill, and correct me if I am 
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wrong, it says that the post office is supposed to absorb the cost. 
And preliminary estimates from the post office are in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 to 60 million. They are going to refine them for us. 

That is, I think, a kind of a secondary public financing because, 
frankly, the costs of delivering the mail will go up if that is accept- 
ed. I understand the way in which bills go together but, as we 
move through the process, I think we have to be more up front in 
terms of how we provide various benefits and just to show you. 

Mr. Shays. Can I comment on that? 

The Chairman. J ust to show you how I have been thinking about 
it, because I have advocated this in the past and it is nothing new, 
we already have incumbents who have money available for 
mailings and it is possible that we might— and that is already cov- 
ered in terms of taxpayers' dollars— we might figure out a way to 
share in, any bona fide primary opponent to share in the franking 
costs that incumbents already have built into the system. That 
would be no new dollars to the system. 

Ms. Smith of Washington. Yes, I like that. 

The Chairman. For instance? 

Ms. Smith of Washington. I just like it. You are going to take 
some of our franking and give it to our opponents. 

The Chairman. Any qualified primary opponent would be able to 
share in the funds available already paid for by taxpayers for in- 
forming voters. That is no new money. 

Mr. Shays. What I would 

The Chairman. Radical, but no new money. 

Ms. Smith of Washington. Not radical. 

Mr. Shays. But what is exciting is you are thinking about these 
issues and I think it is very important. I just make the point to 
you that the rate that would be provided to a candidate would be 
the rate that we provide for the cheapest nonprofit. So it is not 
something that we don't give other citizens in this country. I just 
want to make that point. 

The Chairman. I understand, but it is a cost in the bill absorbed 
by the post office. 

Mr. Shays. Definitely a cost, clearly. 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman from Michigan wish to in- 
quire? 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Most of those I wish to 
question have left the room, perhaps wisely, but perhaps we also 
can't consider their bills then. 

As president of the sophomore class, I do have to take issue with 
the gentleman from Tennessee when he describes the new fresh- 
man class as the purest and best class elected during his lifetime. 

I think we should set the record straight on that. 

The Chairman. Would the gentleman yield? 

Some of us don't remember which class we were in but we take 
offense as well because we think ours was best, whichever one it 
was. 

Mr. Ehlers. Correct. I do have one question for the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and that is you describe at some length why you 
thought PACs are not good, almost evil, and yet you continue them 
in your bill. You simply reduce the limits. 
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How do you balance that out? If they are that bad, why shouldn't 
we just get rid of them? 

Mr. Wamp. Well, again, I am a cosponsor of, I think, three other 
bills that ban PACs and I am all for banning them. But I tell you 
this, I don't want to go one more Congress without doing something 
on campaign finance reform. It has been 21 years while we have 
been trying to— you know, some people are pure and want them 
banned and some people don't want anything. 

You can't get 218 people and 51 people in the Senate to agree 
on anything. So I boiled it all down to something I thought we 
could move forward. I want some progress. We can come back later 
and try to ban them. Let's at least bring the limit down to the 
same level as individuals in the 104th and then come back in the 
105th and try to go the whole way. 

Mr. Ehlers. So your bill basically is a pragmatic approach say- 
ing this is the best we can do at this point? 

Mr. Wamp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ehlers. In your judgment? 

Mr. Wamp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ehlers. Good. Thank you for clarifying that. I have no fur- 
ther questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman from Arizona wish to in- 
quire? 

Mr. Pastor. Mr. Chairman, this is not really a question. It is in- 
teresting sitting here most of the day listening to various ideas, 
and I want to thank all of you for sharing your thoughts and your 
ideas. We started with the Speaker and went with the Leader and 
a number of panels, and one of the comments that stuck in my 
mind, from the Speaker, was that this is not a new problem. 

Financing of campaigns and reforming campaigns has been going 
on for many years. In fact. Political Action Committees in the 
1970s were an answer, in the sense of reform, so that individuals 
could form these committees and they would not have the problem 
of individuals, wealthy individuals, dictating campaigns. 

But it is interesting because some people want to get rid of PACs 
because, like Mr. Ehlers stated, they could influence the winner of 
an election. Then they influence the person, once they are in Con- 
gress, and give an unfair advantage to incumbents. So there are 
many reasons why we feel as we do about Political Action Commit- 
tees. 

It is interesting because we had one panelist talk about total 
public financing, that the route to go is total public financing. That 
way you don't have to worry about any influence. Anyone who 
qualifies would have access to TV, radio, et cetera. 

Earlier I asked the question, do you have any problems with un- 
limited donations by individuals, only that disclosure be immediate 
and frequent. So there is a whole spectrum of ideas. But I would 
agree with you that we need to look at campaign reform, lobbying 
reform and all of them together, to see what we can do to ensure 
that the image of elected officials is a little better than it has been 
in the past. 

So I look forward to working with you in a bipartisan fashion to 
see what is practical and what will— what can— solve the many in- 
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terests that we have in this effort. Thank you for participating and 
I look forward to working with you. 

The Chairman. Does the gentlewoman from Washington wish to 
inquire? 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

The Chairman. It has been a long day. 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Wamp, I want to reassure you, I think your position on 
PACs is the right position. I happen to believe personally that peo- 
ple do have a right to gather together and make their impact felt, 
whether it is a local business organization from one of the towns 
that I represent, or a larger group that has some particular inter- 
est, or simply a group who believes in electing people who are 
going to support good government and a good conservative agenda. 

I think that is just fine. 

I like your energy on this issue, and I think that element of your 
plan, plus the other element, which is requiring a certain num- 
ber— a percentage of donations from within your State— is very 
wise. Those are two of maybe four elements that I think must be 
involved in some plan that we put together, to change the current 
finance system, the others being taking a look at bundling and cre- 
ating incentives for small donors to come on board. 

I have in the past, in my bill, provided incentives, a tax credit 
for $100 donors or less. So I think that is great. 

Chris, it is great to work with you again. Your vision, your credi- 
bility, the work we did on the Contract, make you a great headliner 
for this issue because you are absolutely right, we must take ac- 
tion. 

This morning the Speaker promised us that by the end of this 
session, we would have a bill. It is very important for us to move 
forward knowing that is the deadline. I believe every single one of 
us wants to accomplish this, certainly because of the difficulty in 
the number of important changes that we must make in govern- 
ment right now. It can't be the top item on the agenda and wasn't 
at the beginning of this year, but should be between now and the 
time we finish. 

Ms. Kaptur, it is always good to hear from you. You are very 
thoughtful and I am very much interested in what you are propos- 
ing and will be interested to see what the J udiciary Committee 
says on your constitutional amendment. 

But I am going to take special consideration here, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, because we have a person from my home State of Wash- 
ington who has done a lot of work in campaign finance reform. She 
was, in fact, part of a very effective team in the State of Washing- 
ton that began in 1991 to write an initiative to qualify it for the 
ballot, to send it to the legislature and then, in 1992, to pass cam- 
paign finance reform in our State of Washin^on. So I would simply 
like to ask our Congresswoman, Linda Smith, to give us a review. 

How do you think it is working. Initiative 134, and should we 
have done anything different on this issue, Linda? Are you pleased 
with the results? 

Ms. Smith of Washington. That is pretty broad, but I appreciate 
the question because often when you start something you want to 
know if it is going to work. We are now three years into com- 
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prehensive reform and we started in the 1980s drafting it and the 
coalition had Common Cause in it. It had some of the other groups, 
and very diverse conservative and liberal groups with the same 
goal, and that was to take the money out of the process in Olym- 
pia. 

We started, first of all, Olympia being our capital, with eliminat- 
ing fund-raising at the source. So we can no longer raise money 
from any source while we are voting. Now, we only vote half a 
year— but the emphasis was to take the money away from the vot- 
ing process. 

It has been very effective in a lot of ways. The confidence level, 
the sleaze factor, the bad reports that we got are just not— they 
have not been for a couple of years. We then debated whether we 
would eliminate PACs or limit them. I wish we had eliminated 
them. I think now, looking at Buckley v. Valeo after 20 some years, 
we could have. We have upheld— been through one Supreme Court 
case and won. 

But we did leave $500 involvement over a four-year Senate race, 
and so a group can do that. We eliminate what they can do in the 
month of the election to very, very little, and we stopped the trans- 
fer of money between candidates and the buying of leadership. We 
abolished leadership PACs and said, if you get the money, you have 
to use it for yourself. 

What that ended up doing was something we call now term lim- 
its. The old-timers that didn't like that very well, because they 
couldn't sit there and let the money come to them, didn't run. We 
ended up having a flip of 60 some percent to 30 some percent. We 
nearly had 50 percent new members in the full election cycle. 

The voter turnout went up substantially more than it had ever 
been and the involvement of the citizens' groups and the individ- 
uals went up. So what we saw was a one-third drop in the overall 
spending. The incumbents had more trouble getting the money. 
Challengers had greater ability. We had more start-up campaigns 
than we had in the history of our State and grassroots politics took 
over. 

So I guess what I am going to say is it has worked. The third 
that came out, came out of the top 15 giving groups, you all know 
what they are. They are the same ones here. And when it dropped 
out, it did drop out of incumbents. 

And the reason we had so much trouble running it was incum- 
bents were getting that money and they would never pass any- 
thing. When we finally took it out of the legislature to the people, 
they passed it three to one and, yes, the money dropped out of in- 
cumbents, but challengers had a greater chance. 

And I think, J ennifer, that it is working. The only ones that don't 
like it are the biggest ones. The rest of the lobbyists like it now. 
Most of the groups like it now because they can compete. Before, 
if you were not at the top of the pile, you could never get enough 
money to compete and so the older lobbyists that even fought it 
now seem to like it. The old incumbents, I will tell you, though, the 
older the incumbent, they either dropped out or still don't like it 
because they have to go raise money from people. 

Thank you, J ennifer. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, M r. Chairman. I see my time has run out. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. I thank all of you. This is the first 
hearing on campaign finance reform. 

The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Shays. If I could just say for the record, that my staff has 
reminded me that the bill that we introduced— that what we have 
is H.R. 2566 includes a provision that any savings of unfranked 
mail would go to pay, in part, for the costs, and it also bans 
unfranked— unsolicited franked mail in the election year. 

And I also just want to say I didn't notice Mr. Pastor when we 
started out. I just appreciate his interest in this bill. I addressed 
everyone else. I didn't see you tucked away in that corner. 

The Chairman. I think there has been an unusually high inter- 
est in campaign finance reform in this Committee. It is just that 
all of us have schedules to keep, and I appreciate you folks staying 
when today's Floor session has already ended. 

And what I was saying was that this is the first in a series of 
hearings on campaign finance reform. We will have another one on 
November 16th, beginning at 10:00 a.m., which will be dealing with 
PACs. 

The Members who appeared today have legislation. They are in- 
terested in change. There are a number of Members who think the 
current system works okay and they are not here because they 
don't have bills for change. We will have other Members on Novem- 
ber 16th and we ask practitioners, those who actually involve 
themselves in the PAC structure, to come and testify in front of the 
committee, which probably will be the other side of the story, be- 
cause what we want to do is inform ourselves in all of the aspects 
of how our current system is working. 

I think one of the problems in the past has been that we hadn't 
fully appreciated what we did before we started trying to change 
it and it produced unintended circumstances which then required 
us to go ahead and make additional changes and we have been 
chasi ng the changes. 

What we are going to try to do is to get as much broad-based in- 
formation as possible so, when we move forward, we try to educate 
as well everyone about the consequences of the changes. I want to 
thank you very much for your participation in this committee and 
I will probably be seeing some of you in additional hearings as we 
move on to other subject matters as well. Thank you all. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:50 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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HOUSE CAMPAIGN FINANCING: 
1970's REFORM ERA 


Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 

Disclosure 

House candidates and PACs file regular disclosure reports. 

Contributions of more than $100 must be disclosed. 

Contributions of $5000 or more disclosed within 48 hours. 

TV/Media 

$50,000 spending limit for media advertising by House candidates (repealed 
in 1974 amendments). 

Broadcasters required to sell time at lowest available rates before an election. 

Personal Spending 


House candidates limited to spending $25,000 of personal money. (Candidate 
personal spending limits invalidated in Buckley v. Valeo. 1976.) 
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HOUSE CAMPAIGN FINANCING: 
1970's REFORM ERA 


Federal Election Campaign Act Amendments of 1974 

Contribution Limits 


Individual limit of $1000 per candidate per election (individual cumulative 
contribution limit of $25,000 to all federal candidates and PACs). 

PAC limit of $5000 per candidate per election (no cumulative limits). 

Limit cash contributions to $100. 

Congressional Spending Limits 

Imposed $70,000 spending limits on House candidates for each election 
(primary and general). [Invalidated in Buckley . 1976.] 

Independent Expenditures 

Limited independent expenditures to $1000 for or against candidates. 
[Invalidated in Buckley. 1976.] 


Other: 


Allow national or state political party committees to spend additional amounts 
on behalf of their candidates. 

FEC established to administer Federal election laws. 
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HOUSE CAMPAIGN FINANCING; 
POST 1974 CHANGES: 



Upheld contribution limits and disclosure requirements of FECA (as 
amended in 1974). “The primary governmental interest served by the act — 
[is] the prevention of actual and apparent corruption of the political process.” 



Overturned spending limits as unduly burdensome on political expression 
with no overriding government interest. 

Overturned limits on candidates’ use of personal limds, overturned $1000 
independent expenditure limits for individuals or groups, and overturned 
$70,000 House spending limits. 

FEC 

Invalidated appointment of FEC members by Congress because the 
Commission exercises executive branch fimctions. (FEC composition 
changed by Congress in 1976 Amendments). 
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HOUSE CAMPAIGN FINANCING: 
POST 1974 CHANGES: 


Federal Election Campaign Act Amendments of 1976 

Enhanced Disclosure 

Independent expenditures over $100; disclosure within 24-hours if expenditure is $1000 
or more and made within IS days of an election. 

Internal partisan communications exceeding $2000 by unions and corporations. 

Contribution Limits 

Individual contributions limited to $5000 to PACs, $20,000 to national parties, 

PAC contributions limited to $1S,000 to political parties’ national committees. 

Adopted solicitation rules for liindraising by PACs associated with unions, corporations 
and trade associations. 


EEC 

Increased FEC enforcement authority and responsibilities in issuing advisory opinions. 
Reconstituted FEC with all members to be appointed by the President. 


Federal Election Campaign Act Amendments of 1979 

Disclosure & Reporting 

Candidates and local parties raising or spending less than $5000 per year exempted from 
reporting. 

Raised the receipt and expenditure reporting threshold from $100 to $200, increased 
threshold for itemizing independent expenditures from $100 to $250. 

Excess Campaign Funds 

Prohibited personal use of excess funds unless the candidate was in office at the time of 
enactment (Congress revoked “grandfather clause” in 1989). 
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HOUSE CAMPAIGN FINANCING: 
CURRENT SYSTEM 


Disclosure 

Campaign reports filed witli Clerk of the House, transmitted to FEC (1971). 
HR 2527, awaiting floor action, requires direct filing of reports with the FEC 
and reduces the delay in public disclosure by 1 -3 days. 

Contribution Limits 

Individuals: $25,000 aimual cumulative limit (1974), composed of up to: 
$20,000 to national political committees (1976); 

$5000 per PAC (1976); and 

$1000 per candidate per election (1974). 

PACs: $5000 per candidate, per election (1974); 

$15,000 per year to national political committees (1976); and 
$5000 to other political committees (1976). 

Candidate Personal Spending 

No limits (Invalidated in Biicklev . 1976). 

Independent Expenditures 

No limits (Invalidated in Buckley . 1976). 

TV/Media 

Broadcasters required to sell lowest available rates for 60 days prior to 
general election (1971). 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before this committee. 

The time for reai campaign finance reform has come. It has been about 1 5 years 
since Congress dramaticaily changed the way congressional campaigns are 
financed. The cost of election are too high, and the American people do not feel 
they play a very important role in this process. My bill is an effort to change that 
process. My bill gives individual citizens the ability to determine who will 
represent them in Congress. 

For too many years. Republicans and Democrats have been in deadlock over two 
issues - PAC money and 'soft money.' This bill addresses both problems and 
adds a requirement of total in-district financing, giving the district's voters a direct 
role In the financing of that campaign. 

My bill, the Campaign Finance System Reform Act, incorporates many of the 
strictest proposals for overhauling our present campaign system into one bill. The 
cornerstone of this bill is the prohibition of the acceptance of PAC funds. 

Under current law, PACs can contribute up to $5000 per candidate for each 
election. The number of federally registered PACs grew from 608 in 1 974 to 
more than 4000 in 1 992. The amount PACs contributed to congressional 
candidates during that time period rose more than 400 percent. There is a 
perception by many that PAC contributions may influence how a candidate votes 
on issues. While we know this is not the case, even the perception of 
impropriety by Congress must be taken seriously and be addressed. 

PACs are not eliminated under my bill; rather, HR 1427 prohibits House members 
from accepting PAC contributions. 
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Mr. Chairman^ I commoid you and your committee for holding hearings on the matter of 
campaign finance reform. I regret I cannot be in p«3on due to prior commitments, but I 
appreciate the opportunity to submit written testimony for the record. 

The American electorate is fiustrated with our campaign finance and electoral system. 
They believe that too many cdet^ed officials, particulaily Members of Congress, are returned to 
office election after Section ^^out regard to tii^ poffirmance. American voters feel 
disenfranchised and alienated by the current political system. Th^ think neither their votes nor 
their views matter to those they elect, and voter turnout patterns reflect tins. 

The term limits movement and Perot phenomenon are outgrowths of this alienation. For 
some time, the people have wanted change in our electoral system, but Congress has failed to 
d^ver ai^ meamngful reform. Tenn limits and camUdates such as Perot have promised this 
change, a^ the people have clearly responded. 

And the public's concern with the cuirem system is not baseless. Many concessional 
races are not competitive due in large part to the buOt-in reelection advantages of incumbents. 
Oenerally, office holders benefit from gr^t^ name identification, franking privileges, and easier 
access to campaign contributions from PACs and cemgressional eampqign committees. 

Though Coneys 1^ experienced dramatic turnover in recent elections and nearly half 
of the current House membership was first elected in the 1 990's, the reelection rate for 
incumbents remains above 90 percent. Many Americans view these incumbents as out-of-touch 
"career politidans” who are responsible for the mess in Washington, and th^ see term limits as 
the only means of "throwing the bums out." 
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And no one can deny the popularity of tenn limits. Twoity-three states have adopted 
term limits for Federal office holders, many of them by statewide ballot initiatives. According to 
polling, 80 percent of Amoicans aipport t^m limits. 

Nevertheless, I believe there is a better solution than term limits — campaign finance 
reform which levels the playing fidd between incunfoent and challenger. The reason for this is 
that campaign finance r^rm attadcs the root of the problem ~ the incumbent's redaction 
advantages — without dictating to voters which candidates than can and cannot vote for. While 
term limits address the problan a meat cleaver, campaign finance reform does so with a 
scalpd. 


As I already mohioned, one of the biggest advantages for incumbents is the subject of 
today's hearing — Political Action Committees. Elected officials have greater access to special 
interests and their PACs. Each dection cycle, over 80 percent of PAC contributions are 
fiwineiied to incumbents. And if an overwhelming m^ority of an incumbent's war chest comes 
fi-om PACs, challengers will not be able to compete. 

Tve introduced several bills that would hdp put incunfoents and challengers on equal 
footing, primarily by altering the role of PACs in congressional decfions. The l^slation would 
make elected representatives more accountable to the people who dect them and diminish an 
incumbent's ability to rely on spedal interests for campaign funds. 

H.R. 1692 would raise the cetlii^ on individual contributions fi'om $1,000 to $2,000 per 
election, and cut in half the maximum PAC contribution fiom $5,000 to $2,500 per election. 

H.R. 1693 would eliminate leadership PACs. 

H.R 1694 would require diat the residents of a candidate’s district provide the clear 
majoiity — 55% — of the cmididate's campaign funds. 

H.R. 1695 would ratablish a 100% tax credit (up to $100 for an individual return, $200 
for a joint return) for contributions to congresacmal candidates, but only if the contributor is a 
resident of the same state as the candidate. 

These ideas are not terribly conqslicated, and they are not new. N^ny other members 
have introduced lejpslarion incorporating these p^o^dsions. Nonetheless, I believe they are 
necessary components of any compr^ienrive campaign finance reform le^slation if we are to 
emphasis loc^ involvement over special interest influence and improve the competitiveness of 
races between incumbents and challengers. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the chance to share my views on campaign finance 
reform with you and the committee. I look forwarf to working with you and others to craft 
legislation tlut will restore credibility and public confidence to congressional elections. 
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CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


NOVEMBER 16, 1995 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on House Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in Room 
1310, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. William M. Thomas 
[Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thomas, Dunn, Ney, Fazio, and Hoyer. 

Staff present: Stacy Carlson, Staff Director; Roman Buhler, 
Counsel; J im Sivesind, Counsel; Chris Wright, Professional Staff; 
Samantha Kemp, Committee Clerk; J anet Guiliani, Staff Assistant; 
and Laura Buhl, Staff Assistant. 

The Chairman. The Committee on House Oversight will come to 
order. This is the second hearing in a series of hearings on cam- 
paign finance reform. 

As you recall, at the first hearing the Speaker of the House and 
the Minority Leader both gave us a broad perspective of campaign 
finance; perhaps far broader than most people normally associate 
with campaign finance. 

They went to the heart of the political process and discussed 
power. I had said at the first hearing that a definition of politics 
that I think is very useful is an old one. It is the process of deter- 
mining who gets what, when and how. Power in that context is 
who are those who help determine who gets what, when and how. 

Unfortunately, in this process oftentimes individual's or group's 
political power is enhance if other individual's or group's political 
power is diminished. It sometimes tends to be a relative power 
struggle. 

When we look at the period from the time the campaign finance 
laws that are currently in effect were initially passed and amend- 
ed, it roughly corresponds to the period that the Chairman and the 
Ranking Member from California have been actively involved in 
elective politics. 

We both were elected to the Assembly in the State of California 
in the 1974-1975 period. I preceded the gentleman by a matter of 
a few months. We both came to Congress at the same time. That 
was the period when the current campaign finance laws were 
passed and put into shape. 

It also roughly corresponds with the era, if you will, sometimes 
called the PAC era, the growth of PACs. There is a chart there 
which I think fairly graphically illustrates why you could rightfully 
identify the period from the mid-1970s to today as the period of the 
growth of PACs. 
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The Chairman. PACs, as we heard earlier in testimony and I am 
sure we will hear today, have been around for a long time, often- 
times focused on one of the original political action Committees, the 
Committee on Political Education or COPE of the AFL-CIO. But 
it wasn't until the 1970s, with legislation, court decisions, and sub- 
sequent rulings by the Federal Election Commission that you got 
this enormous growth of the PACs. 

Beginning in the early 1970s, with less than 1,000 PACs and 
peaking out at around 4,000 total PACs— there hasn't been a con- 
tinuous growth of new PACs, they have been ebbing and flowing, 
but a continuation in number. The chart shows the dollar amounts 
contributed by the political action Committees. 

It is interesting; if you take the number of PACs and the dollar 
amounts that are contributed and simply divide one into the other, 
which would give you the average dollars contributed per PAC, if 
you look at the 1974 period, the average amount is $57,000. These 
are figures not adjusted for inflation. 

If you look at the 1994 number of PACs and dollar amounts con- 
tributed, it turns out to be $45,000. I n 1974, the average PAC gave 
$57,000, not adjusted for inflation. In 1994, the average PAC con- 
tributed about $45,000. 

Most of the focus has been on what happens in terms of elec- 
tions, and the impact of PACs in electing people to office. At the 
same time you had the growth of the PAC era, you had legislation 
passed which redefined political parties. 

While PACs have gone from 600 to over 4,000, during the same 
period you had two major political parties, the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party. The 1970s legislation limited, with 
minor inflationary adjustments, the amount that the two parties 
and other minor parties could contribute to the political process. A 
multiplication of the number of PACs, was in essence natural re- 
sponse to a political limitation on the number of political petitions. 

At the same time in the 1970s, the legislation capped the amount 
of money that individuals could contribute, $1000 in the 1970s, 
$1000 today. Today's $1,000 is roughly equivalent to about $325. 

But when you listen to the debate over PACs— and I am going 
to let the witnesses talk about what they like or dislike about 
PACs, that is the purpose of the hearing— it basically runs the 
gamut from a position that PACs as a concept will destroy Amer- 
ican democracy as we know it, to a position that PACs are the very 
epitome of the American democratic process. I think it has to do 
with the perspective from which you view power. If politics is who 
gets what, when and how, then an important consideration is 
where are you relative to others? 

When you talk about campaigns and you look at PACs, the im- 
mediate association is with incumbents. Indeed, as the Speaker 
said, it has been a slightly different world since Republicans have 
become a Majority. PACs in fact are interested in the decision-mak- 
ing process, not so much in who makes those decisions. So natu- 
rally, since incumbents are already in office, the argument is that 
the PAC dollars flow to incumbents. 

A better way of looking at that chart, because when you look at 
it initially you see bars, but when you do it in a line graph, I think 
it becomes far more interesting. The solid line is a representation 
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of the bar graph over the same period of the amount of money con- 
tributed by PACs to incumbents. The broken line is the amount of 
money contributed to incumbents by individuals. 

For those who might argue that we are in an era of ever-increas- 
ing control going to the PACs, if in fact contributions of money are 
defined as power, then I think you have seen a period in which 
PACs perhaps had the upper hand. But obviously the flow of 
money it is changing, and this is to incumbents. 

When you examine it in the larger context of all candidates, both 
incumbents and nonincumbents, you get a chart which looks like 
that chart. Once again, when you see bar charts like that you react 
to the numbers and you say okay. But when you turn it into a line 
graph, I think it does give you a better perspective on the political 
process. This chart represents all contributions to candidates, in- 
cumbents and non incumbents. 

The solid line represents political action Committees. The broken 
line represents individuals. Indeed, there was a period where you 
saw PACs moving in the direction of being the primary contribu- 
tors to the political process. That is a historical period and the 
trend lines, if you carry the amount, will continue to move us away 
from that historical period. 

Notwithstanding the ebb and flow of political dollars, and not- 
withstanding the absolute limit both legislatively and politically on 
the number of political parties— and the reason is of course it is a 
mutually exclusive game with political parties, you either belong to 
the Democratic Party or you oelong to the Republican Party— you 
can't belong to both— and as you multiply parties in our system, 
there is a natural structure which compresses them back to the two 
major parties. 

If you look at the history of political parties in our country, it 
hasn't always been the same two, but for a long time and for rea- 
sons perhaps we will examine in later hearings fcxiusing on political 
parties, there are trends and structures in the system which I 
think will basically define the two political parties for a long time. 

During that same period the amount that individuals can con- 
tribute has been capped. The growth of PACs has been primarily 
over the multiplication of the number of PACs and that clearly we 
have seen the beginning of the tip; that is, probably as many PACs 
as probably are going to be formed are formed. 

And with that as simply a factual background of the recent pe- 
riod known as the rise of PACs and the dollar amounts associated 
with PACs, I yield to my friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Fazio. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you how 
much I enjoy Professor Thomas' tutorials. They are enlightening 
and I think legitimately break through a lot of the rather simplistic 
nostrums that float around as relates to what is wrong with this 
system and how we might fix it. 

I would want to underscore the point that individual money, 
however it may be perceived to be free of special interest bias, in 
my experience, is far from that. That doesn't mean that there 
aren't a lot of people who give simply out of party loyalty or ideo- 
logical commitment, but as you go up the scale of dollars in $25 
to $250 to $2,000 per primary in general per family, you find in- 
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creasing interests that colie more with PAC giving than with civil 
virtue and support for political campaigns. 

So I hope as we enter into the fray of campaign reform, we are 
willing to for a moment abandon some of our firmest positions and 
try to understand the environment we are truly in. 

As was said at the first set of hearings, there are problems with 
the political system, not just the campaign finance system. While 
I think we agree there are problems, the degree to which we share 
commonality of solution has eluded Congress, and I think general 
opinion. 

So I would thank the Chairman once again for convening these 
hearings. I think today we move not only to hear the diversity of 
views from our colleagues but we move on to hear from people ac- 
tive in the political environment both professionally and in terms 
of their citizen participation, and it will help us to understand the 
complexity of the problem and some of the pluses and minuses of 
various solutions that have been offered, and I truly believe that 
if we are honest and thorough in who presents information to this 
Committee, it will help us come up with something that might be 
conducive to bipartisan, at least broad political acceptance. 

I thank the Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

The first panel today is, and I don't mean this in any derogatory 
way, represents in part of a spillover from the first hearing because 
it was a hearing from Members of Congress having gone through 
the process and their view on the way in which the process might 
be modified. It is also useful for us to start today's hearing off with 
what I think is a relatively representative smorgasbord of ap- 
proaches to the questions of PACs. 

So if you will allow me, gentlemen, we will begin on my right, 
your left, with the gentlewoman from New York, Mrs. Maloney. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CAROLYN MALONEY, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEWYORK 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for calling 
this hearing. 

I would like to thank my good friend, Mr. Fazio. 

First of all, I am not new to the issue of campaign finance re- 
form. As a Member of the New York City Council, I authored the 
campaign finance law which was called by the New York Public I n- 
terest Group, 'The finest in the Nation." 

In my freshman year in the 103d Congress, I served as Cochair 
of the Freshman Task Force on Campaign Finance, on Congress- 
man Gephardt's Task Force on Campaign Finance, which offered 
and passed FI.R. 3. And I am working with Congressman Fazio on 
a Democratic Task Force for Campaign Finance Reform. 

First, I would like to address the idea of establishing an inde- 
pendent commission to write campaign finance reform legislation. 

I support this idea, and in fact introduced a bill March 1, 1995, 
calling for an independent commission. 

You have before you a packet of material that includes a letter 
from the President endorsing the concept and mentioning my bill. 
This bill was patterned after the Base Closing Commission bill, a 
problem similar to campaign finance. 
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We all agreed that something had to be done but we couldn't 
agree on how to do it. If Congressman Armey never does another 
thing, he contributed a great deal toward solving a problem in this 
Nation by putting forward the commission idea. It has outlined the 
specifics, and it would come back to the House for an up or down 
vote and we would have a vote and move forward hopefully on cam- 
paign finance. 

I differ with the Speaker's suggestion that it needs a two-thirds 
majority. I think it should have a simple majority, like Congress- 
man Armey's bill. 

One of the problems with campaign finance is that it will make 
it more difficult for incumbents to be reelected; therefore it is very 
difficult to have incumbents vote on a bill and put forth a measure. 

It appears there is not a great deal of support for a commission 
idea. Several other bills have been put forward— the Smith- 
Meehan-Shays bill is a very thoughtful proposal and Congressman 
Farr has put forward what was the Gqdenson bill, which has a 
great deal of support and has passed this body before. 

I am working on my own proposal and would like to testify about 
certain ideas in my proposal that differ from other legislation that 
is being considered. 

First of all, since what we want to do is limit the influence of 
special interests and money in the political process, I propose that 
we confront Buckle/ v. Valeo head on and put forward a bill that 
has a spending limit of $600,000 per election cycle and let the 
courts decide. If they decide that it is unconstitutional to have a 
spending limit, then fall back to a voluntary spending limit. But 
that decision is two decades old and things have changed dramati- 
cally. 

Many constitutional scholars believe that a spending limit would 
win if we were to get to the Supreme Court with one. I n the Buck- 
le/ V. Valeo decision, the Court said that all meaningful political 
communication must be paid for. It did not take into account free 
media or the tremendous influence of independent expenditures 
that in many cases decide elections. 

The court said that independent expenditures don't work if they 
are not connected to campaigns. We all know that that is not true. 
There are many examples, such as the Willy Horton example and 
many others that, in some cases, the independent expenditures 
have decided elections. So I think that it is time that if what we 
want to do is to influence the amount of money in the political 
process, let's confront Buckle/ v. Valeo, let's go to the Supreme 
Court; as Speaker Steingetz from the New York State Assembly 
used to say, "Decide what you think is right and then let the courts 
decide." 

We are addressing PACs today. I would like to talk about that. 

I have my own proposal of how the PACs should be reformed. Some 
say that PACs are the bad guys. I say that money is. Money is 
money, whether from a PAC or from an individual. 

For example, my own campaign I raised a million dollars, my op- 
ponent raised a million dollars. I accepted PAC contributions. My 
opponent did not. My opponent severely criticized me for accepting 
PAC contributions from unions. Yet he would accept a check from 
executives in the same entity. 
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So I ask you, why is an executive's check more meaningful than 
a number of union workers who come together, pool their resources 
and make a contribution. 

Another graphic example is law firms. He attacked me for taking 
a contribution from a PAC in a law firm; yet from other law firms 
he would go to them and literally get $20,000 in individual con- 
tributions. So I suggest that we have a $500 limit per election for 
PACs. I am also proposing that we create a new type of PAC, a citi- 
zen Committee of small donors that would contribute $25 or less, 
and that this small donor or citizen Committee PAC could contrib- 
ute up to $1,000 per election. 

I also feel that you need to be able to lift the spending limit, the 
voluntary spending limit if your opponent does not opt Inin order 
to level the playing field. 

The Chairman. I must tell the gentlewoman, your time has ex- 
pired. You can go ahead and wrap up. If we have an unlimited time 
for each Member, Vic and I are going to get old here. 

Please go ahead but focus on the key points. Basically, I am tell- 
ing the other Members that since you went first, you get the privi- 
lege. 

Mrs. Maloney. I also think that we should ban contributions 
from current lobbyists and limit contributions from individuals to 
75 percent in your home State. 

I would like to close with a statement from one of my constitu- 
ents. This past weekend, I was at a meeting of business leaders in 
my district and one executive questioned whether campaign finance 
reform was really a serious concern of the American people. He in- 
sisted that reducing taxes was far more important to this particu- 
lar group of people. But the way campaigns are financed has a lot 
to do with reducing taxes. 

The American taxpayer will have to cough up half a trillion dol- 
lars for the S&L bailout. The S&L crisis was caused by reckless de- 
regulation of the S&L's adopted by many Members of Congress 
whose campaigns were financed by S&Ls. 

Now, the American taxpayer is picking up the whopping tab. 
Last fall, the voters issued a mandate for change, a mandate for 
us in Congress to do more and protect our chances for reelection. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that they did not vote in vain and that you 
will move forward with a bipartisan campaign finance reform. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mrs. Maloney follows:] 
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Let me fu^t commeod you Mr. Chainnan, and my friend Mr. Fazio for convening this 
impomitt bearing. 

This hearing comes at an oppormne moment. Tlie public’s respect of, and confi^nce 
in, the Congress is very low. The Federal govenunent has shut down. Hundr^s of thousamis 
of Federal employees are sitting at home. Important government services are being denied to 
htuidieds of millions of Americans. Based on your directive, Mr. Chairman, many of us have 
furloughed the csueworkers w 1 k> cut through die red tape that plagues our constituems. 

Mr. Chairman, you and ! will pitiably disagree tdiout who is to blame for this me^. 
But I think we can agree that Congress must take steps to build back the public’s trust in its 
ele^ed officials, 

Passii^ tough campaign finance reform legislation is a perfect exanqile of a s^ we can 
take to r^tore coiindence in this institution. 

I am not a recent convert to this issue. As a Monber of the New York City Council, 
I authored a landmark campaign finance bill which tuts s^ed as a model for successhd 
iniriatives around the count^. In my fu^ term, I chaired the Freshman Task Force ^ 
Campaign Finance and wori^ hard to pass H.R. 3. 1 am‘pr<HKl to be working with Mr. 
Fazio odiers on the D^ocnutc Task Force that is tiyii^ to bring forward various proposals 
for (»3inpi^)ei»ive campaign finance reform. 

Let me first adchess die idea of establishing axi indepeiK^nt commission to wrhe 
campaign finance reform legislation. I su{^rt this kka. In tact, on March 1, three months 
before the famous hand.^ke in New Hampshire, I introduced the Federal Election Law Refmm 
Commission A^. Modeled on the base cli^ure bill, HR 1100 would create a bi-partisan 
commission that would write a bill and present it to Congress on a fast-track proceihire. In my 
v^w, if this appi^h were ad(^^, it woidd represent the be^ way to bre^ the gridlock diat 
has perennially blocked die of reform tegislation. 

in all likelihood, bovrever, we will not take up a commission bUl. Instep, there a^iears 
to be momentum behind the idea of a bill the d^ils of whicdi are written by us. You have 
alr«Kly heani fhun die authors of a number of bills. I si^^xA much of what many of my 
collea^es are doii^. In particular, 1 believe Uiat the Smi^-Meehan-Shays bill, whkdi hi^ 
capmred the gres^st amount of public attention, is a solid ani dKHight^l proposal, as is 
Congressman Farr’s bill and several others. 
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I am working on my own bill, and would like to testify about certain ideas in my 
propcMal that differ from the other legislation you are considering. 

First, let me address a basic issue, the Supreme Court’s decision in Bucklev v. Vateo . 

This decision, of coarse, has governed our can3|»ign landing laws over two decades sad 
is a major stumbling block to instituting reforms. I believe the time has come to confront 
Bucklev head on. My propo^i has a mai^tory spending limit of $600,000 per election cycle 
and a mandatory limit of $30,000 on independent expenditures. 

I believe that the time m^ht be right for the Court to reconsider Bucklev . This decision 
was handed down before spending limits ever took effect. Many of Ae Court's findings in the 
mid-l970's are no loiter true. For example, the Coun stated that ”all meaningful politrcai 
communication involves expenditure of money," which does not take into account the itKrease 
of free media. Similarly, many have argued that the incr^ibly time consuming money chase 
in which Membere of Cot^ress muK engage actually tteprive Am^^ans of d»ir 
constitutionally guaiaiueed right of representation. 

If these mandated limits are struck down, I would propose voluntary spending limits. 
But in either case, there arc a number of policy chaises I would suggest which are different 
thM some of your previous witnesses: 

PACs have b^ome tte unrefut«i "bad gt^" of the elector^ system. This critici^ is 
not without justifreation. Today, House incumbents typically receive gi^ter than a third of 
tl»ir contributioi^ from PACs, most of which come ftim Washington DC-based business PACs 
with very few members. These PACs, of coune, often have very lutrrow special kgis^ve 
intere^ before Congress. Vicious cycles of PAC contril^tiom aai voting patterns 
to give the special interests much more clout than the people’s imerests. 

But PACs are not inherendy evil. We must remember dial they originally represented 
an innovative campaign finance Fefmm by c<^mert)alancing large mdividuai cootribudons. 
PACs also anbody die coi^dtution^ly i^tected freedom of assomation. PACs must not be 
banned. But they shtxild be reformed. 

I propose a maximum PAC contribution of $500 per election, a ten-fold reduction from 
current law. I further propose chat diis be balanced widi a $500 maxiimun individual 
contribution. In onier to facilitate greater involvement of ordinary citizens in the political 
process, I also propose the establisl^nt of low-doltar PACs, called Citizens Committees. 
These Committees would receive small contributions (^rhaps $25) from their members, but 
would be aIIow«i to contribute $1,000 per election to Fedn^l candidates. 

To frirtber even out the playing field belweMi comrilmtion smrees, I {»qx}se diat a 
candidate could receive no more than a third of his or her funding from traditional PACs, a 
third from Cit^n Committees, and a third from huge individual comributtons (over $200). 

In addition, we should rcfonn the way in which wealdty PACs — called connected PACs 
— do business. Under current law, corporations and labor unions may underwrite the cost of 
starting ^ <^)mting their PACs, including the costs of solicitations. Not surprisii^y, 
contributions from connected PACs today outnumber diose from nonconnected PACs by more 
tten 10 to 1. A wealth coiporation, for exan^, can spend $5(X),(X)0 of its own money 
raising $100,000 for the PAC, all without oveih^d costs to the PAC. By contrast, a non- 
connected ideological PAC must pay its administrative costs out of the same pot as its 
contribution fund. 
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In order to level the playing field among PACs, I propose to eliminate the ability for 
organiptions to pay for the administrative expenses of their PACs and to limit the subsidies of 
fundraising to 20 percent of a PAC’s fundraising expenses. 

In sum, I do not think that banning PACs is fair or wise. If the executives of a 
corporation can each give several hundred dollars to a candidate, I believe that the unionized 
workers of that same company should be able to potd their smaller resources irao a PAC 
con^budon. But I believe that the reforms outlined in my pnqxrsat will foster greater 
participation in the process by individuals of modest means and reorient tnir campaign system 
away from the wealthiest interests. 

To prevent millionaires from dominating our political process, my proposal would 
condiUon the beiKfits that a candidate would receive under either a voluntary or mandatory 
spending schei^ on a candidate’s spendii^ no more than $30,000 of personal funds. Utuler 
tlte voluntary limit proposal, candidates who out of the system would pay a hefty fine for 
funds spent over the limit, and their o{^nents would have &ir spending cap It^d. 

As I mentioned earlier, I believe the time has come to enstate a mandatory limit on 
indepeiKient expenditures. TIk vast sums of money spent on these disbursements has a 
corrosive effect on the quality of debate. However, if su^ a cap does not pass constitutional 
muster, I pn^se a system whereby the targets of independent expenditures could receive 
mimediate air time to tespond at tte lowest broadcast rale. Furthermore, I propose that fuiuis 
be provided to the targeted candidate for tltese responses. These funds could be generated from 
a combination of tax ctteckoffs, PAC registration fees, and fees charged to noiKomplying 
camlidates who overspend the limit. 

Finally, there are a number of smaller lecommendatiois that I would like to bring to 
your attention. I propose that 75% of a candidate’s individual contributions come from the 
home slate. I also believe that lobbyists should not be allowed to contribute to Members who 
they have lobbied within the past year. I also think the time has come to put a step to the 
practice of contributions from minors. 

Mr. Chairman, I’ve attached a more comprehensive outline of my proposed bill. I 
appreciate your concern about this important issue, and I thank you for allowing me to testi^ 
this morning. 


END 
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SUMMARY 

FEDERAL ELECTION REFORM ACT (FERA) 
CONGRESSWOMAN CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


Spending Limit 

$600,000 per cycle mandatory. 

Spending Limit — Fallback Po.«iition 

If a spending limit is deemed unconstitutional, a voluntary limit of $600,000 per cycle 
would go into effect. Under this system, a candidate who opts in would receive a 
benefits paclage of reduced broadcast rates and reduced postage rates. This benefits 
package is also contingent on a candidate spending no more than 3% of the limit 
($30,000) of their own money, either by direct spending or through loans. 

Contested Primary 

Under either tlte mandatory or voluntary system, candidates with a contested primary 
(won by 15% or less) would be able to spe^ an additional $200,000 over the $600,000 
limit on their geiteral election. 

PACS 


- Per election limit goes from $5,000 current law to $500. 

- Creation of a new entity - Citizen Committees (CCs) — which are PACS made 
up of contributions at or under $25. Contributions from CCs would be limited 
to $1,000 per election (double tlte lonit of traditional PACs). 

Limit on PAC Fundraising Overhead 

Only 20% of the fundraising expenses of connected PACs could come from the 
organization (corporation, union, etc) to which die PAC is connected. Under current 
law, tlte connect^ organization can underwrite all futxiraising expenses. In addition, 
current law which allows the underlying organizations to underwrite administrative 
functions of connected PACs would be eliminated. 

Individual Limits 

Per election limit goes from $1,000 current law to $500 (same limit as traditional 
PACS) 


1/3 from large individual donors ($200 or over) 

1/3 from PACs 
1/3 from CCs 

Millionaire Protection 

Since the spending limit is mandatory, it would be against the law to spend more than 
$600,000. However, in order to qualify for die benefits (reduced broadcast and 
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postage), candidates could not spend more than 5% ($30,000) of their own money (either 
loans or direct contribution). 

Millionaire Protection — Voluntary System 

If voluntary limits are ultimately enacted, there would be four types of "miliionaire 
protection. " The first is the same as above: to qualify for benefits, a candidate couldn’t 
put in more than $30,000 of their own funds. Tli second would remove the total 
spending limit of $600,000 as soon as a non-complying candidate spends $300,000 (and 
any money raised over $600,000 does not have to be done accoiding to the 1/3-1/3- 
1/3 aggi^ate cap limits). Third, the 75% in-State requirement for imiividual 
contributions would be lifted. Finally, any spending by noncomplying candidates over 
$600,000 would be taxed at 35%. 

Benefits 


Reduced Broadcast and postal rates for all candidates under tte mandatory system, and 
for participating candi^tes under the voluntary system. Benefits contingent on 
maximum of 5% in spending of candidate’s binds, as outlined above. The benefits 
would be paid for by eliminating mass mailings of newsletters in election years. 

Ban on Contributions from Lobbyists 

Registered lobbyists who have lobbied Members or staff within the previous year could 
not give campaign contributions to dtat Member. Registered lobbyists who give to 
Members could not lobby that Member or staff for a year. 

Home State 

75% of a candidate’s contributions from individuals must come ftom the home state. 
This provision would be eliminated if a voluntary system is enacted and a non- 
complying opponent raises $300,000 or more. 

Bundling 

Bundling is banned. There would be an exemption for grassroots networks that are 
uiKxinnected to lobbying operations. 

Independent Expenditures 

A new definition of Independent Expenditutes: A communication containing "express 
advocacy," i.e. an expeiditure that, taken as a whole would suggest action to support 
or oppose a candidate. This expenditure would not be coordinate with a candidate or 
agent of a candidate. 

Any independent expenditure made in coordination with the candidate would be 
prohibited. 

New limit of $30,000 on independent expenditures. 

For broadcast independent expenditutes, the opponent would be allowed immediate 
minute for minute air time response at the lowest broadcast rate, with no advance 
payment required. 
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rndeoendent Expenditures -- Fallback Position 

If limit on independent expenditures is ruled unconstitutionai, targeted candidates who 
have opted into the system would receive subsidies in order to compete with independent 
expenditures in excess of $10,000 from a single candidate. These funds would be 
generated by a combination of tax check off and PAC registration fee. An overall 
voluntary system, the 35% tax on spending over the limit would be used for this fund 
as well. 

Soft Money 

In general, national party soft money would be mmed into "hard money," subject to 
Federal election limits. 

State party soft money used in election years benefitting Federal candidates would also 
be subjected to Federal election limits. 

Contributions from Minors 

You must be of voting age to contribute. 
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The Chairman. We will go through the panel without asking 
questions so that we could get a general response. I know that your 
time is precious, but it would be helpful if we could do that. 

My friend and colleague from the Ways and Means Committee 
the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Lewis. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J OHN LEWIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you for the opportunity to come before you 
today. 

The challenge and task that you are undertaking is formidable. 
Changing the way campaigns are financed is a difficult job, par- 
ticularly because it is something that will dramatically impact all 
of our lives. But clearly something must be done. Too much time 
is spent raising money and the current system is one is that has 
been criticized about the way our democrat works. 

I commend you for holding these hearing and hope you can ar- 
rive at a formula which is fair, nonpartisan and nondiscri minatory 
and restores the American peoples faith in our democracy. 

In 1986, when I first decid^ to leave the Atlantic City Council 
and seek the open seat in Georgia's Fifth Congressional District, I 
was a grass-roots candidate. My background within the civil rights 
movement and my energies on the city council had been devoted 
to issues relating to low-income housing, neighborhood preservation 
and homelessness. I didn't have a lot of supporters who were able 
to write my campaign checks for $1,000. 

Faced with formidable opposition in the race, it was only with 
the support a Labor Union Political Action Committees and a few 
others, that I was able to mount a credible and ultimately success- 
ful bid for the Congress. 

If not for the support of these special interests, this former civil 
rights worker, this fourth son of a sharecropper, would not have 
had a prayer to make it to the United States Flouse of Representa- 
tives. Thus, I was surprised and dismayed in recent years to see 
political action Committees under attack from so many different 
quarters, including many of my friends in the public interest com- 
munities. 

Political action Committees, especially those that are labor 
unions and ideological groups by those supporting or opposing abor- 
tion rights, gay rights or gun control, they give working people and 
people with little means the ability to participate in the political 
process. Many of these people who contribute with a "checkoff" or 
small deduction from their paycheck each week would effectively be 
denied participation in the process if not for their union or com- 
pany PAC. 

Let there be no confusion, minority, women candidates from poor 
rural and urban districts are the beneficiary of political action 
Committees. PACs take power and influence out of the hands of 
the "country club set" and put it in the hands of the people who 
cannot afford to write $500 or $1,000 checks. 

This is one of the reasons PACs were established and this is an 
exactly why PACs should be protected in any campaign reform leg- 
islation. To do otherwise is to revert to a system controlled by 
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wealthy individuals and millionaire candidates who bankroll their 
own campaign. 

I know there are those who believe that this was a position taken 
by Democrats at the time they controlled the House, who were the 
beneficiary of a majority of PACs. Let me assure my colleagues 
that even in light of my party's new Minority status in this House, 
even in light of the fact that a majority of PAC funds are now flow- 
ing into Republican coffers, I am still supportive of political action 
Committees and their right to participate in the political process. 

I know there are various proposals before this Committee not to 
reduce or lower PACs contribution but eliminate them altogether. 
Such a move should be resisted. Federal election law today permits 
candidates to accept a contribution of $5,000 in their primary and 
$5,000 in the general election. A reduction in the contribution limit 
will have a minimal impact on the contributions. It would have a 
disproportionate impact on minority candidates. 

I believe that it has been noted before this Committee that the 
individual limit of $1,000 per person, per election adopted in 1974 
is worth only about $325 today when adjusted for inflation. Simi- 
larly, the $5,000 per election limit when adjusted, is worth about 
$1,625. Inflation with no adjustment to compensate for it have had 
the effect of lowering individual and political action Committee con- 
tribution limits year after year. 

In 1994, a Common Cause study showed that lowering the PAC 
contribution limits will cost candidates in competitive races 3 per- 
cent of their PAC's contribution. Using the same numbers snow 
that a reduction in the limit will cause Members of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus more than twice that amount. Minority can- 
didates have worked too hard and too long to gain equal footing in 
the political system. 

CBC and other minority candidates should not be discriminated 
against in any campaign finance formula. Indeed, Mr. Chairman 
traditionally one of the goals of reform has been to open the politi- 
cal process not to throw up roadblocks to minority participation. 

I believe that Congress should pass a strong campaign finance 
reform bill this year. But it cannot be considered true reform if it 
narrows the scope of who can participate and who can contribute 
in our political system. 

Minority and women have waited too long to have a voice in the 
Congress. We can not impede their gains by jeopardizing their fu- 
ture. To ensure that this is a fair process for all, this Committee 
should not lower the PAC limit by eliminating PACs. 

Mr. Chairman, PACs are people, too. Let's not pick on PACs. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Fazio. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lewis. 

[The statement of Mr. Lewis follows:] 
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CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM SHOULDN'T DISCRIMINATE 
Testimony by Hon. John Lewis 
Committee on House Oversight 
November 16, 1995 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and my colleagues for the opportunity to come 
before you today. The challenge and task that you are undertaking is formidable. 
Changing the way congressional campaigns are financed is a difficult job, 
particularly because it is something that will dramatically impact all of our lives. 
But, clearly, something must be done. Too much time is spent raising money and 
the current system is one that has fueled public cynicism about the way our 
democracy works. I commend you for holding these hearings and am hopeful 
that you can arrive at a formula which is fair, non-partisan, non-discriminatory 
and restores the American people's faith in our democracy. 

In 1986 when I first decided to leave the Atlanta city council and seek the 
open seat in Georgia's 5th congressional district, I was a grass-roots candidate. 
My background had been in the civil rights movement and my energies on the 
city council had been devoted to issues relating to low-income housing, 
neighborhood preservation and homelessness. I didn't have a lot of supporters 
who were able to write my campaign checks for $1,000. Faced with formidable 
opposition in the race, it was only with the support of Labor Union Political 
Action Committees (PACs) and a few others that I was able to mount a credible 
and ultimately successful bid for the Congress. If not for the support of these 
"special interests", this former civil rights worker, this poor son of a 
sharecropper would not have had a prayer to make it to the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Thus, I have been surprised and dismayed in recent years to see 
PACs come under such vitriolic attack from so many different quarters, 
including many of my friends in the public interest community. 

Political Action Committees, especially those of Labor Unions and 
ideological groups like those supporting or opposing abortion rights, gays rights 
or gun control, give working people and people with little means the ability to 
participate in the political process. Many of these people who contribute through 
a "checkoff" or small deduction from their paycheck each week would effectively 
be denied participation in the process if not for their union or company PAC. 

Let there be no confusion ~ minorities, women, candidates from poor rural 
and urban districts are the beneficiaries of PACs. PACs take power and influence 
out of the hands of the "country club set" and put it in the hands of the people 
who can't afford to write $500 or $1,000 checks. This is one of the reasons PACs 
were established and this is exactly why PACs should be protected in any 
campaign finance legislation. To do otherwise is to revert to a system controlled 
by wealthy individuals and the millionaire candidates who bankroll their own 
campaigns. 

I know there were those who believed that this was a position taken by 
Democrats at a time when they controlled the House and were the beneficiaries 
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of the majority of PAC corrtributions. Let me assure my colleagues that even in 
light of my party's new minority status in this House, even in light of the fact that 
a majority of PAC fimds are now flowing into Republican coffers, I am still 
supportive of PACs and their right to participate in our political process. 

I know there are various proposals before this committee now to reduce or 
lower PAC contributions or diminate them altogether. Such a move should be 
resisted. Federal Election Law today permits candidates to accept contributions 
of $5,000 in the primary and $5,000 in the general election. A reduction in the 
contribution limit would have a minimal impact on overall contributions and 
would have a disproportionate impact on minority candidates. 

I believe it has been noted before this committee that the individual limit of 
$1,000 per person per election adopted in 1974 is worth only $325 today when 
adjusted for inflation. Similarly, the $5^)00 per election limit, when adjusted, is 
worth just $1625. Inflation with no adjustments to compensate for it have had the 
effect of lowering the individual and PAC contribution limits year after year. 

A 1994 Common Cause study showed that lowering the PAC contribution 
limits would cost candidates in competitive races 3% of their PAC contributions. 
Calculations using the same numbers show that a reduction in the limit would 
cost members of the Congressional Black Caucus (CBC) more than twice that 
amount. Minority candidates have worked too hard and too long to gain equal 
footing in the political system. CBC and other minority candidates should not be 
discriminated against in any campaign finance formula. Indeed, traditionally one 
of the goals of reform has been to open the political process, not to throw up 
roadblocks to minority participation. 

I believe that Congress should pass a strong campaign finance reform bill 
this year. But it cannot be considered true reform if it narrows the scope of who 
can participate and who can contribute in our political system. Minorities and 
women have waited far too long to have a voice in Congress. We cannot impede 
their gains by jeopardizing their future. To ensure that this is a fair proc^ for 
all, we should not, this committee should not, lower the PAC limite. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LUIS GUTIERREZ, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

The Chairman. Mr. Gutierrez. 

Mr. Gutierrez. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas, and Rank- 
ing Member, Mr. Fazio. Thank you very much for inviting me to 
share my ideas with you. 

Mr. Chairman, these are important hearings and your decision 
to open up your Committee room to those of us interested in this 
matter takes us a major step toward the day when the public feels 
confident that all the rooms of Congress are open to all Americans 
who have an issue to bring before their Representatives. 

Let's face it; at this point, whether it is based on perception or 
reality or a combination of both, many Americans believe that ac- 
cess to their elected officials is often determined by relationships 
cultivated during campaign season, particularly during the fund- 
raising phase of a campaign. 

Why is that the case? Because of the flawed campaign finance 
system that places too high a premium on raising and spending ex- 
cessive funds. I hope that I can offer one possible solution today. 

I have drafted a bill and it is available in discussion form for 
anyone who wishes to see the legislative language that would de- 
crease candidates dependence on raising huge sums of money while 
enhancing the ability of all Americans to participate in all elements 
of the political process. 

How do we reach that goal? For starters, I recommend that we 
make better use of a mechanism that many people seem intent on 
discarding altogether, the Political Action Committee. I know it is 
popular to bash PACs, and I agree that they often hold too much 
sway over candidates. However, before we throw them out, let's 
think about whether PACs in a reformed version can be used to 
cure some of the rest of the system. I believe they can and let me 
explain. 

My bill would establish something I like to call the "PACs Tax," 
a pool of money we create by penalizing or taxing certain entities 
like PACs, wealthy candidates, bundlers, leadership Committees 
when they spend at excessive levels. My proposal sets up a vol- 
untary limit of $1,000 in contributions per candidate from a single 
PAC during an election. 

Keep in mind, this does not replace or revoke the current hard 
ceiling of $5,000 that a PAC can give to a single candidate. That 
would remain intact. However, under my plan if a PAC chooses to 
give more than $1,000 to a candidate a PACs tax is then imposed. 
The resulting money would then be collected in a pool which I like 
to call the "Electoral Equity Fund," that would administered by the 
Federal Election Commission. 

Next the money would then be available to candidates who agree 
to spend less than $600,000. He or she would be eligible to get up 
to one-third of his or her money from the PACs tax pool. To encour- 
age low dollar contributions, the candidate would only receive a re- 
imbursement equal to the amount that was raised in individual 
contributions of $200 or less. 

Despite the name, PACs tax, I would hope we could use it to tar- 
get our sources whose influence should be decreased, on leadership 
PACs, on bundlers, on wealthy candidates who spend sizable per- 
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sonal fortunes to win a House seat. They would be under my pro- 
posal, allowed to spend $50,000 of their own money before the pen- 
alty kicks in. Any campaign that spends $1 million would also be 
penalized. The rates of the penalty would be 39.6 percent. That is 
the highest rate of corporate taxation. Any money raised or spent 
above the suggested limits would be subject to the tax. 

For example, let's say a PACs maxes out; that is gives $5,000 to 
a single candidate. In that case, the PAC would owe a penalty of 
about $1,584, in other words, 39.6 percent of the $4,000 on that 
contribution. Or let's say a campaign spends $1.1 million. The cam- 
paign would face a $39,600 tax. 

Mr. Chairman, let me air some of the concerns that you and oth- 
ers may raise. First, I am willing to concede that our bill contains 
a big loophole. And to be honest, I am kind of proud of this loop- 
hole. I think it is a good sign. 

The loophole is this: It is possible, it is easy for a PAC, a cam- 
paign or a wealthy candidate to avoid paying any penalty or tax. 
All they have to do is lower spending voluntarily. Either way, I be- 
lieve we have accomplished our goal. Either PAC directors decide 
to limit their contributions in order to avoid the tax or we will be 
able to level the playing field thanks to the money that is gen- 
erated by penalizing the excessive spending. I think it is a win-win 
situation. 

Let me also point out that I recognize that this bill presents 
some relevant l^al questions; namely is it constitutional to impose 
a penalty on pontical contributions? I would prefer to leave this 
issue to legal scholars. 

However, I would at least argue if this constitutional question is 
applicable to my bill, then it should certainly be raised in connec- 
tion with those proposals to seek to ban PACs altogether. 

I would also argue that my bill is in keeping with the body of 
legal precedence surrounding this issue because I see my bill as 
creating incentives to abide by the limits rather than simply creat- 
ing penalties for those who break them. The candidate has the in- 
centive to spend less to accept lower dollar contributions. 

Clearly, there is a real hunger in America for political reform 
and I think that this is a proposal that might just achieve that. It 
means that we must do more than simply keep what works or 
throw away what doesn't. It requires us to take the best elements 
of the current system, revise them, reform them in a way that 
helps us reach our goal of creating a political system that creates 
greater contact between all candidates and constituents. I think my 
proposal has some merits and would love to discuss it with you and 
others. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Gutierrez follows:] 
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Prepared Tcsttmosy of 
Rep. Luis V. Gutierrez 
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Chairman Thomas, I want to thank you and Ranking Member Fazio for 
scheduling today's hearing and for giving me the opportunity to 
offer some of my ideas on this matter. 

Your commitment to addressing the issue of campaign finance reform 
is deeply commendable and constructive. I believe that your 
decision to open up your hearing room to those of us interested in 
this matter represents a major step in an effort to help us reach 
the point whesre the public can feel confident that all rooms of 
Congress are open to all Americans who have an issue to bring 
before their representatives. 

At this point-- whether it is based on perception, on reality, or 
on a combination of both-- people are unable feel such a level of 
confidence. People firmly believe that access to their elected 
officials is often the result of relationships cultivated during 
campaign season, particularly during the all too important-- and 
too lengthy-- fundraising stage of a campaign. In short, the 
public often feels that they are regarded by politicians as 
potential can^aign contributors rather than as concerned 
constituents. 

The fault in this scenario lies not with the people on either side 
of the system, nor with people belonging to any specific political 
party. I know members of this body, just as I know people 
throughout the field of politics. And I know that the majority of 
them-- -just like the majority of the people whom they represent- - 
are decent individuals who are sincerely dedicated to discussing, 
debating, and resolving the major issues of the day. 

The fault, instead, lies with a campaign finance system that places 
an unfortunately high premiimj on raising and spending excessive 
funds just so an individual with an interest in public service can 
become a viable candidate for office. 

That is why I seek real and lasting canqpaign finance reform that 
achieves two results: decreasing candidates' dependence on raising 
huge sums of money, and enhancing the ability of all Americans to 
participate in every facet of the political process. 
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That is the spirit of the proposal that I would like to present to 
you today. 

The goal of my bill-- which is available in discussion draft format 
for anyone who wishes to see its legislative language-- is to 
correct the main flaw that plagues the current system: namely, too 
much power concentrated in the hands of too few special interests 
and big-money donors. And the mechanism that I would suggest we 
employ to achieve this type of change is the very item that so many 
seem intent on discarding altogether; the political action 
committee (PAC) , I believe that by retaining yet revising PACs, we 
can use them as a vehicle to restructure the rest of the system. 

Before I tell you how I think the rules concerning PACs can be 
altered to fit our goals, let me start by saying that I think there 
is something to be said for PACs as they exist today. 

For instance, I believe that PACs have encouraged participation in 
the political process for many Americans. PACs have allowed 
individuals who share a common interest-- but who, perhaps, have 
limited personal funds-- to pool their resources to support the 
candidate of their choice. 

Just as importamtly, let's consider what the absence of PACs would 
mean. I believe that the abolition of PACs, a scenario that some 
have advocated-- and in fact, as some may advocate at today's 
hearing-- would drastically impede the public's knowledge about 
candidates for office. If our campaign finance system only allowed 
for personal contributions, the public would have a very limited 
means of identifying which interests were supporting a given 
candidate. 

The crux of my bill is the establishment of a "PACs Tax'' -- a pool 
of money that we create by penalizing, or "taxing”, certain 
entities {including PACs, wealthy candidates, bundlers, and 
leadership committees) whose campaign spending is, I believe, 
harmful to the political system when it is done to excess. 

This projposal sets a voluntary "limit" of $1,000 in contributions 
per candidate from a single PAC. This does not replace in any way 
the current hard ceiling of $5,000 that a PAC can give to a single 
candidate. However, under my plan, if a PAC chooses to give more 
than $1,000 to a candidate, a penalty {the "PACs Tax") is imposed. 

The resulting money would then be collected in a pool, the 
Electoral Equity Fund, to be administered by the Federal Election 
Commission. Such funds would then be distributed to campaigns that 
abide by an overall campaign spending limit of $600,000. 

A candidate who agrees to stay within the limit would be allowed to 
get up to one-third of his/her money from the "PACs Tax” pool. To 
encourage low-dollar contributions, the candidate could only 
receive a reimbursement equal to the amount that was raised in 
individual contributions of $200 or less. 
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As mentioned above, the "PACs Tax“, as I envision it, should not be 
limited to PACs. This mechanism could also target other sources 
whose influence should be decreased. For instance, we would 
similarly place a "tax" on leadership PACs; on bundlers; and on 
wealthy candidates who spend sizable personal funds (they would be 
allowed to spend $50,000 of their money before a penalty kicks in) . 
Campaigns that spend more than one million dollars would also be 
affected. 

The rate of the penalty would be 39.6%-- on par with the highest 
rate of corporate taxation. Any money raised or spent above the 
suggested "iimits" would be subject to the tax. 

For example, if a PAC gives $5,000 to a single candidate, the PAC 
would owe a penalty of $1,584 (39.6% of $4,000) on that 
contribution. If a campaign spent $1.1 million, it would face a 
tax of $39,600. 

Mr. Chairman, let me anticipate some of the concerns that you and 
others may raise. 

First of all, I am willing to concede that 2 ajLiiiL_£ 2 Staij 2 g_g_big 
loophole -- in fact, I believe that this fact actually strengthens 
my case. The loophole is this: it is possible, and somewhat easy, 
for a PAC, a campaign, or a wealthy candidate to avoid paying the 
tax or penalty. 

However, in order to do so, the entity must lower its spending 
volimtarily . Either wav, we have accomplished our goal . Either 
PAC directors decide to limit their contributions or expenditures 
in order to avoid the tax, or we are able to "level the playing 
field" thanks to the money that we get by penalizing their 
excessive spending. 

Let me also point out that I recognize that this bill presents some 
relevant legal questions. Chief among them is this: is it 
constitutional to impose a penalty on political contributions that 
are often considered to have first amendment protection? I would 
prefer to leave that issue to legal scholars rather than offer my 
own interpretation. However, I would at least argue that if this 
constitutional question is aj^licable to my bill, than it should 
certainly be raised in connection with those proposals that seek to 
ban PACs altogether. 

I am also hopeful that I could make the case that my bill is in 
keeping with the body of legal precedent surrounding this issue 
since our bill creates incentives to abide by the limits, rather 
than simply creating penalties for those who break them. 

Again, 1 am aware of such concerns, and I assume that people on 
both sides of the aisle would raise many others. However, at this 
point, I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to add my ideas to 
this debate. 
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Chairman Thomas, I should also point out that the final section of 
the bill addresses another element of reform that I think bears 
directly on the issue of campaigning by incumbents. It calls for 
the prohibition of mass mailings prior to elections-- an issue on 
which I was very grateful to have your support and assistance 
during the debate on the Legislative Branch appropriations bill. 

The current mood of the country-- as evidenced by a visible hunger 
for political reform-- represents a great opportunity for those of 
us in elected office who are committed to doing what we can to 
revise the political system so that it works for everyone, 
regardless of one's ability to contribute financially to a 
candidate or political party. 

But, at the same time, this pro-reform spirit also serves as a 
challenge, a trial, for us. Members of Congress cannot be timid in 
this area. We have to make real change-- substantial and lasting 
change . 

To do so, I think, demands creativity. It means that we must do 
more than simply keep what works or throw away what doesn't. I 
believe that it requires us to take the best elements of the 
current system and revise them-- reform them-- in a way that helps 
us reach our goal of creating a political system that creates 
greater contact between all candidates and all constituents. 

I believe, and I hope that you will agree, that my proposal is at 
least consistent with that goal . 

Thank you for your attention. I greatly look forward to working 
with members of the Committee throughout this process. At this 
point, I would welcome any questions that you may have. 


# # # 
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The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

We have a vote on on the Floor. 

The Committee will stand in recess until 11 o'clock. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. The Committee will reconvene. 

And now it is our pleasure to hear from a Member of the large 
freshman class about campaign finance reform, the gentleman from 
Washington, Mr. White. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICK WHITE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. White. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I thank 
the Ranking Member. You are very kind to allow me a little time 
to talk to you today, and I do have a written statement that I have 
submitted for the record. But what I would like to 

The Chairman. Let me say at this point, that if any of the other 
Members have written statements, without objection, they will be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. White. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to say, and this isn't in my written state- 
ment, but I am here with a great deal of humility this morning. 
I recognize this Committee, the Chairman in particular, has been 
at the forefront of efforts to reform the finance laws, to reform the 
franking laws, and many of the other problems we have in our po- 
litical system that really need to be addressed. 

Personally, I am new to politics. This is my first elected office. 

I had never run for office before running for this office in 1994. So 
I really do come before this Committee with some humility. 

Flaving said that, I think being new I also bring a perspective 
that probably is useful in this procedure, and I would like to just 
spend a minute or two talking about my recent race. Because at 
least for me it shed some light on what is wrong with our current 
system. 

As I mentioned, I had never run for office before, and I can re- 
member the day very clearly, it was Thanksgiving Day, 1992, when 
I sat down with my dad after a nice Thanksgiving dinner, maybe 
we had had a little bit too much wine with our turkey, and told 
him that I was thinking about running for Congress. And as we 
went through the process and tried to figure out what we would 
have to do, we realized that we would probably have to raise about 
$500,000 to have a credible campaign. And we spent a lot of time 
trying to figure out how we would do that. 

Ultimately decided, like most people, to do that, we would have 
to start with the people who knew me the best, my family and 
friends, and that is exactly what we did. I raised money from my 
dad, from my Aunt Wanda, from my Uncle Brooks, from the guy 
down the street at the grocery store, from everybody who knew me 
the best. And slowly but surely we accumulated a little bit of a 
campaign treasury. I also tried to raise some money from PACs. 
And I can say we tried as hard as we could to get their attention 
and didn't have much success. Ultimately in the campaign, we 
raised about $550,000 during the election cycle; $40,000 of that 
came from PACs. The rest was from individuals. 
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Now I was running against an incumbent, and by contrast, I 
raised about $550,000 overall, including $40,000 from PACs. My 
opponent raised about $500,000 from PACs alone. And we did a lit- 
tle analysis of the PAC contributions after the campaign, and we 
realized that my $40,000 came primarily from the PAC at my own 
law firm, my dad's company's PAC, the PAC of a friend of the fam- 
ily who had been the best man at my wedding, those sorts of con- 
nections. 

With very few exceptions did any PAC that I didn't have a per- 
sonal relationship with contribute to my campaign. By contrast, my 
opponent had maximum contributions at the $10,000 level from at 
least 15 labor organizations. That is $150,000 just right out of the 
box, and a number of major contributions from PACs all around the 
country for a total of about $500,000. 

Now, the conclusion I drew from this, Mr. Chairman, and I recog- 
nize this is only one example, but the conclusion I drew, and I 
draw today, is that PACs are vastly skewed in favor of the incum- 
bent. At least in my case that turned out to be true. And having 
said that, as I sat down to think about the campaign finance re- 
form system, I really concluded that every part of the campaign fi- 
nance system is essentially skewed in favor of the incumbent, and 
I have come to believe that everything this House has done in the 
past is like— has been skewed in favor of the incumbent, and just 
about everything we can expect this House reasonably to do in the 
future will probably be biased in favor of the incumbent. 

It is really just asking a little bit too much, I think, of ourselves, 
to impose upon ourselves restrictions that are going to allow chal- 
lengers a better chance of beating us. And so the conclusion I came 
up with was that the only way we are ever going to solve this prob- 
lem and make sure the challengers have an equal chance is to 
come up with something like a commission that will look at the 
system in an unbiased way and propose something for an up or 
down vote. 

So on Tuesday of this week, I introduced H.R. 2635, the Fair 
Elections Act, which would call for a commission similar to the 
Base Closure Commission. It is a 12-member commission, four Re- 
publicans, four Democrats, four independents. It has 90 days to 
come up with a plan. Congress has to vote on the plan within 30 
days after it has been proposed. 

It has only three goals, only three directions in my bill would be 
given to this Committee: Number one, come up with a system that 
allows for fair and meaningful elections; number two, try to elimi- 
nate the influence of special interest money on the outcome of elec- 
tions; and, number three, try to design a system that doesn't give 
incumbents an unfair advantage. It is a straight from the shoulder, 
simple and fair approach to trying to come up with a campaign fi- 
nance system that really works for both challengers and incum- 
bents. 

Mr. Chairman, I don't know what this commission would do with 
PACs. It might decide to expand their role; it might decide to limit 
their role. But I do know that about the only way we are going to 
end up with a fair campaign finance system is to let somebody 
other than Congress make the initial decision. And I hope this 
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Committee will take that into consideration as it moves through its 
work. 

Once again, I congratulate the Chairman and this Committee. 
You are doing a great job, and I hope we come to a very successful 
conclusion. 

Thank you for letting me testify. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman very much. 

[The statement of Mr. White follows:] 
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past reform efforts are reoumud and l ogi a la ti iMi ie predoced which ineorpontes new ideas 
and solutions naher dum racyding dte stele rhetoric of recent years. 

Many of the e nrrent r efona proposals that deal with PAC’s are exactly diat ~ recycled 
partiian ihetonc. They domiplw what itudici show to he actually wrong with the 
system, ignore dw Cn ait ilirtm i. and ciem a whole new set of problems. Whilelagree 
diat PAC’imtofcamndyhtM a duprapostkatotoiidlisence over the process, muiyofdie 
proposals that bava taciiva d tetealian ia dua Cangmas are levctely &wed. 

First, the Suptesaa Conn weidd aotl probably ndt that an outright ban of PAC’s is 
uncoiutittttianaL ProMbidafi i nd i v i d u ali fiatopnafing tetourcef lestricti their ability to 
exercise tfaoii riffM of ipeesh and am nrl i tln a. Aa we move fbrwairi with campaign 
finance reform, it ia impanim dud wa reman nagniTant of what it p rotecte d under the 
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Conititution. 

Second, elininatug PAC’s without loosening retlrictioni elsewhere, will only coinpouiui 
what many peroave the problein to be — dwt too much time is ipcnt nkiag awney. 
CandidalesiaevitaUyne^maa^tagettheiTmefta|etoaev(Men. Reatrictiag the 
oudeti that exist fbr casididates to raise fwids will onV mean that men ~ not IcM - time 
is s|)ciit reeniitmf doaon. 

TMid, the Siapntae Court has ruled that Cmgieu mty not limit indqicndeat 
expendhutes. IfPAC’soebaiuiedordieirinflueBeeiignificaDllydiii^udwd, we will 
see cdraaMOioinoieaie in the number and amount spent on indepeadcmtexpenditaies. As 
PAC’s exploee them and other options to cootmoe pmtkipnihy in the proctu, candidues 
loseeeatrol ever the eonteot; die voters have no specific iadividaal to hold acoountable 
for diiagieeabk aettons, and diidoanre of adto irndt tbeae activities will be less dun if 
imwey is cheimeled dhuedy to a candidate. 

Probably die most simple and efbedve FAC refena would be to equalise die comribiMioa 
lioiiti of PAC’s and individuals. Thatmep would go along way towards eliniinatiiig die 

dispraportionste hiflucacf that PAC’s have over die proecte and would do little hatiu tti 
the system as a nhole. 

Betbre any oampsifa finance refonna are adiqited - PAC related or otherwise - we must 
ensure dun they do net iaadwteady feasen dm end nount of (Male or funher 

muddle the praoeas by adding ngnlitiona which only perpanane dm advantage of 
incumbency, lam not canvineed that Congieis it capiMe of taking the campaign finance 
debate to a level that wfll allow na to do ttmt 

Real refenn is abtmt mailing sure our (bderal campaiin fiaance laws do not protect die 
incumbent As a frethmaa. one of the Icssosia that I’ve learned is that Congress is die lut 
body we should count on to do a lair, and quick, job of id hr mlng our canqmign Ihumee 
laws. IthaabeoameolaarttmelhstanleMCangpettiafbnedtotakeinapcrdown 
vote on diuiniie, wean uever going to get poU^ out of the ptoceaa. No reftina passed 
in this Coagrcaa will take e&ctuatfl dm 199fi election cycle. There&ne, radmr than 
ainqily linker araiind the adgat, aignifioant lefcm win o^ take place by feimiag a 
commiiaionto levanqi the entire patent 
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The Chairman. The next Member to testify before us in this area 
of difficult decision making comes from hopefully an optimistic lo- 
cation, Hope, Arkansas. The gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Dickey. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J AY DICKEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

Mr. Dickey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My experience is this. I have had two elections and I have not 
taken PAC money at all, and I think because of that I can speak 
about some things that other people can, in fact, only look at and 
not actually— and not feel. 

What happens is that when a person doesn't take PACs, they 
identify more with the people who are on the lower end of the econ- 
omy, the lower end of the income stream. And what those folks are 
saying is that we don't have any access to this system because you 
all are deciding all that according to how much money is given and 
who is giving it and the PACs are the ones that are leading the 
way. 

I think we need to somehow remember that if we can eliminate 
PACs giving money, that we will bring those people into the system 
where they will feel more like there is a good reason to vote, more 
like giving $10 or $25 or even $5, as in some cases I received. And 
I think it is something we ought to seriously consider as we move 
through this. They think that the sole ticket to participation in pol- 
itics is money. If we eliminated that, it would be awfully good. 

The other thing that the people like who are on the lower end 
of this— on the scale of the economy is that candidates have to ap- 
proach them, that they really need them, that they come and they 
do it through mailings as I do and through solicitations and even 
sometimes in advertisements in newspapers, that we are saying we 
want the little contribution. 

Right now I am working on a project called Project 39, where we 
are asking for people to give no more or no less than $39. And it 
is the sort of thing that I believe is necessary in the whole scheme 
of things to keep our system strong, because we need those people 
and we need to let them know about it. 

I thought that when I— when I fought the PACs like Rick did in 
my elections, I thought it was a philosophical conviction that was 
leading the people to, the PACs, to decide to support my opponent. 

I really did. I thought this is the sort of thing that we have a dif- 
ference, and I was out pitching the theme about being a conserv- 
ative and we have to save money and so forth. 

And then all of a sudden, the first three months of this year it 
came and I saw this money coming, overflowing from the Demo- 
crats to the Republicans, and I got a cheap feeling. I got a feeling 
like it is really— it really is going to be true, those people down 
there at the lower end of the economy and the stream of income 
are going to say, yes, see, that is exactly what is happening. It is 
not a philosophical conviction, it is not someone who is saying 
through the PACs this is our expression of our opinion about how 
you are doing. It is power, it is control, and it is a majority rule 
in Congress. And again, as we look at it from the standpoint of that 
lowly person who is saying, I have a choice to just get out of this. 
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I don't have to register, I don't have to vote, I don't have to do any- 
thing, I can't afford to give to PACs, I am just going to opt out. 

Now, I am saying if we continue like we are going, and we are 
watching these examples take place, then we can't deny it. We get 
to the point where we just actually can't deny it. I know this, that 
in my elections I have the freedom to say that there wasn't any 
PAC that I owed my election to. 

I heard Representative Lewis say, I couldn't do it without it. I 
don't believe that is the case. Representative Lewis actually came 
into my district and campaigned against me. I know how forceful 
he is. You understand? And I am just saying, he could have done 
it by himself. But if he had of and he didn't owe it to the PACs 
and he said, I relied on the people, just think about the construc- 
tiveness of that experience. And I think he is— we are deprived of 
it because we don't do it. 

PACs are needed. I want to say that for sure. We need the advo- 
cacy of PACs. We need people who are coming in who are squares, 
not well-rounded in information, but just squares, and say, look, we 
don't know about all these other issues but we know about this one 
and this is how this is unfair and this is how our position is need- 
ed. But we need for our influence to be influence information and 
not money. The influence of the PACs needs to be through informa- 
tion and through working hard, not through money. 

You see, what we are doing by promoting the PACs and by pro- 
moting the lobbyists and so forth, we are asking them to hire peo- 
ple who are experts and skillful in manipulation. And what hap- 
pens is they want to manipulate us and they want to buy influence. 
Other than that, we wouldn't have this great swing over to the Re- 
publicans with this PAC money, millions of dollars. And don't think 
those eyes aren't watching us that make up the strength of this 
Nation. The small, middle-class individual. 

Now, I think it is essential that we pay attention to them and 
that we say no to the PAC money being given, and that way free 
them to be a part of strengthening our system, rather than destroy- 
ing it with this PAC money going for access and for influence and 
blatantly saying, we expect something from you because we have 
given you this money, or we are going to withhold it next time and 
you will never get reelected. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Dickey follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opporturtity to testify at this important occasion. The 104th 
Congress is in a unique position to investigate the role of PACs in 
this nation's federal elections because, as a new majority in the 
House of Representatives, the Republican Party Is not yet beholden 
to the money and influence of Political Action Committees (PACs). 

It is evident to most Americans that Political Action 
Committees hold an enormous influence in this country. Under 
current federal election law, PACs can contribute up to $5,000 per 
election to a candidate for federal office. 'Once per election' 
actually means up to three contributions per election cycle: once for 
a primary election, once for any run-off election, and once for a 
general election. In theory, a single PAC could contribute $15,000 to 
a candidate running for federal office during an election cycle. In 
contrast, an individual can contribute only $1,000 per election, or up 
to $3,000 per election cycle. 

The 1994 elections resulted in Republican majorities In both 
Houses of Congress for the first time in over 40 years. These same 
elections brought about an interesting change in the way PACs 
contribute to candidates in Washington. A recent survey 
demonstrated this remarkable shift in the balance of PAC 
contributions. 


The top 400 Political Action Committees handed out nearly 
60% of their campaign donations in the first half of 1995 to House 
Republicans. This translated into more than $10 million in PAC 

p«wn» OM aacTCijo nvn 
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contributions to House Republicans in the first six months of the 
year, compared to about $7 mitlion for Democratic candidates. In 
stark contrast, during the 1994 election cycle, almost two-thirds of 
all PAG money went to Democrats. 

It is my belief that this unprecedented partisan shift by 
Poiitical Action Committees is a result of access to power, or 
perceived access to power. Do PACs believe that by giving to the 
candidates from the majority political party, they will receive 
othenwise unattainable access to Members of Congress who are in 
positions to exercise power? 

During the 104th Congress, sixteen Members have introduced 
17 bills intended to reduce the influence of PACs. Ten of them 
propose to ban PAC influence entirely and seven seek to reduce the 
limit of PAC contributions by as much as 80%. 

According to Common Cause, a political watchdog group in 
Washington D.C., only 23 of the 435 members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives refuse to accept PAC contributions. My campaign is 
one of the 23 that does not accept contributions from PACs. I am 
also one of the ten Members of Congress who has filed a bill (H.R. 
223) to eliminate PACs entirely. 

In a recent survey sent to constituents of Arkansas' Fourth 
District, over 90% of the respondents answered "yes” to the 
question, "Does accepting money from lobbyist groups [PACs] 
interfere with Congressional representation?" Apparently the 
people of the Fourth District believe strongly that their 
Representative should not be accepting campaign contributions from 
Political Action Committees. 

I urge this Committee and this Congress to act swiftly to 
eliminate, or at least strictly limit, the influence of PACs. It is my 
fear that if nothing is done during the 104th Congress, the financial 
influence of PACs will have completed its shift from the Democratic 
Party to the Republican Party, and we will find ourselves defending 
the status quo, having done nothing to reform the political landscape 
when we had the chance. 


### 
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The Chairman. Our last witness, a gentleman who as much as 
anybody I have ever known actually practices what he preaches, 
the giant killer from the Eastern Shore, the gentleman from Mary- 
land, Mr. Gilchrest. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE T. GILCHREST, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You just need a sling 
and a rock. 

I am going to be relatively brief. I want to just take a few sec- 
onds to give a little boring background which led me to this place, 
the U.S. Congress. Everybody, 435 Members of Congress, have fas- 
cinating stories to tell as to the road they took to get here. 

In 1986, I decided to quit my job as a schoolteacher and go live 
in the wilderness in the northern Rocky Mountains. A year later 
I broke my jaw in a horse accident, came back unemploy^, started 
painting houses to keep the family together, decided it would be in- 
teresting to run for Congress. 

While I was painting houses, I ran in 1988 against an incumbent 
and got 49.6 percent of the vote. The primary election, against an- 
other Republican, I won with $300. The incumbent spent about 
$800,000. I spent $100,000. And it was pretty close. Certainly 
raised my status. 

In 1990, I won with 57 percent of the vote, still outspent about 
8 to 1 in the second election. In 1992, I ran against another incum- 
bent who was pretty good at basketball. He spent about $1,600 mil- 
lion; we spent about $300,000. We did take a little PAC money, but 
it was probably about 20 to 25 percent of the total cost of the cam- 
paign. 

Now, what I would like to— and I am not a evangelical preacher 
of campaign finance reform. But in an ideal world, I suppose, from 
my perspective, it would be positive to do the following: Take no 
money from anybody unless they can vote for you. 

Now, I didn't create that idea. Campaigning in 1988, I ran across 
a carpenter going from door to door, shopping plaza to shopping 
plaza, supermarket to supermarket, I ran across a carpenter who 
was sitting down eating lunch on a bench near a park and I intro- 
duced myself and I said, you know, talked a little bit about Con- 
gress and so on, and he said, I haven't voted since the Eisenhower 
days. I said, why not? He says, because money is the poison that 
has caused the problem in the political arena, and until that is 
changed, I won't participate. And I said, what would you do? And 
he said, the law should be that no one can give you money unless 
they can vote for you. 

Now I know this is sort of extreme, but like some of the other 
Members that are testifying, I did it, I tried it. What I think it has 
done has caused a number of things to happen. Number one, you 
better go out there and find people that are going to support you. 
Now I didn't go to my family and ask them for money. I said, I am 
going to run for Congress, can you help me pass out fliers? Now 
they gradually gave me a few bucks, but I didn't go to the family 
or friends. I didn't even go to my friends first because I was embar- 
rassed to ask them for money unless I was going to paint their win- 
dow or cut their grass or something. But it is a group of people that 
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recognize that you have something to contribute. So they surround 
you, they encourage you, you begin the process of raising a few 
funds, you get a little bit of credibility, you have a message. But 
the point is, you work very hard and you are dedicated to a posi- 
tion and people begin to recognize that. 

Now I know some of the people up here probably testified earlier 
about public financing, and I know to a large extent people feel 
that that is a perspective that would level the playing field. One 
of the reasons I don't— two reasons I don't think we should have 
public financing. Number one, if you are out there and you are an 
individual and you have the courage or the tenacity or the insanity 
to run for Congress, you have to spend a lot of time strategizing 
how you are going to do it and what your message is. I would think 
if you are going to get $60,000, a hundred thousand dollars from 
taxpayers' money, balancing out what you raise, you are going to 
count on that instead of going to another shopping plaza, going to 
another group of voters to talk to them, or raising some money in 
an ingenious way. It sort of takes away from the creativity. 

The other thing is, the perception of it to the public is we are 
trying to balance the budget, we are reducing Federal spending, 
and I just think across the board if people felt that their tax dollars 
were going to somebody that decided they wanted to run for Con- 
gress IS not the thing we want to do at this particular time. So we 
have dropped the Voter Empowerment Act and we feel that— I feel, 
and we have done it several times now, it would be interesting if 
we pass the law that you can't take money from anybody unless 
they can vote for you. 

And I know there is some constitutional questions involved in 
that. But I do think, like the Members have testified here, that we 
need to do something for the perception of money and politics, and 
then we need to do something to actually clean up the system so 
that everybody has a fair playing field. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Gilchrest follows:] 
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statement of The Honorable Wayne T. Gilchrest (R-Maryland) 
Before the Committee on House Oversight 
On November 16, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, first let me thank you for your leadership on 
this issue, and for allowing me to testify before this committee 
today . 

Mr. Chairman, I'm proud of all that the 104th Congress has 
accomplished so far this year, and I enjoy going back to my 
Congressional district where I hear such positive feedback about 
the changes that are being made in our government . 

But campaign finance reform is one issue that had been 
missed until now, and I commend this committee for holding these 
hearings. Campaign finance reform is a difficult issue because it 
affects each of us so deeply, and whatever changes we make could 
have a profound effect on our ability to serve our constituents. 

I've felt strongly about our campaign finance system since I 
first ran for Congress in 1988. I faced a well-financed 
incumbent, who outspent me 8 to 1, and it took me two tries to 
unseat him. Just two years after getting into Congress, 
redistricting forced another tough challenge in my district, when 
another incumbent ran against me. Again my opponent ran a million 
dollar campaign with slick commercials and district wide mailers, 
but I was able to eke out a win. 

Both times my opponents relied heavily on Political Action 
Committee contributions, drawing more than half of their campaign 
warchests from PAC dollars. In my 1992 race, more than 80 percent 
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PACs , p . 2 

of my opponent's funding came from PACs or from out-of -district 
sources. 

At that time, it became clear to me how much influence money 
can have in congressional campaigns . Without the necessary funds 
to compete on television or radio or through the mail, many 
candidates don't have a chance. I was lucky -- I had an excellent 
organization in my district with hard-working volunteers, and I'd 
like to believe my message had a little something to do with it. 

But money is critical to a campaign. After the 1992 
election, I vowed that only the people of the 1st District of 
Maryland should have a say in who they send to Washington to 
represent them. It was actually a carpenter I met while out on 
the campaign trail who first gave me that idea. He suggested that 
no one should be able to give you money, unless they can vote for 
you. It made a lot of sense then and certainly holds true today. 

After that ' 92 election, I introduced legislation to ban PAC 
money in federal elections. And I limited individual 
contributions to just those people who live within a candidate's 
district. I didn't have great expectations that the 103rd 
Congress would adopt my ideas, but I felt strongly enough about 
them that I adopted them in ray own can^aign. I am proud to say I 
have refused to take PAC money or out-of -district funds since 
that election. 

I have received nothing but positive feedback from the folks 
back home. Even people who may disagree with me on some issues, 
respect the fact that they know how I got here. They like knowing 
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I haven't been bought off by some interest group, that I am free 
to vote my conscience and represent the people of the 1st 
District of Maryland. 

Now, of course, this has meant a little extra work on my 
part going home and holding coffees, and fund-raising breakfasts, 
all at a grass-roots level with constituents who vote. But that 
has to be better than cocktail parties with lobbyists who have 
never set foot inside my district. 

Political Action Committees began in the 1940s when 
organized labor was prohibited from using union money in federal 
elections. Still wanting to influence the legislative process, 
unions established separate funds to conduct their political 
activities. In the 1970s, steps were taken to broaden the use of 
PACS, and over the last 20 years the number of PACs has exploded. 
In the 1994 election cycle. House candidates received 35 percent 
of their campaign funds from PACs. 

Now obviously not all PACS are bad. Many are groups of hard 
working people backing worthy causes. But the collective 
influence of PACs on elections is disturbing. Incumbents reap the 
most benefits from PACs, with 71 percent of all PAC dollars in 
1994 going to incumbents. 

McUiy of my colleagues would wince at the suggestion of 
buying influence, for many would never consider accepting PAC 
money tantamount to bribery. But whether we are beholden to these 
special interests or not, it certainly appears that way to the 
general public. Doesn't that alone undermine the public's 
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confidence in our electoral process? 

I'm proud to be one of just 25 House members who don't take 
PAC money. I believe we have to lead by example. We've said that 
repeatedly this session: when Congressional committee staffs were 
the first to be cut in the our new fiscal responsible approach to 
governance, and when we enacted term limits on committee chairman 
and on the speaker of the house. 

This year I have reintroduced the Voter Empowerment Act to 
return the power of electing representatives back to the people 
where it belongs. I would hope that my colleagues look favorably 
on these proposals, as many ran on a platform of reforming 
Congress. And I would hope we would act with some urgency. The 
1996 elections are right around the corner, and as we speak plana 
are being made for PAC receptions all over Washington this 
evening . 

At the very least, I hope to persuade a few more of my 
colleagues to lead by example. I am living proof that shunning 
PAC money won't end your Congressional career. 
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The Chairman. I want to thank all of the panelists, not just for 
your testimony and diverse positions, but for your willingness to re- 
turn after you testified. 

To begin the series of questions of the Members, I would like to 
call on the gentlewoman from Washington, who prior to becoming 
a Member of Congress was in fact the Chairman of a political party 
in the State of Washington, and has been involved in this area for 
a long time. She has her own perspectives, and will be a major con- 
tributor as we go forward in this process. The gentlewoman from 
Washington. 

Ms. Dunn. I thank the Chairman, and thank all of you who came 
to testify. This has been a wonderful series of panels to discuss a 
very broad area of campaign finance reform. 

I am a supporter of those who believe we have got to look deeply 
into each one of these campaign finance issues so that we can put 
a package together that is well -integrated. PACs are simply one 
portion of that package. I suspect some of you on the panel would 
like to be addressing other parts of the issue, and as we go through 
these hearings between now and May, I hope you will feel com- 
fortable to return and help us out with some of the other areas. 

I have dealt with this issue for many years as a party Chairman 
who helped other people collect money, be elected to office, and I 
dealt with interest groups and dealt with the issue from the posi- 
tion of a candidate, because of these experiences, my sense is that 
what we want to do is create a scenario that allows competitive- 
ness, that allows the challenger to step into the ring and be able 
to work against an incumbent who is usually very, very well-fi- 
nanced for a number of reasons, who is additionally able to get his 
or her message out to the people in an effective way, not nec- 
essarily through the choice words of the media, and is able to 
present his or her point of view on issues in order to inform the 
public. So I think when it comes to PACs, I am not one who would 
outlaw PACs. I don't think that is the right way to go. I want to 
take a very deliberative look at this whole thing. 

I am going to spend the rest of my time, Mr. Chairman, with Mr. 
White, since he is from my home State. I recall on election night 
standing next to him as we watched the returns. He had run 
against a well -financed incumbent, a colleague of Ms. Maloney, 
who came to Congress at the same time Ms. Maloney did, and who 
was very much a favorite of the Speaker of the House. 

I really want to get to the core of this. Rick, tell us in your cam- 
paign how PAC money affected your race. Do you feel at this point 
that you are selling your vote to an interest group that has helped 
to elect you to office? And do you believe that there should be some 
influence cast by folks who belong to interest groups who live out- 
side your congressional district? 

Mr. White. Well, j ennifer, number one, let me say thank you 
very much for your kind words and for all the help you have given 
me and also for being a leader on this issue. But I would say if 
there is an interest group that I feel beholden to at the present 
time, it is basically my Aunt Wanda. That is where my initial cam- 
paign contributions came from, from my family and my friends, 
and she does not have a PAC, but she has been very supportive. 
And that is the way my campaign had to start. 
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As I mentioned earlier in my testimony, we ended up the cam- 
paign begging, pleading, doing everything we possibly could to 
raise $40,000 in PAC money. My opponent seemed to have no trou- 
ble whatsoever raising $500,000 in PAC money, almost the total 
amount that I raised during that period of time. And so my conclu- 
sion was that, at least in my case, the PAC contributions worked 
very much in favor of the incumbent. And whether there are people 
who feel beholden to them or not, I don't know, but I do think that 
the main problem I saw is that they favor the person who is al- 
ready in office. 

Ms. Dunn. Let me ask, since I still have a little time left, a ques- 
tion of Mr. Gilchrest. 

Wayne, you have got a unique situation, and talk about a Mem- 
ber with lots of different backgrounds and great interest to all of 
us, you are somebody that we have enjoyed so much working with 
here in the Congress. What I really want to get at, Wayne, you 
didn't take PAC money, you didn't take contributions from people 
outside the district. Was this because the incumbent was very un- 
popular? What I want to know is how did you get your message 
across to people and what can you do, if we limit or equalize PAC 
contributions to what an individual could give? How do you get the 
message out as a challenger? Is it impossible? Does it depend on 
a district where the incumbent is weak, or do you believe truly that 
we can do this considering all the advantages that an incumbent 
automatically has outside the realm of PAC contributions? 

Mr. Gilchrest. Those are good questions, J ennifer. Both incum- 
bents had, whether it was Mr. Dyson or I forget the other fellow's 
name now, Tom McMillen, that is right. They had an enormous 
amount of radio ads, an enormous number of TV and so on. 

What we had to do was to be as creative with our message, 
knowing that we would have very limited time with it, to counter 
what the traditional dollars do for people that run rather large neg- 
ative campaigns. And we, I think creative— creatively created a 
message that people could grab ahold of, even though we had a 
radio ad, for example, in I guess my third campaign, and only ran 
about two weeks, maybe even a little bit less than that, but it 
caught on and started this prairie fire that people began to talk 
about. 

I understand how difficult it is to just do away with PAC money, 
to say that all PACs are corrupt, because there is a lot of good PAC 
communities out there, and to say that they overly influence a 
Member of Congress because I know they don't always necessarily 
do that. I just go back to the basics and say that if you think about 
what you believe in and you understand in a broad way and in 
some specific way what is good for your congressional district and 
what is good for the country, and you keep to that message, you 
are going to overcome an awful lot. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The gentleman from California, 
Ranking Member, Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And let me apologize, I 
have to go run a caucus meeting. And I am just going to kind of 
throw out a couple of things and hope that you can respond. And 
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believe me, I will get the response even though I can't sit here and 
hear it directly. 

I think everybody is focused on the small donor issue. And I 
think it is something we all seek. It helps validate us. We have at 
the same time learned that direct mail is not the answer for Mem- 
bers of the House. That may be for Senators of great prominence. 
Certainly the only Members that I know of in the House who do 
well with direct mail or now telemarketing would be people on the 
ideological extremes. I know Bob Dornan has had some success; I 
think Ron Dellums used to. But there really isn't much that most 
Members can do in that regard. Some have looked at the checkoff 
on our tax form as a way of getting small donors to participate. I 
don't think that is a coercive use of public funds. It is a voluntary 
use of public funds. But we have been unable to move it from the 
Presidential campaign to Congress and some would even repeal it 
for the Presidential. 

At the same time, we all talk about how much time we spend 
raising money. Every one of you would say, I want to do the job 
I was elected to do, I hate to have to go down to the campaign 
Committee or over to the firm I have hired and spend my time dial- 
ing for dollars. But the implications are if we are going to raise in- 
dividual money in small amounts, we are going to spend a lot of 
time raising it. And as we lower limits for PACs or individuals or 
whatever, we are going to be spending even more to get even less. 
So I would be interest^ in your comments about how we go about 
reconciling the anomaly of wanting to reduce the amount of what 
we receive and yet somehow reduce the amount of time we spend 
to raise it. Because I think they are in direct conflict. 

I would want to say in addition that I think while we talk a good 
deal about anti-incumbency in the current atmosphere, whenever 
we look at how we fix the campaign laws, we assume a great in- 
cumbent advantage. And yet as I Took at this panel, most of you 
are rather recent arrivals. We have only turned the House over by 
50 percent, plus, since 1990. It is not a long-term assignment these 
days. I think most of us realize that the advantages of incumbency 
are far more related to the political atmosphere than to anything 
we give to candidates for office as a tool, whether it be to run the 
first time or to run for reelection. 

And let me just say in final comment, and I am interested in 
your reactions, many people have come and said, I have not col- 
lected PAC money, I have only run with individual money. I think 
you will find as a general rule, and I don't want to pick on the gen- 
tleman from Hope, but he is a good example. 

Mr. Dickey. I am from Pine Bluff. I represent Hope. 

The Chairman. He represents Hope. 

Mr. Fazio. I thought I would build on the Chairman's comment. 
He represents Hope; he represents charity and faith as well. And 
those who have given to his charity have contributed to the tune 
of 60 percent of his money from the people who contribute over 
$200. They are not necessarily the little people who would give $10 
or $15 or $25. 

So while I give you credit, J ay, you certainly deserve it for hard 
work in fund-raising. I don't think we are free of having large in- 
terested givers as part of the mix, even when we eschew PACs as 
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a way to go. And there are ample examples of people who give to 
PACs who are giving $5 or $10 or what have you, whether or not 
they live in your district. They are contributing in small sums. 

So let me just conclude by saying, Carolyn, maybe you can help 
enlighten us as to how to get that small donor. You have got a new 
idea about small donor PACs limited to $25. It is probably typical 
of far more PACs than people here would understand or believe, 
given the talk about big money to PACs. But I do think we do all 
want to concentrate on how to get smaller donors back into the 
game. Matching funds have been suggested as a way to do it. 
Maybe there are other ways. Maybe people are more confident of 
in-district giving, as Wayne suggests. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would be interested to read the re- 
marks of my colleagues and I have to run. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much. I propose creating a small 
donor citizen PAC that would be limited to $25. A citizen would not 
contribute more than $25. And this small donor citizen PAC would 
be limited to a contribution from this PAC per election of a thou- 
sand dollars. And the time to collect that money would be done by 
people who are affiliated with that PAC. 

To make Mr. Gilchrest's example of collecting only from your dis- 
trict, and in my proposal I propose that 75 percent of your money 
come from your district. But you could have a Citizens Committee 
that would then have fund-raisers and collect small donations. 

Again, I think that what we want to look at is limiting the influ- 
ence of money in the system. And we all have our examples. I n my 
first race, my opponent outspent me 6 to 1, $1.5 million to 
$250,000. And I nad the example that you gave, that it was very, 
very difficult to raise money. 

In my last race, both my opponent and I were very successful 
fund-raisers. But if what we want to do is limit the influence of 
money, I don't see any difference between a contribution from an 
individual and a contribution from a PAC. Maybe we need to 
change the mix, limit a third to small donor PACs, a third to big 
donor PACs, a third to individuals. But I don't see the difference, 
whether a member of a union contributes $25 to his PAC that then 
gives a candidate $500, and the executive giving a candidate $500. 
So I feel that money is money, and what we need to do is limit the 
influence of special interest or money by limiting contribution lim- 
its and spending limits. 

The Chairman. The gentlewoman's time has expired. 

The gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. Hoyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't have any specific 
questions. I missed the first, and I am in the process of reading 
your statements now, while I also listen to the answers. 

Mr. White, you are in favor of a commission, is that 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. I proposed a commission, yes. 

Mr. Hoyer. You mentioned in answer to Ms. Dunn's question 
about PACs and about how PACs had contributed very substan- 
tially to your opponent. But I take it you are not a— you are a sup- 
porter of PACs? 

Mr. White. Frankly, I am kind of agnostic on the issue. I mean, 
I will say that one of the troubling things is that I have noticed— 

The Chairman. He used more aunts. 
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Mr. White [continuing]. I am much more successful at PAC 
fund-raising now that I am an incumbent than I was before, which 
really confirms my concern that there is an advantage to incum- 
bents. As I say, I really don't trust us. I don't trust Republicans or 
Democrats or anybody in Congress to come up with a system that 
is really going to be fair. And I think your best approach to get a 
fair system is to come up with a commission, none of whom are 
currently elected Members of Congress, and let those people try to 
come up with a system that works. I think that is the best ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Hoyer. My understanding of the commission proposal is that 
it has a mechanism for those items that had two-thirds and those 
that had 50 percent, and those that had two-thirds would auto- 
matically come to the Floor, those that had half of the commission 
would come and go through the r^ular Committee process, as I 
suggested, as the Speaker's suggestion. Is that essentially what you 
are suggesting? 

Mr. White. Actually, it is not. That was the Speaker's sugges- 
tion. Mine would require just a simple majority of the full commis- 
sion to send a proposal to Congress, and then it has to get an up 
or down vote under a procedure kind of like the BRAC Commis- 
sion. I would say my proposal is pretty similar to the Speaker's. 
Great minds work alike on these things. But we do have some sig- 
nificant differences. 

Mr. Hoyer. I won't make any comments about that. Such a great 
opening, Rick, but I am not going to take it. 

Mr. White. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hoyer. j ay Dickey. 

Mr. Dickey. Hi, Steny. 

Mr. Hoyer. How are you? 

Mr. Dickey. Fine, thank you. How are you doing? 

Mr. Hoyer. Your essential position is you think PACs ought to 
be outlawed? 

Mr. Dickey. Yes, sir. It is a matter of perception, not necessarily 
reality. 

Mr. Hoyer. And what does that mean, j ay? 

Mr. Dickey. Well, what I am saying is I think what we— what 
is happening is we are leaving the individuals out. What Vic said 
a while ago is what can we do not to spend so much time, you 
know, raising money. If we are doing it to individuals— and par- 
ticularly in our districts or in our State, we are participating in the 
forming of representation that is beneficial. 

You know, this business about coming back home is the number 
one issue with my people and if we are coming back. So it is a mat- 
ter of perception and not reality that we are not convince— I don't 
think we are influenced by people who give money. Let's say the 
machinist group in Washin^on State giving money to my cam- 
paign, I don't really think I am influenced that much by it, but it 
IS the perception of how it resonates with the individual voter at 
the lower end of the economy. 

Mr. Hoyer. j ay, one of the things that I have argued, you may 
not agree with, but in 1974, of course, when PACs were first adopt- 
ed, they were adopted quite obviously to meet the Clement Stone 
issue, where he took 2 plus million out of his pocket and gave it 
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secretly to Nixon. And I am sure we had people on our side that 
gave a lot of money out of their pocket, because they had a lot of 
money in their pocket. 

So PACs were devised as an organization to allow relatively 
small contributors— Carolyn Maloney speaks to that, as to how 
small is small, how large is large— to collectively contribute in 
sums sufficient to make an impact. They were a great reform. 

Frankly, I think they are still a reform, personally, J ay. The rea- 
son is this. If Sam Brown, Sally J ones and Mary Smith each give 
$500 or $1,000 to my campaign and list their address as 1,000 East 
22nd Street, et cetera, Hyattsville, Maryland, you see that on the 
list, you have no idea why they gave me a thousand dollars. They 
may even have given it because one of them was my aunt, as Rick 
has, or one of them may have given to me because they want me 
to vote X way and I agreed to vote X way. But the fact of the mat- 
ter is, it is very difficult to determine. 

But when the Steelworkers give me $1,000 or $5,000, there is no 
doubt in anybody's mind what the Steelworkers are interested in, 
and the public can make a determination Hoyer is doing their bid- 
ding or Hoyer is getting support for them because he believes in 
the same things they do. 

Mr. Dickey. That is the perception. Yes, you are right. 

Mr. Hoyer. So I think it is complicated in terms of the ultimate 
reform was and continues to be, in my opinion, giving the public 
the information on which to make an informed judgment. 

Mr. Dickey. Well, what do you think we ought to do, Steny? 

Mr. Hoyer. I think we ought to limit expenditures, as we did in 
some of the bills that have passed, and limit the mix. I think that 
was a good strat^y to do. 

I think there is obviously, as Wayne Gilchrest and others have 
proposed and the Republican Party has proposed I think more vig- 
orously than our party has, greater reliance perhaps on contribu- 
tions from your district. But there is, obviously, a downside to that, 
because in some districts one party, usually the Republican Party 
but not exclusively, has pretty much a corner on the wealth of the 
district. And that— Lewis has spoken to that, as I understand it, 
earlier; and that is a problem. And I don't know how we deal with 
that problem, and I have tended to believe that we ought not to 
limit to too great an extent just in district. 

Because, very frankly, what all of us do does not just impact on 
our district. It impacts on the entire country. Wayne Gilchrest's 
leadership on environmental issues impacts on my district as well 
as his district, and it impacts on California and Colorado and Mon- 
tana as well as it does on the First District of Maryland. 

In any event, I thank the Chairman for the time; and I agree 
with Ms. Dunn, this has been an interesting and important hear- 
ing. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. I am going to ask each 
one of you some questions based on your testimony, but if someone 
else feels the spirit moved them, obviously to go ahead and re- 
spond. I am trying to focus on what I consider in my opinion some 
of the important aspects of your testimony. 

Ms. Maloney, in the first hearing I indicated that there is only 
one judge on the Supreme Court today that actually participated 
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in the Buckley v. Valeo decision. He was an Associate] ustice at the 
time. He is now the Chief] ustice of the Supreme Court, Chief] us- 
tice Rehnquist. Although ] ustice Stevens was on the court, he did 
not participate in the decision. 

Your argument that perhaps we ought to test constitutional lim- 
its I think is shared by a number of folk, not ]ust because the Court 
has changed but I think because times have changed to a certain 
extent. We have a better understanding of what we are doing. 

My assumption is that the dollar amounts that you provide for 
your concept of a small -donor, large-donor PAC are relative, they 
are not absolute. You mentioned a $25 amount it might be 50 or 
some other kind of a figure. You want to differentiate between peo- 
ple who contribute larger amounts and smaller amounts. Why is 
the dollar amount— if it is under whatever the prescribed limit, 
why does that make a qualitative difference, in your opinion? 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, one of the things that you are trying to do 
is limit the mix of contributors to campaigns, and one of the things 
that we are trying do is get more small donors, more individuals 
involved in the political process. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Mrs. Maloney. I think that that is a— it involves more people in 
their government, that they are having a direct contact, feel that 
they are part of the system, that are supporting people that they 
believe in. But, as all of us know, it is very, very difficult to orga- 
nize fund-raisers and to organize outreach. As Mr. Fazio mentioned 
very eloquently earlier, most of us spend more time than we would 
like fund-raising. 

Now there is one way we could do— we could ]ust say we are 
going to limit individual contributions and PAC contributions to 
$25. Then that would mean all of us would have to spend all our 
time on the phone. 

The Chairman. I understand, but we have got to limit the re- 
sponses. And, obviously, we can go into it. We are going to have 
a series of hearings on this. But it used to be the old saying that 
time was money and that to a certain extent if people couldn't con- 
tribute they could volunteer and that you could get services out of 
people without necessarily having them contribute. 

One of the concerns which we will bring it up as we focus specifi- 
cally on political parties is that, in part, times have changed, in 
part, people have changed; but it is my personal opinion, and I 
want to explore it with a number of people who I think will come 
before us, it is perhaps the way in which the laws have been writ- 
ten which have also changed. The emphasis from the old time is 
money and, therefore, participation is valuable versus contribu- 
tions. 

But I think your notion that a structure of ability to participate 
on a maximum level is governed by the amount that each individ- 
ual contributes places a relatively high qualitative ]udgment on the 
size of the contribution, and that is something that we will obvi- 
ously talk about. For the life of me, I am trying to figure out the 
qualitative advantage of being able to put more dollars in the sys- 
tem. That is the one thing that I was wrestling with in terms of 
your position. 

Mr. Lewis. 
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Mrs. Maloney. May I respond very briefly? 

The Chairman. Very briefly. 

Mrs. Maloney. I wasn't calling for more dollars in the system. 

I was calling, as you know, for a limit on spending and a diver- 
sification of the contributors to that limit. 

The Chairman. And I understand that. People who contribute 
less— people who contribute less individually get to contribute more 
collectively, under your system. Isn't that true? 

Mrs. Maloney. No, they would be limited to a third, a third, a 
third. A third for individuals, a third for 

The Chairman. No, but each PAC. I thought your citizen PAC 
would contribute twice as much, $1,000, versus the large donor 
PACs, $500. That is incorrect? 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, I would drop to $500. I would drop to $100, 
$100 in individual 

The Chairman. We are not yet writing limits. We will negotiate 
the amount later. 

Mrs. Maloney. And $100—1 don't even have a bill in yet. I was 
just throwing out ideas. But I would fall to $100 in individual, $100 
in small PAC, and $100 in big PAC. So my main point that I am 
trying to make is money is money, whether it comes from a large 
corporation, a union or a houselceeper who only makes $500 a 
week. 

The Chairman. I understand. But your original proposal, the 
proposal you presented in your testimony, was a differential in the 
total amount a Political Action Committee could contribute based 
upon the size of the contribution of the individuals in the political 
action Committee. And my reaction to that was why quantitatively 
different amounts of mon^ of individuals allows a quantitative dif- 
ference? You have moved away from that a little bit. 

My follow-up question would have been, it seems to me that you 
are basically favoring a particular type of PAC historically, and 
that would have been a union-based PAC versus a nonunion-based 
PAC. But the statement that you just made in terms of the amount 
of money is not as critical moves away from that qualitative dif- 
ference. 

Mrs. Maloney. My main point is money is money; and I would 
support, just to make it very clear, a limit of $100 in individual, 
$100 in a large PAC; and I think it would be a good idea to create 
a smaller PAC for small contributions, $100 from a small PAC. But 
my main thing is we want to limit the influence of money, and by 
limiting it we can have a different mix. And, again, I think that 
we should challenge Buckle/ v. Valeo, go to the Supreme Court and 
have a fallback position if we don't win in the Supreme Court. 

The Chairman. I understand that. But then the follow-up ques- 
tion would be if you are going to limit to such a small amount indi- 
vidual contributions, would my contribution to a PAC count toward 
the total that an individual could give? In other words, if I gave 
individually I could give, under your scenario now, $100. But if I 
gave to 10 different PACs $100, which would be the amount that 
I could give, or $25, the cumulative amount of giving to PACs 
would be greater than the amount that an individual could give. 

So would you limit the contribution to PACs in that concept of 
yours to the total amount that could be given by an individual? In 
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other words, through PACs, could an individual give more to a can- 
didate than they could individually? 

Mrs. Maloney. I think we should limit it to an individual con- 
tribution, whether you give to a PAC or your own individual con- 
tribution. 

The Chairman. Then the contribution to the PACs ought to be 
equal to the maximum contribution that an individual could give. 
Otherwise, if you give to a PAC, you are giving less than you could 
have given if you gave individually. That is the point I am trying 
to raise. When you try 

Mrs. Maloney. That is a 

The Chairman. Let me make the final statement, okay, so that 
I can move on to M r. Lewis. 

When you began shifting numbers around to try to create a qual- 
itative difference in terms of a giving situation, as we have seen 
from legislation that has come up since the early 1970s, you create 
unanticipated consequences that you have to deal with. And al- 
though I will enjoy talking with you in terms of the mix and match 
of the size of contributions individually to PACs and to others, I 
will continue to come back at you with the consequences either 
qualitatively or quantitatively of the way in which we change the 
numbers. But I look forward to discussion. 

The Chairman. I would tell the gentlewoman that I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Georgia some questions. 

In your comments, Mr. Lewis, I think you bump up against the 
Court decision as well. Because, frankly, as you may know, in the 
early 1970s, Congress limited the amount that individuals could 
contribute; and the Court declared that unconstitutional; and, 
frankly, a number of us also think we could pursue that statutorily 
with the new Court. I am just wondering if you believe that the in- 
dividual limit has a constitutional basis to it, or would you be will- 
ing to explore limiting individuals statutorily? 

I know your bill doesn't, but I wonder if you have any discomfort 
level from a constitutional point of view about telling someone that 
they would be restricted on how much they could contribute of 
their own money to their own election. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I have some concern in that it may be a viola- 
tion of people's rights to participate, a whole question of freedom 
of speech, to tell a person you can only use a certain amount of 
your own money. It is something that I would I ike to explore. 

The Chairman. The problem, of course, is that when we talk 
about freedom of speech, it is whether you do it with your own 
lungs or a megaphone; and, unfortunately, dollars are the deter- 
mination, in part, of whether it is your own lungs or a megaphone. 

I was very appreciative of your focus on the relative value of the 
current limit, both on PACs and individuals, because I have tried 
to interview people who were involved in the process in the early 
1970s and what they thought about how much $1,000 was and how 
much $5,000 was. There were debates that went on concerning 
what the limit should be, and they came up with what they 
thought was an appropriate amount of money. It wasn't $325 for 
individuals, and it wasn't $1,675 for PACs. It was $1,000 for indi- 
viduals and $5,000 for PACs. I have asked, why didn't you think 
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about indexing the limits? Their answer was, we thought that was 
a lot of money. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, Mr. Chairman, I guess back in 1974, $1,000 for 
a lot of people appeared to be a lot of money, and $5,000 appeared. 
But today, in 1995, we move toward 1996, it is really— you can't 
get that much for $1,000, $325 maybe, and for $5,000, $1,600 or 
a little more. 

The Chairman. Do you think— and maybe this is really almost 
a rhetorical question, because it seems to me that this is the atti- 
tude of people who want to keep contributions even relatively lower 
than they are now by dropping the amount that people could con- 
tribute— that apparently in the 1970s, $1,000 was kind of a level, 
a corruptible level, let's say. Above that, you were worried about 
it. Does it really mean that today the corruptible level is the $325? 

Mr. Lewis. I am not so sure. I don't think we should limit— we 
should bring it down. Maybe the level that we have maybe should 
remain there. 

Mr. Chairman, I must tell you, I do accept PAC money, and I 
don't feel beholden to any organization or any PAC that I receive 
dollars from. And, as my colleague from New York suggested, 
money is money. You have little people pooling their resources. It 
may be a group of janitors coming together, working in a union, a 
group of businesspeople. But money is money. 

The Chairman. And, of course, the key is to disclose it; and that 
was the first and the basic principle of our current campaign fi- 
nance. 

Mr. Lewis. And we must continue to disclose all our contribu- 
tions. 

The Chairman. And I would just refer to you, and I will use your 
testimony as an example, the Wall Street J ournal today has a very 
interesting editorial. It is titled. The Man Who Ruined Politics, and 
it has a picture of Fred Wertheimer, and an editorial about their 
view on the way in which campaigns should be run. 

Mr. Gutierrez, I read your— and we are going to visit over lunch 
a couple times. The idea— when you listen to the structure initially, 
it sounds, frankly, somewhat Rube Goldberg and rather com- 
plicated. But when you take a st^ back and look at it fundamen- 
tally, basically what you are saying is that if people are so itchy 
and anxious to participate in the system and it is above a fixed 
level and they are willing to pay a tax for it, then that will help 
money come into the system, and we can use it. 

Kind of like a gas guzzler tax. If you want the big car and if you 
want to be seen in the neighborhood, then you've got to pay for it 
with a gas guzzler tax. Is that a fair analogy of the way you are 
looking at where you are going to get some money with this tax on 
PACs? 

Mr. Gutierrez. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me just say that the— 
and we got this from the Democratic side, from the DCCC, the in- 
formation. They said that the average candidate received $50,000 
in PAC contributions and that approximately $30,000 of that 
$50,000 was above the $1,000 level. So that if we had my PACs tax 
on the basis of 2,593 candidates, at $11,888 per candidate, taxing 
the overexpenditure, we have got about $30 million here in a pool. 
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Now I think the important thing is that i kind of take a middie 
road with this PAC tax. i don't say we are going to get rid of them 
together, i say we use them as a tooi and an instrument and kind 
of rein them in as you suggest, if you want to give the big $5,000, 
you can stiii give it, but there is a tax that heips other peopie. 

So i thought, iook, it heips us because, remember, under my pro- 
posai as currentiy drafted— and i iook forward to having those 
lunches with you; we will make sure that no PAC picks up the tab 
as we do that— that $200 or less in contributions get maxed by this 
pool of money. That is not public money, because it comes from a 
tax on PACs. So it is not public money, and it would encourage a 
candidate— and only the candidates who say I will limit my cam- 
paign expenditures to $600,000 get to be in the pool. 

So I think it helps us do a couple of things. It says, go out and 
raise $200 and less contributions, and you are going to get matched 
by those contributions. And if the candidate spends a whole bunch 
of money, as in your imagery that you gave us, if you got that big 
old Cadillac out there, right, and you got the million dollar cam- 
paign, it gets taxed to help the— maybe the guy driving the— I am 
trying to think of the Saturn, because I want to mention an Amer- 
ican car. 

The Chairman. There you go. And the other thing I like about 
it is that it shows some creative thinking in terms of looking for 
sources of money that could be utilized in the system that doesn't 
automatically go to the Treasury and utilize taxpayer dollars. 

Mr. Gutierrez. One other suggestion, Mr. Chairman, and you 
know you were very helpful in getting my proposal for three 
months before and for the franking, and if we could like look at— 
I know it doesn't deal specifically, but since I have you right here 
in front of me, if we could get that 

The Chai rm an . Y ou can go out of the box. 

Mr. Gutierrez. Another suggestion is if we could get that per- 
manently as we discuss campaign finance reform so it is part of the 
mix. 

The Chairman. I tell the gentleman from Washington that he is 
new to politics and new to the House and part of the new Majority. 
One of the things we have done around here is we have broken 
most of the mold about what people think we would or would not 
do. 

As Chairman of this Committee, I am not inclined to create a 
system that favors incumbents beyond whatever an inherent ad- 
vantage to an incumbent might be. There are some inherent dis- 
advantages to being an incumbent, one being you have a voting 
record. But there are a number of noninherent advantages to in- 
cumbency currently in the structure, and I think those are the ones 
you are focusing on. I have no interest in perpetuating noninherent 
advantages to incumbency. So we have already broken some molds 
that we have done and some packages that we have put together, 
and I look forward to working with you in that area. 

Mr. Dickey, you talked about PACs being primarily a perceptive 
problem rather than a realistic problem. PAC proponents would 
argue I think to a certain extent that what PACs have done is 
brought people into the system through education and involvement 
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and perhaps even stimulated interest in elections through that 
education and through the shared contributions they might make. 

Do you have any feeling about whether, if you didn't allow PACs 
to participate, the dollars that the individuals now give through the 
PAC system would flow into the political system without PACs, or 
would there be possibly a diminishing of participation? 

Mrs. Maloney's concern is that we want to try to keep those peo- 
ple involved in the system, and if you do away with PACs, do you 
think the dollars and the individuals involved would move to an- 
other venue or avenue, or would they perhaps not be involved? 

Mr. Dickey. I think they would evaporate; some of them would. 
Maybe a substantial percentage would evaporate at first, because 
most of the people I talk to that give to PACs don't feel they have 
any access to decision-making at all. They feel that lobbyists have 
their own agenda, their own politics is going on and they are out- 
side of the picture and they give to the PACs to keep their jobs or 
to buy a little peace. I think it would be up to us to find those peo- 
ple and get back with them and try to bring them into the system. 

One other thing, if we are trying to make better decisions in gov- 
ernment, that is why it is important to go to the individuals and 
ask them for their support and when you ask them for their sup- 
port and they say oh, no, I wouldn't dare support you because of 
so and so, and so and so, you are getting an opinion. Or yes, I am 
going to give this to you because of your opinion. Individual opin- 
ions collectively makes a stronger rope to carry our government 
with. 

The Chairman. I guess my response would be why aren't PACs 
individual connections delivered collectively, but we will pursue 
that. 

Mr. Gilchrest, when you talk about 100 percent of your contribu- 
tions coming from people who live in the district, what role do you 
envision or believe political parties should play in that scenario? 
Would it be the political party helping you to structure those indi- 
vidual contributions, or would it be the political party could be in- 
volved through in-kind contribution, or would you prefer political 
parties not be involved, and could that be why you focus on individ- 
uals only. 

Mr. Gilchrest. We have, in my case, chosen not to take any 
party money, national party. State party. I do think, and I want 
to agree with J ay and some of the others, that it really does— we 
can't put aside the individual potential for creating and stimulating 
initiative on the part of the voters to participate in the political 
system. That is, in my mind, infinitely more important than all the 
dollars you could collect. 

If people feel that they are attached to a candidate or a rep- 
resentative then they are going to come out. And it is the respon- 
sibility of the candidate and the elected official to do that. I have 
no qualms with putting that aside. 

If the State political party. Democrat or Republican, wanted to 
participate through the existing laws right now, no more, but 
through existing laws to contribute to campaigns, I would accept 
that. I think I would also accept on the national level the Democrat 
or the Republican Party through existing laws as far as what they 
contribute to an individual candidate. 
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One other comment. As far as the $1,000 contribution, I wouldn't 
change what individuals can give as well. And I realize $1,000 
doesn't go as far as it used to go. 

The Chairman. We are going to have a hearing on the role of po- 
litical parties. Some of us think that political parties are unique in- 
stitutions in the system. They are the only ones who recruit can- 
didates and attempt to get them elected and also program public 
policy. I think all of those happen to be important functions and 
they are the only institutions that perform all three of them. Oth- 
ers are involved in other aspects of it 

Mr. Gilchrest. Although, Mr. Chairman, I wasn't recruited nor 
drafted. I sort of dropped out of the sky on the poor Republican. 

The Chairman. I understand that, and the gentleman has a fas- 
cinating story. And I think our job is not to pass legislation on 
unique individual instances, but look at the larger collective. 

I n terms of the question that Mr. Fazio posed about if in fact you 
favor smaller dollar amounts in the system, what about the time 
spent on raising those smaller dollar amounts, as he called it, "dial- 
ing for dollars?" I think there is a difference in terms of where you 
get dollars; not just how much. 

I think one of the concerns is that in the current system you get 
more dollars faster staying away from your district most often than 
you do by coming to your district. You can go to large urban cen- 
ters where dollars are given in concentrated events. 

Mr. Gilchrest talked about 100 percent, which I think has some 
constitutional problems; Mrs. Maloney talked about 75 percent. I 
think we have to go back to the criteria that Buckl^ v. Valeo es- 
tablished, I think is a useful one as we go through this pursuit, and 
that is does it assist us in dealing with either corruption or the ap- 
pearance of corruption in the way in which we focus on the param- 
eters of givers and giving. 

It seems to me that if we focus in terms of creating some kind 
of a system that focuses more on individuals who could participate 
in the process; that is in district, that the time spent interacting 
with people in the district wouldn't necessarily be seen as time 
wasted by most people, because after all, you are interacting with 
those people who you are supposed to represent. 

The fact you tend to represent people outside your district as 
well, constituents are the determiners of whether or not you return 
to office by virtue of being able to vote for you. 

Mr. Dickey. Mr. Chairman, I want to draw an analogy to the 
Wal-Mart system that has been so successful in merchandising. 
There was a definite turn of events, as I am told, when they went 
to their associates and said you give us your ideas. You are the 
ones who are actually, the rubber is hitting the road with you, we 
are here in an ivory tower, our ideas don't seem to work. What 
happened was Wal-Mart started saving money, they had innova- 
tions, they got an enormous number of ideas and support and 
structure from that experience. 

I don't want to bore this panel with this point, but I want to say 
that we are trying to get better decisions, we are trying to create 
a better working government. Why in the world are we trying to 
ignore the very people who come in contact with the mistakes and 
they can see ideas better if we set up a system where we are going 
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to them and asking them for their money, whatever it might be, 
we are going to get that strength of suggestions and creativity from 
them by the very system of raising money. 

Then we say the time we spend raising money is making our 
whoie government better, and we turn this thing around so that we 
are on the fiip side, rather than saying it takes so much time to 
raise money, which is your point; that if we get to the bottom of 
it and bring it up, we wiii be a iot better off. 

The Chairman, i thank the gentieman for his observation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lewis. The impression shouid not be ieft that money from 
Poiiticai Action Committees is somehow outside, that it is foreign, 
that it is not connected to the iocai district or to that State or to 
that indigenous community. When you get money from a poiiticai 
action Committee, they may be based in Washington or New York 
or Caiifornia. it is that recommendation of the peopie in that dis- 
trict, that city or State or county, and many of those peopie have 
contributed, participated in that pooi. So we shouidn't iook at PACs 
as something that is foreign or something that is strange or weird 
about it. i think we have an obiigation to say these peopie have a 
right to pooi in resources to have the greatest impact. 

The Chairman. They currentiy are iegaiiy aiiowed to do so. 

i want to thank the panei and the Members for induiging the 
Chairman in trying to get to some basic concerns. 

The gentieman from Ohio might want to inquire. 

Mr. Ney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

i have a quick question, i am sorry i arrived iate. i had some- 
thing eise i was required to be at. 

Everybody has a story to teii. i defeated a former Chairman of 
this Committee against some incredibie odds 15 years ago in the 
Statehouse, and i had mixed opinions at that time about the 
groups heiping him and the groups heiping me. He had a iot of 
PAC money and i had some PAC money, but i thought his were 
appropriate PACs and i thought mine were. 

i think if you start to pick, i iike this PAC but not that PAC, 
i have had campaigns since then; i have had iabor money, smail 
business PACs, whatever the issue is, and in the iast campaign i 
had more individuai money, i think that is to each their own and 
how they view the system. 

i don't think that if you say PACs, and the PAC came from 
Washington and if a farmer contributes or a iabor union contrib- 
utes and money comes to Washington and they support you, it is 
stiii your iocai peopie, your iocai farmer, your iocai iabor person, 
your iocai businessperson, i think some of the PAC has been sent 
to a hyper-ievei here over the airwaves and has been made worse 
than it is. i think it is how you approach, do you caii and say i 
want contributions, i think that type of thing is wrong. 

Having said that, my reai concern, and i wouid aim the ques- 
tions to the peopie who want to ban PACs, but ask the panei ists, 
my concern for the future of poiitics if we set campaign iimits, 
which i have no probiem to set iimits, what about the miiiionaires? 
This week we have heard so many miiiionaire Members of Con- 
gress say iet's stop the paychecks, i wouid be wiiiing to do that if 
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they would stop their trust funds and all their money that they 
make on the outside that is legal or inherited. 

Sometimes it is easy to stand there and say let's stop the pay- 
checks of the Members, or let's limit things, but what about the 
millionaires. I have heard today from panelists money is money. 
My concern is that we have limits on the groups that can give, we 
have limits on the individuals and that is fine, but what about the 
millionaires who can dump in as much money as they want. So the 
people who want to ban PACs, where do you stand on the million- 
aires? 

Mr. White. Let me address that, although as I said, I am not, 
I haven't decided that I necessarily would want to ban PACs. I 
think we need to leave that to a group that is not necessarily going 
to be biased the way we are because we have all been in the sys- 
tem. We talked a bit about the Supreme Court, how it might 
change some of its rulings in the Buckle/ v. Valeu case. 

I think we have to remember, one of the problems with the cam- 
paign finance system we have now is that half of the system en- 
act^ in 1974 was ruled unconstitutional. I think it is incumbent 
upon us to think about the constitutionality of things we do. 

My view as a lawyer is it is unconstitutional to restrict what an 
individual can spend, and frankly, I think it is probably also uncon- 
stitutional to restrict what an individual can give. I think one of 
the things I would like to have a commission look at is maybe 
whether maybe we should take all limits off but just require full 
disclosure. I think that would be one approach that maybe a com- 
mission with some academic empowerment and academic contribu- 
tions to might be able to come up with a proposal like that better 
than we can. 

One idea about the concept of spending limits, really when you 
get down to it just about any limit on any kind of campaign finance 
in any direction is always going to disfavor the challenger, in my 
view, because you already have the incumbents there with the ad- 
vantages that incumbency has, and of course the disadvantages, 
too. 

For example, the $600,000 number that people talk about, it just 
so happens that if you look at the academic studies, $600,000 was 
the threshold point at which a challenger in 1994 started to become 
viable. So if you limit it at $600,000, you are basically already 
making it difficult for a challenger who isn't well-known to get be- 
yond the threshold to where they can be well-known. 

We talk a lot about limiting campaign contributions to your own 
district. Well, you know, my Aunt Wanda lives in Indiana, so if I 
started my campaign solely from people in the district, I wouldn't 
have been able to get to the point where I could attract other con- 
tributions. 

So I just think we have to look very carefully at all these limita- 
tions, including the limitation on millionaires. 

Mr. Dickey. I am not in favor of banning PACs, just PAC con- 
tributions. The question of a millionaire if it favors the millionaire, 

I am against that. In fact, then they could come in and control a 
race just by their own resources. I think that is a valid point. 
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Mr. Lewis. Well, you know I support political action Committees 
and I have reservations about limiting the amount of money that 
an individual can put into his or her own campaign. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Mr. Ney, you talked about diversity, let each 
person do their own. I think we need biological diversity in our leg- 
islation to protect the environment. 

Two, I came here to contribute my perspective and I realize all 
of us need to contribute a perspective to unlock this problem. I 
would not mind a little bit of diversity depending on what one dis- 
trict needs, another is different. But diversity, to allow flexibility 
in a campaign finance reform bill I think would be the best way 
to go. 

My last comment is about Wal-Mart. Wal-Mart might be good for 
Arkansas, but Wal-Mart has used their dollars instead of creating 
fine little communities and little stores, they have pushed their 
way into communities that don't want them. I hope Wal-Mart stays 
in Arkansas and they are prosperous, but they have pushed their 
way around the country and into my district, and I think have gone 
too far. Campaign finance reform flexibility I think is the way to 
go, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ney. Let me make it clear, and I am not opposed to million- 
aires, you ought to have people here of all backgrounds. That is 
what makes a great Congress. I am just concerned that they can 
buy elections if allowed unlimited amounts of money. So I have no 
personal problem with millionaires. Maybe I would like to be one. 
I won't be. 

The Chairman. We are going to have a hearing on the individual 
contributions, not just the amount, but the question of millionaires 
and the rest. 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, I don't want to start a second round 
of questions, but I tend to agree with those of you on the panel who 
believe that people should have the right to contribute through 
PACs. I also would say that equalizing what PACs can contribute 
with what an individual can give might be the right way to go, but 
I think we are dealing with some very serious public perceptions. 

I always take the deliberative approach. Let's strip away the 
emotionalism and get to the real problem and the real answer to 
the problem. I am not sure we can solve the whole problem here, 
but it is true that the public perceives that we are sitting in Wash- 
ington, D.C. picking up the phone and calling PACs to get $5,000 
donations at one whack instead of getting home to talk to the indi- 
viduals that we represent in the Congress. That is a big problem. 

We have got to figure out how to handle that. That is a problem 
that may be solved by equalizing PACs, but I think it has to be in- 
tegrated program. The result that I would like to see is one that 
would make the situation competitive. A lot of times, again, an- 
other public perception, and also a reality, is that PACs give to a 
candidate, usually the incumbent, because of the almost guarantee 
that the incumbent will be reelected. 

At one point a couple of years ago the reelection rate was 94 per- 
cent. So a PAC is going to be very risk-taking oriented. If they are 
going to give to a challenger, to an incumbent who will be there 
to deal negatively, PACs may proceed with the issues that PACs 
are interested in. 
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These are public perceptions and we have to figure out how to 
solve them. The answer is to make the field more competitive, 
make the incumbency less of a guarantee for reelection so that 
PACs can be truly a democratic representation of a group of folks 
who want to give money to the candidate who espouses an agenda 
that they approve of. 

The Chairman. I thank the, gentlewoman. 

I thank the panel once again. 

As the next panel comes up, as an editorial comment, I would 
refer you once again to 'The Man Who Ruined Politics" in the Wall 
Street] ournal, Fred Wertheimer, Common Cause. 

In my personal opinion, this is one of the primary reasons that 
the public perceives us the way they do and the distance between 
perception and reality. 

Our second panel is a group of individuals who are partially from 
academia and through real world involvement have as a part of 
their activities the involvement with the question of political action 
Committees. Edward Crane is President of CATO; Steve 
Stockmeyer, is Executive Vice President of the National Association 
of Business PACs; Joel Gora, Dean of the Brooklyn Law School, 
representing the American Civil Liberties Union; Ken Parmelee, 
Vice President Government Affairs, Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion; Steve Driesler, Vice President Government Affairs, National 
Association of Realtors. 

I understand you all have pressing time engagements. I would 
love to interact with you all afternoon, but if you have to leave, I 
understand you do. I would try to get at least one panelist in prior 
to having to go vote and would begin with Mr. Crane. 

The Chair would indicate that if you have written testimony, it 
will be made a part of the record, without objection, and you may 
proceed any way you may wish to inform the Committee for five 
minutes. 

STATEMENTS OF EDWARD CRANE, PRESIDENT, CATO; STEVEN 
F. STOCKMEYER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS PACS; JOEL GORA, DEAN, 
BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL, AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION; KEN PARMELEE, VICE PRESIDENT, GOVERNMENT 
AFFAIRS, RURAL LETTER CARRIERS ASSOCIATION; AND 
STEVE DRIESLER, SR., VICE PRESIDENT, GOVERNMENT AF- 
FAIRS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD CRANE 

Mr. Crane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

i congratuiate you and the Speaker on your principied stand on 
an issue that is not as popuiar as it shouid beat this point in time, 
i appreciate the opportunity to address this Committee. 

i have a few brief points to make. First, when we taik about 
PACs and their impact on the poiiticai process, we are taiking, in 
my view, about a nonprobiem. it is true the media don't iike PACs 
but they tend to oppose any poiiticai force that can bypass their fii- 
ter. And it is true that certain Members of Congress iike to dema- 
gogue the issue when they go back to their district on white horses 
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and say I voted to clean up the system, I voted against PACs, as 
though that means something. 

Mr. Chairman, the average PAC gives less than $1,000 to House 
candidates and less than $2,000 to Senate candidates. The implica- 
tion of those demagogues is that their colleagues will roll over and 
play dead or stand on their heads or do whatever they are asked 
to for these modest contributions. There is absolutely no evidence 
that that is the case. 

In the debate over PACs rhetoric and reality are two different 
things. PACs are a nonproblem. There is no evidence that they do 
anything other than enhance the Democratic process, and in my 
view, it is insulting to Members of Congress to suggest otherwise. 

Second, a Cato Institute study by Brad Smith cited in the Wall 
Street J ournal article the Chairman mentioned and earlier in the 
week by David Broder of the Washington Post, cites empirical re- 
search showing that the top three factors influencing the way a 
Congressman votes have nothing at all to do with money. The first 
factor that influences votes is ideology. Most Members get into poli- 
tics because they have strong views about various political issues, 
and that ideology stays with them through their careers. 

The second factor is party agenda. We have a two-party system 
in America and the leadership constructs certain voting strategies 
that affect the way Members vote. 

The third is voter sentiment back home. Members are very inter- 
ested in what people back home in their districts think about many 
issues. So those are the major factors that affect the way Members 
vote and that has nothing to do with money. 

That also brings up an ancillary point, because whatever influ- 
ence PACs do have is more likely 

The Chairman. On the ancillary point, can you please hold it, be- 
cause we have less than 10 minutes to get over and vote? 

I was hoping I could get your testimony in before we have to go 
vote. 

The Committee stands in temporary recess. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. The Committee will reconvene. 

When we were last in session Mr. Crane was making an ancil- 
lary point. 

Mr. Crane. The point dealt with the reason why Members vote 
as they vote, and my point was that it had little to do with money, 
mostly with ideology, with party agenda and with voter sentiment, 
which brought up an ancillary point because whatever influence 
PACs do have is more likely to be a function of their ability to mo- 
bilize their supporters than their ability to cut a check for up to 
$5,000. That is why groups ranging from the Christian Coalition to 
the NRA to the labor unions to the NFIB get the attention that 
they do; because they deserve it. 

They represent millions of Americans who happen to feel strong- 
ly about certain issues. What could be wrong with that? 

There is also the reality of PAC spending. There is plenty of com- 
petition for the attention of Members on any major issue and that 
competition often comes from PACs on the other side of the issue. 
Furthermore, Members are free to reject PAC contributions any 
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time they want to and those contributions are, in any case, fully 
disclosed. 

If the case for restricting or eliminating PACs is ultimately driv- 
en by a desire to get money out of politics, then that case is based 
on a faulty assumption. As the Speaker said the other day, we are 
spending too little money on political campaigns, not too much. 

For obvious reasons, it is in the electoral interest of incumbents 
to restrict spending and quiet the campaign. Incumbents invariably 
start the campaign with a huge advantage in name recognition; the 
less vibrant the campaign, the better their chances for reelection. 

As Brad Smith's study makes clear, the more money spent in a 
campaign, the better informed are the voters. Further, each addi- 
tional dollar has more benefit for the challenger than for the in- 
cumbent. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we can very well see what Congress was up 
to when it passed the 1974 Federal Election Campaign Act. People 
forget that part of that act that was struck down by the Supreme 
Court involved $70,000 spending limits for Flouse races, $100,000 
spending limits for Senate races, or 8 cents per voter. What kind 
of disdain for the political process and contempt for the American 
voter is involved with saying we will allow spending on campaigns 
up to 8 cents per voter? 

Mr. Chairman, America spends more money today on yogurt 
than on presidential campaigns, about $3.00 per eligible voter on 
average in congressional races. Flow can $3.00 get Common Cause 
so apoplectic? Brad Smith estimates we spend in every two-year 
election cycle somewhere between $7.50 and $10 per eligible voter 
on all election campaigns, from dogcatcher to State legislature, to 
Congress, to the Presidency. So those who suggest we are spending 
too much on campaigns are either ignorant of the facts or pursuing 
some other agenda. 

Finally, I would address the constitutional question of banning 
PACs. The Chairman may be aware of Congressman J .S. 
Flayworth's efforts to create a Constitutional Caucus in the Flouse. 
There are now, as I understand it, approximately 100 Members of 
that caucus, the purpose of which is to take seriously a Congress- 
man's oath of office to uphold the Constitution. 

We tend to think that oath is only taken by Supreme Court J us- 
tices and the President, but a Congressman is not supposed to vote 
for a piece of legislation that he or she feels is unconstitutional and 
should way the constitutionality of any issue before Congress be- 
fore voting on it. 

I would urge Members to consider the First Amendment before 
voting on any legislation dealing with limiting or restricting PACs. 
Let me read briefly from the First Amendment. This is a short 
amendment, as you know. 

"Congress shall make no law respecting establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof or a bridging the freedom 
of speech or the press or the right of the people to peaceably assem- 
ble and to petition the government for a redress of grievances." 

Mr. Chairman, free speech, the right of assembly and the right 
to petition Congress are sometimes interdependent. PACs are a ex- 
cellent example of that fact. 
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As the Supreme Court said in Buckle/ v. Vaieo, dollars are not 
stuffed into ballot boxes. The mediating factor that turns money 
into votes is speech. Advocacy cannot be proscribed because it is ef- 
fective. It is estimated that some 12 million Americans contribute 
about $12 a month to PACs each year. I think that is a good thing. 
It is not a problem. 

I would respectfully suggest that Congress lift contribution limits 
for individuals and leave PACs alone. That would be real reform 
in the interest of healthy and vibrant democracy. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

[The statement of Mr. Crane follows:] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairaan and Menbers of the Committee for 
Inviting me to testify before you today. Campaign finance reform 
is one of my highest priorities and one where the truth lies far 
below the surface. 

I would like to take this opportunity to commend both the 
Chairman and the Speaker for having the political courage to 
stand up against the status quo and take the unpopular - but 
correct - positions on campaign finance reform. 

As you know, we at Cato regularly criticize the Republican 
leadership when they compromise the right positions for the easy 
or status quo positions. I commend you today, Mr. Chairman, and 
the Speaker, for taking the tough and unpopular position, for 
erecting a fire wall between the legislative process and the 
hypocritical one-sided hysteria fanned by Ross Perot, Common 
Cause, and Rep. Linda Smith. 

They are trron^. Their reforms are wrong. The reforms they 
support will do nothing but enhance the power of millionaires, 
incumbents, and the media. They will restrict, if not cut off 
entirely, the free flow of information to the voters. 

At last count, there were 23 separate campaign finance 
reform bills befors this committee. Most contain the sane basic 
elements, just arranged in somewhat different combinations. 
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Kany of these reforms , including PAC reforms that we are 
discussing here today, raise serious Constitutional questions. l 
an not a Constitutional scholar - although we have one of the 
country's finest at the Cato Institute. I respectfully suggest 
that the Chairman consider a separate hearing to address the 
constitutionality of the proposed reforms. 

We are here today to discuss PACs. PACs, as we know them 
today, are a creation of the 1974 campaign finance laws. It is 
appropriate, after 20 years, to take a look at FACs and assess 
their Impact : 

What real effect have they had on the American political 
scene? What are the real and/ or perceived problems we need to 
correct? What evidence and examples do we have of earlier 
reforms gone awry? 

Why does the American public seem to hate PACs? If you 
listen to Ross Perot and the mainstream media, PACs "control" 
Congress, PACs are elite procurers of Influence. Nothing is 
further from the truth. 

I suggest to you that what we have is a case of the 
Emperor's New Clothes. There is a conspicuous lack of evidence 
that a problem exists - much less as portrayed in the media or in 
popular rhetoric. There are no examples of abuse or scandal 
involving PACs. PACs have in fact, brought millions of Americans 
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into the political process, and, with the full disclosure 
requireaents , brought then in under the full light of day. 

If you want campaigns financed by small contributors, you 
want PACs. Estimates are that 12 million Americans across the 
country contribute an average of $12 a month to PACs. Tens of 
thousands of Anerican teachers, firemen, and letter carriers give 
less than $30 a year. PACS enable millions of voters to become 
involved in the political process in a meaningful way. Writing a 
check for $25 to a campaign quickly disappears - the candidate 
has no idea why an individual is giving, what issues are 
important to him or her. 

By giving to a PAC, small contributions gain meaning, power 
and attention. PACs monitor candidates voting records, question 
candidates on their beliefs on issues of interest to their 
membership and pass all this information along to their 
contributors. Small contributors gain access to information they 
would not have easy access to otherwise, information not 
available through traditional media, information on the issues 
that they have decided are important to their lives. 

Every election cycle, every one of your campaigns is 
besieged by a flurry of questionnaires and ratings. The ones 
that matter to you are the ones that reflect yovir constituency. 
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That's why the NRA is so powerful. That's why the pro-life 
Boveaent and the Christian Coalition are so powerful. They 
represent huge nuabers of Aaer leans in aany aany districts. 

I suggest to you today that such of the negative press on 
PACs exists because the establlshaent aedla slaply doesn't share 
the beliefs of the alllions of Aaericans who are pro-gun, or pro- 
life, or openly religious. The aedla's bias on this issue 
obscures the plain facts. 

That's also why the NFIB, the Grocery Hanufacturers and the 
Realtors are so powerful. They also represent ailllons of 
Americans in industries in districts all across the country. 

There are two types of Influence relevant to our discussion: 
the influence of cai^palgn contributions on elections and the 
Influence of caapaign contributors on the legislative process. 

Cato recently released the signature study on these Issues, 
Campaign Financa Regulation: Faulty Assumptions and Unintended 
Consequences by Capital University Lav Professor Bradley A. 

Salth. Two of Prof. Salth's key findings answer the question of 
buying votes and Influence. 

First, on the issue of money controlling the outcomes of 
elections - PAC spending does not buy elections. Money can only 
get a candidate's message out. There is no guarantee that people 
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trill like what they hear. Freshnan Republicans who beat 
Incuabent Democrats were outspent on average by one-third. And 
history is full of millionaire big-spenders who lost. 

Money does matter - and natters most to challengers. Hhat 
is important is that challengers spend enough to have their 
message heard. Prof. Smith found money positively correlated 
between challenger spending and performance but found no 
connection between incumbent spending and performance. 

Second, to the question of money buying legislative votes, 
Prof. Smith found that campaign contributions do not, repeat, do 
not affect many votes in the legislature. In fact, empirical 
research shows the primary factors affecting legislative votes 
are ideology, party agenda and public opinion - not money. 

Therefore, contrary to the popular myth that PACs dictate 
views emd votes, PACs have power only when they represent 
members' constituency. Members of this coaunittee have, most 
likely, refused checks from PACs when they don't want to be 
associated with that particular PAC's agenda. More to the point, 
many PAC checks simply do not arrive when your views and voting 
records don't match the PAC's agenda. 

If anything, we should be looking for ways to bring more 
small contributors into the political process, not restrict or 
remove an effective means of engagement. 
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One refora I support as a aeans of bringing more small 
Individual contributors into the process is tax deductibility of 
political contributions. 

Ideally, and, hopefully, in the not too distant future, we 
will be rid of tax deductions forever as we replace the current 
tax system with a retail sales tax (or flat tax) . That, however, 
is a separate set of issues for another day. 

Until that time, however, I suggest that tax deductibility 
would mean more to potential small contributors that to the 
wealthy. Will the wealthy give more? Almost certainly. But, as 
the Speaker so accurately put it, the problem with political 
campaigns is not that we spend too much money, but that we spend 
too little. As our study shows, all that money can do is make 
sure Information gets out, that a message is heard. There is no 
guarantee that people will like what they hear. 

Throughout this debate there is an underlying current that 
money is evil, that somehow, we just have to get the money out of 
politics. Keep all those terrible lobbyists and special 
Interests away from our weak-willed Members of Congress. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is nonsense. The last thing we 
need is cloistered legislators, removed from valuable sources of 
information and opinion. Every member of Congress knows how 
valuable lobbyist and PAC information is to the legislative 
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process. Hembers cannot: be expected to know the technical lapact 
on every industry and interest group of each legislative 
provision. And large nuabers of congressional staff have never 
worked anywhere but the' Hill. 

The question then becoaee: where does education and 
inforaation disseaination end and influence peddling begin? The 
short answer is: nobody knows. 

The answer also lies in a PAC balance of power - there are 
always well-funded lobbies on both sides of a legislative issue. 
Hembers concerned about re-election rarely support unpopular 
bills in exchange for a caapaign donation. The nature of 
opposition research in politics today exposes fatal flaws and 
assures accountability. The heat from exposure and lost faith at 
home is just not worth $5,000. 

Banning or limiting PAC contributions is also driven by a 
desire to decrease the amount of money spent in elections. But 
campaign spending is not out of control. More money was spent 
to syndicate "Seinfeld" than we spend on a presidential election. 
Total direct caapaign spending for all congressional races 
averages out to $3 per eligible voter. PAC spending adjusted for 
Inflation decreased in the '94 cycle. And all 1993-1994 PAC 
contributions for all races would barely have covered Kevin 
Costner's production costs for "Waterwor Id . " 
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More importantly, there is a very dangerous precedent set by 
acting on this hysterical desire to take money out of politics. 
The people in this country have a constitutional right to 
petition their government. 

If we succumb to this misinformed, misguided hysteria, is 
the next step to take the media out of politics to stop all those 
obnoxious ads? To not let the press report on politics because 
we're sick of reading all the horse-race stories? 

Honey will remain in politics. Money must remain in 
politics. As issues become more complicated and technology more 
complex, even more money will be needed to ensure an open 
political system. 

Limiting PACs will distort the political debate. Driving 
money out of the campaign gives a powerful advantage to 
candidates with powerful friends such as celebrities and unions. 

Limiting PACs will similarly enhance the power of the media. 
When candidates cannot raise or spend the money needed to speak 
directly to the voters, political discourse will move away from a 
direct conversation between candidate and voter, and we will 
surrender to the institutional media's power to mediate political 
debate . 
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Katharine Grahaa of the tfaahiagton Post can editorialize in 
favor of certain candidates, or shape news coverage to reflect 
her philosophical perspective. Garry Trudeau can proaote Bill 
Clinton hy devoting his coaic atrip to bashing George Bush and 
Dan Quayle. Talk show host Rush Liabaugh can do the saae in 
favor of his candidates. 

I also caution all members, especially the freshmen, against 
passing reforms that further entrench the power of Incuabents. 
When combined with the failure of term limits, you become 
vulnerable to charges of "now that you're here, you want to be 
svire to stay here," 

Term Halts are the best campaign finance reform of all. 

In summary, I recommend the following: 

1. Pass Term Limits; 

2. Resist the temptation to ban or further restrict PACs; 

3. At a minimum, index existing limits for inflation; 

4. Tax deductibility for individual contributions; 

5. Full disclosure. 

In closing, I encourage the members of this committee to 
examine the evidence. The fervor to ban or limit PACs is based 
on impressions created by those who have the most to gain from 
their demise. Further restrictions on PACs will only Increase 
the power of incuabents, millionaires, and the media, distort 
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political debate and Infringe on First Amendaent rights. 

Millions of Americans will have their right of free association 
traapled and see valuable and irreplaceable sources of 
information evaporate. 

Historically, the most controversial First Amendment issues 
have centered on whether certain types of speech, such as 
commercial speech, licentious speech, and symbolic speech are 
protected by the amendment. What has been undisputed is that the 
First Amendment protects political speech. 

Indeed, as the Supreme Court's Buckley v. Valeo decision 
made clear: "dollars are not stuffed in ballot boxes... the 
mediating factor that turns money into votes is speech. . .Advocacy 
cannot be proscribed because it's effective." Since a ban on PAC 
contributions affects the intensity and frequency of political 
speech, the measure will infringe on our First Amendment rights. 

Additionally, no one would deny that journalists, editors, 
and pundits influence politics through their outlook and choice 
of topics. But why should they have the opportunity to be 
Important figures in the political debate while other Americans 
are excluded because they choose a career other than the media? 
Indeed, without PACs, how are Americans with limited time and 
resources to offset the editorial impact of the national media? 
What is more, the notion that the government, through a ban on 
PAC giving, can exclude certain types of individuals or 
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organizations froa contributing in a aeaningful way to the 
political debate should alarm everyone who believes that 
"Congress shall aake no law. . .abridging the freedom of speech.” 

Our Founders recognized that although there may be 
suboptlmal outcomes in a free society, they pale in comparison 
with the outcomes associated with turning over to government 
jurisdiction judgments independent citizens should properly make 
themselves. As Thomas Jefferson put it: "I know of no safe 
depository of the ultimate powers of the society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to inform them of their discretion 
by education." 

Thank you for this opportunity to share my thoughts on this 
important matter with the Committee. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Stcxkmeyer. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN F. STOCKMEYER 

Mr. Stockmeyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good afternoon. 
Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

This is the sixth time my group has been involved in testimony 
before Congress on this issue but it is the only time that two days 
of hearings have been devoted to PACs, with the diversity and bal- 
ance that has been brought to this. And we appreciate that very 
much, and we think you are doing a real public service by examin- 
ing this issue fully. 

Authorized fully in the 1976 amendments to the Federal Election 
Campaign Act, PACs today are the virtual embodiment of Amer- 
ican pluralism and among the finest examples of Americans exer- 
cising their right to participate in the Nation's political process. 

Currently, over 4,000 PACs represent almost as many different 
interests, covering the total spectrum of citizen, economic issue and 
philosophical spectrum. PACs have educated, motivated and stimu- 
lated a rough estimated 12 million Americans in the political proc- 
ess voluntarily, and many of them for the very first time. 

In the last 20 years, PACs have become the premier way for 
Americans of average means to band together and support the elec- 
tion of candidates that they believe have their best interests at 
heart. Through PACs like-minded citizens can have more impact, 
be more involved in campaigns than they could acting alone. And 
far more than mere fund-raising and dispensing operations, PACs 
promote greater citizen participation in all elements of government 
through publications, seminars, vote drives and the like. 

What IS more, PACs are one of the few reforms of the 1970s, if 
not the only reform which has worked as intended and worked very 
well. The PAC mechanism took what was under the table before 
and without limit brought it into the sunshine under tight limits 
and regulation. 

Since their creation, there have been no significant abuses attrib- 
utable to PACs. The sanctioning of PACs thus helped clean up a 
major part of the old discredited system of campaign finance and 
continues to do so to this very day. 

Because of all these positive achievements, we submit PACs are 
a very healthy part of the current system and should be considered 
a model reform which could be applied to other parts of the system. 
As long as we have private funding of campaigns, something that 
is certainly more desirable than taxpayer funding and will always 
be guaranteed by the Constitution there never will be a cleaner or 
better form of involvement than political action Committees. 

Unfortunately, however, PACs have become the whipping boy of 
the campaign finance debate. For 20 years professional reform 
groups have engaged in McCarthy-like attacks on PACs and this 
narrow view has been repeated by an unquestioning media. A re- 
cent study showed that 98.4 percent of media coverage of PACs 
since 1980 is negative, a higher negative percentage than those for 
Oklahoma City bomber Timothy McVay or retired Los Angeles po- 
lice detective Mark Fuhrman. These unprovoked attacks have cre- 
ated a false impression of corruption through innuendo, guilt by as- 
sociation and constant repetition. 
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As the most fully disclosed part of the campaign system, PACs 
are obviously and easy targets for this kind of attack. These at- 
tempts to smear PACs and the recipients of their support I believe 
are a part of a larger strategy to discredit all forms of private fi- 
nancing in order to build a case for forcing taxpayers to foot the 
bill. 

We are concerned that these tactics have been so successful in 
creating a political imperative, although I believe a phony one, that 
Members of the House have felt it necessary to introduce a record 
number of anti-PAC bills this year. We would urge that this Com- 
mittee pause before getting caught up in this hysteria to consider 
the positive role of PACs and the very negative consequences of 
these proposals. 

Campaign finance has always been uniquely plagued by unin- 
tended consequences. And here are some of the things that would 
happen if we ban PACs or significantly reduce them: Broad citizen 
participation in funding campaigns would be reduced and the vital 
role that PACs have played to encourage involvement beyond fund- 
ing would be lost. 

Number two, candidates would have to spend even more time 
raising funds than they do today, just the reverse of what people 
would like to accomplish. 

Three, an even greater advantage for and reliance on wealthy in- 
dividuals would develop, and small minority groups would be shut 
down, leading to domination by the larger more well-heeled inter- 
ests. 

Four, campaign money would be less accountable as interests are 
forced to channel their support in largely undisclosed and unlim- 
ited ways. Voter communication and education would also suffer. 

We think we should also consider the constitutional grounds 
which others will go into about the illegality under the Constitution 
of bank PACs. If it is the appearance of influence peddling that 
Congress seeks to correct, there are any number of remedial ap- 
proaches the Committee should consider shy of trampling on the 
rights of average Americans to associate for political expression. 

Finally, we submit that there is almost nothing about the ap- 
pearance problems of the current system that could not be solv^ 
by the conduct of the Members of Congress themselves. There is 
nothing that forces our representatives to raise more than th^ 
need for their campaigns, to raise funds all year-round, or to solicit 
or accept funds from sources with business before their Commit- 
tees. 

If voluntary restraint is not sufficient, then the House should 
pass mandatory restraints as a part of its ethics rules, as you are 
doing on gifts today. If the appearance problems are as severe as 
some suggest, then each Member needs to be part of the solution 
by examining and restricting demand. 

NABPAC believes there is a historic opportunity here to pass 
some constructive reforms, whether it is through the immediate 
work of this Committee or the broader agenda suggested by the 
Speaker in his Blue Ribbon Commission. 
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NABPAC supports both efforts. We think the challenge is restor- 
ing public confidence and increasing participation in the system 
while very definitely protecting precious constitutional guarantees. 
The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Stockmeyer. 

[The statement of Mr. Stockm^er follows:] 
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Staven F. Stoclaieyer is Ue head o£ Stockmeyer S Company, a 
fjovemmant relatione and pioblie affaira firm, providing 
lobbying and consulting services. 

Hr. Stodcmayer has 30 years of government and politically 
related oxparienca at both the federal and alaLe levels, 
imnediately prior to opening his own consulting company, he 
was a Senior Vice President for Government Kelatlons for the 
National Association of Broadcasters and later a partner in 
the Hexler Group. 

Hr. Stockmeyer begun his congressional experience in 1967 as 
head of staff for a Congressman and completed it with six 
years as Executive Director of the National KepuOlican 
congressional Committee (MRCC] — the campaign am for House 
Republicans. During his tenure at the HRCC (1975-1981), he 
oversaw the election of lio new Kepoblicans to tbe House. 

From the MRCC on, he has worked closely with Speaker Newt 
Gingrich. 

Kr. stockmeyer served as Assistant Director for congressional 
Affairs at the Environmental Protection Agency (1971-1975). 

He is a past director of the Congressional Institute, Inc. — 
tne organization that stages tbe annual Bouse Republican 
retreat. Currently, he serves on the board of tbe Campaign 
Management Institute at the American university. In bis home 
state of Michigan, he was the head of the minority staff in 
the state House of Representatives. He is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. 

He has been a consultant to the Meticmal Association of 
Business Political Action Committees since 1988, and serves 
as executive vice president for the organization. Other 
current clients include the American Kedical Association, 
Oykeaa-Gossett law firm. Manville corporation, the Honey 
Store, the Natural Gas Vehicle Coalition, the Pizza Hut 
Franchisee Association, Society of Amet Allocatore end 
Market Xlners, Springs Industries, Inc. and MKX. 

Mr. Stockmeyer is a frequent lecturer and commentator on 
government relations, politics and cniKpaign flnenr.e. 
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The Chairman. As I introduce our next witness, Mr. Gora, truth 
in packaging requires me to reveal that I have just learned that he 
was a participant in the Buckle/ v. Valeo decision and somewhat 
shaped campaign finance in this country. 

STATEMENT OF J OEL GORA 

Mr. Gora. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I amj oel Gora, Associate Dean and Professor of Law at Brooklyn 
Law School, and I am privileged to appear before you today on be- 
half of the American Civil Liberties Union. I do bear some small 
responsibility for the fact we are all here this afternoon and I 
couldn't be more proud, because Buckle/ v. Valea is a landmark of 
political freedom. The only problem is, the Court didn't go quite far 
enough. 

In that case the lawyers for the plaintiffs contended that the 
campaign reforms of 1974 were anything but, that they were bad 
constitutional law because they cut to the core of the First Amend- 
ment, and they were bad political reform because they would mag- 
nify the power of incumbency, increase dependence on monied in- 
terests and stifle political opportunity. And I am afraid we were 
right. 

I n Buckley the Court ruled that any government restriction of po- 
litical funding is a regulation of political speech subject to the 
strictest scrutiny. The Court further ruled that limitations on ex- 
penditures flatly violate the First Amendment. 

Nothing can justify the government telling the people how much 
they can spend to promote their candidacies or their causes; noth- 
ing. But the Court upheld contribution limits of $1,000 for individ- 
uals but $5,000 for political Committees based upon the concern 
with corruption, and that ruling has insured the two decades of 
frustration and unfairness that have ensued. 

With no limits on spending or on wealthy candidates, with inde- 
pendent Committees free to speak on politics, with issue groups 
and the media free to speak on politics without limit, and with less 
well-funded candidates hampered in their ability to raise money 
from family and friends, the stage was set for the two factors that 
have dominated politics for the last 20 years, the advantages of in- 
cumbency and the dependency on PACs. 

The ACLU has long suggested that the way to solve these prob- 
lems is to expand political participation by providing public financ- 
ing for all legally qualified candidates and not to restrict contribu- 
tions and expenditures which help groups and individuals commu- 
nicate their messages. 

And that brings me to PACs. PACs, of course, have become a po- 
litical dirty word, but PACs reflect the broad spectrum of groups 
that enrich our political life. Proposals to restrict or repeal PAC ac- 
tivity, I think are both unconstitutional and unwise. 

You have heard from Mr. Crane and Mr. Stockmeyer about the 
broad overview of the role of PACs, but I think nothing was more 
eloquent than Congressman Lewis' testimony this morning when 
he indicated the two things about PACs that the ACLU has tried 
to say: Number one, they do embody political speech and associa- 
tion; and number two, they are particularly important, many of 
them, to sparking new candidacies from divergent members of our 
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community, new and different voices and not the ones that are tra- 
ditionally heard. 

So efforts to limit or ban PAC contributions, to restrict the 
amount of money that candidates can spend based on PAC con- 
tributions, to ban out-of-State PAC contributions all violate these 
principles of political freedom, of First Amendment rights and of 
political reform. 

There is a way out of this morass that the campaign reforms of 
two decades ago have caused. The way is the path that the Fram- 
ers of the First Amendment charted for us a long time ago. The 
First Amendment answer to bad or corrupt or excessive or 
overinflated speech is more speech, publicly funded, privately fund- 
ed, more speech, rather than enforc^ silence coerced by law. 

And the elements of this time-honored approach under the First 
Amendment are clear: Number one, raise individual contributions. 
Let Aunt Wanda write an even bigger check to Representative 
White. That alone would reduce the reliance on PACs and increase 
political freedom. Give a modest tax credit for political contribu- 
tions. I think that was once in our law. I took it a time or two, and 
it was a pleasure to contribute and get a tax credit at the same 
time. 

Third, public and effective disclosure of large contributions leads 
to the democratic remedy for special interests. Let the people de- 
cide who is too cozy with those special interests. 

And finally, provide subsidies and benefits, perhaps the free 
frank, reduced mail rates, but do it on an evenhandea basis, not 
just for established candidates, not just for Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

I am intrigued by the idea of a bipartisan Blue Ribbon Commis- 
sion that will look into these difficult issues. I notice you are sup- 
posed to have eight Republicans and eight Democrats. Where is the 
Socialist Workers Party representative, let alone the Libertarian 
Party, or all of the other third and independent parties that enrich 
political life in America and who have been sources for the new 
ideas that we have come to accept as commonplace. 

Remember that leveling the playing field means that challengers 
will have a better chance to defeat incumbents. No one is born an 
incumbent. One of the collateral benefits of making it easier to 
raise money is that candidates will be able to spend less time rais- 
ing money and more time raising issues. 

The problem is the strategies I have outlined which have one 
thing in common, expanding political opportunity without limiting 
it, have really never been tried. What we said in the Supreme 
Court in BuckI^ 20 years ago was, allow unlimited expenditures, 
unlimited contributions and have full disclosure so that the people 
can determine who is spending too much and who is giving too 
much. That approach was not permitted by the result in the Suck- 
1^ case but it is the approach that is most consistent with the one 
part of the Constitution that speaks specifically to the issue of 
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Members of Congress writing the rules by which their own reelec- 
tion futures are determined. And the part of the Constitution that 
speaks specifically to that was shared a few moments ago, and the 
first five words of it are: "Congress shall make no law." 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Gora follows:] 
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My name is Joel M. Gora. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today on behalf 
of the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU). The ACLU is a nation-wide, non-partisan 
organization of more than 275,000 members devoted to protecting the principles of freedom set 
forth in the Bill of Rights and the Constitution. I will focus my remarks on the civil liberties 
implications of general campaign finance reform concepts and the implications of these proposals 
on First Amendment rights. I would request permission to revise and extend my remarks before the 
record of these hearings is closed. 

By w ay of introduction, 1 am Associate Dean and Professor of Law at Brooklyn Law School , 
where 1 teach Constitutional Law. 1 am also a General Counsel of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union and a former Associate Legal Director of the American Civil Liberties Union. In that 
capacity, I have been actively involved since 1972 in studying and litigating the constitutionality and 
practicality of campaign finance measures. Actually, my personal experience with the problems of 
campaign finance goes back ten years earlier, to 1962, when I was a college intern in charge of 
Dollars for Democrats in Southern California, the year Governor Brown, the Elder, upset Richard 
Nixon for the governorship. I can tell you I learned then that raising money in small chunks is a 
challenge. 

Twenty years ago, last week, 1 had the honor of being one of the ACLU attorneys who ai^ued 
for the plaintiff before the Supreme Court in the landmark case of Buckley v. Valeo. 424 U.S. 1 
(1976). WemaintainedthattheFederalElectionCampaignActof 1974 was bad coiestitutional law 
and bad political reform. And, sadly, we were proven to be right on both counts. 

The Act was bad cortstitutional law, we said, because it cut to the heart of the First 
Amendment's protection of political freedom. The cote, the very essence of the First Amendment 
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is the right of the people to speak, to discuss, to publish, to oiganize, to join together with others on 
issues of political and public concern. Indeed, one of the geniuses of American democracy is 
precisely its constitutional protection of the ability of people to join together to form groups and 
organizations and societies and associations and unions and corporations to aniculate and advocate 
their interests. And this is particularly true in connection with political election campaigns when 
issues, arguments, candidates and causes swirl together in the public arena. Yet the 1974 Act 
imposed sweeping and Draconian restraints on the ability of citizens and groups, candidates and 
committees, parties and partisans to use their resources, to make political contributions and 
expenditures to support and embody their freedom of speech and association. 

And the Act was bad political reform because it would exacerbate the inequality of political 
opportunity, it would enhance corruption and dependence upon money and moneyed interests in 
politics and it would magnity the power of incumbency as the single most significant factor in 
politics. Limits on giving and spending make it harder for those subject to the restraints to raise 
funds and easier for ihose outside the restraints to bring their resources to bear on politics. Limiting 
individual contributions to 51,000 per candidate while allowing PACs, made legitimate by the 
"reforms," to contribute $5,000 per candidate would make it harder to raise money from individuals 
and make candidates more dependent on PACs. And PACs, often representing ennenched interests, 
would be more likely, though far from inevitably, to prefer incumbents to challengers as 
beneficiaries of their largesse. Shouldthis have surprised anyone? The Act would not, we insisted, 
expand political access and opportunity; it would stifle it. 

What you had, we warned, were unconstitutional laws, enacted by Congress, approved by 
the President, enforced by an agency, the Federal Election Commission, beholden to each, and 
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designed to restrain the speech and association of those who would criticize or challenge or oppose 
the elected establishment. Talk about the powers of incumbency. That's why we called the Act an 
“Incumbents Protection Act." 

In a decision with deep regard for these concents, the Supreme Court held that any 
government regulation of political funding - of giving and spending, of contributions and 
expenditures - is regulation of political speech and subject to the strictest constitutional scrutiny. 
The Court found that the Act's limitations on political expenditures - by committees, campaigns and 
candidates, no matter how wealthy ~ were flatly violative of the First Amendment. Nothing can 
justify the government telling the people - as individuals or in groups - how much they could spend 
to promote their candidacies or causes. Not in this country. Nothing "In the free society ordained 
our Constitution it is not the government, but the people - individually as citizens and candidates 
and collectively as associations and political committees - who must retain control over the quantity 
and range of debate on public issues in a political campaign." 

But, unfortunately, moved by concerns with corruption, the Court upheld the contribution 
limits of $1,000 for individuals and $5,000 for political committees. Instantly, the Court's ruling 
guaranteed the tvventy years of frustration and unfairness that have ensued. With overall spending 
limits voided as violative of the core essence of the First Amendment, with limits on how much 
wealthy candidates could spend on their own campaigns voided for the same reason, with 
independent campaign committees, issues groups and the press free to use their resources to 
comment on candidates and causes without limit, yet with less well-heeled candidates sharply 
restricted in their ability to raise money from family, friends and other contributors, the st^e was 
set to make two factors dominant: the advantages of incumbency and the dependency on PACs. 
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The advantages of incumbency meant that it is easier for Members of Congress, using public 
resources, to communicate with their constituents (read voters), while challengers have to spend 
hard-contributed dollars to do the same. 

The dependency on PACs came from the fact that severe limitations on the amounts of 
money that individuals can contribute directly to candidates, plus the markedly increased cost of 
campaigning, made PAC contributions a much mote irnportam source of campaign finance than 
ever before. And you kept the individual contribution limit at S1,(X)0, which, adjusted for inflation, 
is probably worth about $400 in real dollars today. That is why for twenty years we had PAC- 
influenced elections in the Congress (matched by "soft money"- dominated Presidential elections), 
and incumbents dominated the outcomes. 

For twenty years now, the ACLU has suggested the way out of these various disparities and 
dilemmas created by the restrictions of the FECA and the Buciclev Court's only partial invalidation 
of them. ACLU Policy states as follows; 

"Limitation on contributions or expenditures made by individuals or organizations 
for the purpose of advocating causes or candidates in the public forum impinge 
directly on freedom of speech and association. Their implementation poses serious 
dangers to the First Amendment. They should be opposed in candidate as well as 
referenda elections. 

The ACLU believes that any restrictions imposed upon contributions, whether from 
the candidate or from others to a candidate's political campaign are an 
unconstitutional restriction upon the contributor's freedom of speech.' And that 
means PACs too. 
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''PACs” of course have become a political dirty word. We tend to think of the Realtors' P.^C 
or the Trial Lawyers' PAC or the Medical PAC or the Tobacco PAC. But the ACLlTs first encounter 
with a "PAC" was defending a handfiil of old left-wingers whom the government claimed were an 
illegal "political committee." One of the old timers was a rich old left-winger, and they ran a uvo- 
page advertisement in The New York Times , urging, well before it became fashionable, the 
impeachment of President (and Presidential re-election candidate) Richard Nixon for bombing 
Cambodia and praising those si.x or seven hardy Members of Congress who had voted against the 
bombing. In the summer of 1972, Before the ink was dry on the brand new Campaign Act of 1971, 
the U.S. Department of Justice - at the urging, I might add, of Common Cause - used that 
“campaign reform” law to haul the little group into court, label them a "political committee" and 
threaten them with injunctions and fines unless they complied with the law. All for publicly 
speaking their minds on a ke>- political issue of the day. We got an early wake-up call on what 
“campaign reform" really meant. 

In fact, one of the persistent problems we have had to face has been the chronic and 
impermissible use of campaign reform laws to snare non-partisan issue-oriented groups within their 
net. Groups as disparate as the ACLU, NOW, the (Thamber of Commerce and Right-to-Life 
committees have had to defend themselves against charges that their issue advocacy rendered them 
"political committees" subject to all of the FECA's restrictions, requirements and prohibitions. 
Indeed, only last month, the Second Circuit once again had to deal with an FEC enforcement suit 
against an anti-war group that criticized President Reagan's foreign policy during the 1984 
Presidential election season. Fortunately, courts generally have been vigilant to rule out-of-bounds 
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most such attempts to sweep issue-oriented groups within the restrictive confines of the FECA, but 
the chilling effect of such efforts remains. 

And cases involving issue groups remind us that true PACs, i.e, those that give or spend 
money to or on behalf of federal candidates, come in all sizes and shapes. They can be purely 
ideological or primarily self-interested, or both simultaneously. And they inevitably span the entire 
political spectrum. 

Of course, the first political action committees were labor PACs, like the AFL-CIO's 
Committee on Political Education (COPE), providing funds, resources and manpower to assist 
political candidates, usually Democratic. Corporate PACs came on line in the early 1970's. And 
both corporate and labor PACs were legitimized and empowered by the "reforms" of the FECA, and 
they and all other PACs were allowed to contribute times as much money to federal candidates 

as individuals could. All of this turned the Federal Election Campaign Act into the PAC Magna 
Carta Act. 

We think all that PAC activity is simply a reflection of the myriad groups and associations 
that make up so much of our political life. And so many of them are an effective way for 
individuals to maximize their political voice by giving to the PAC of their choice. While many PAC 
contributors and supporters probably do fit the stereotype of the glad-handing, Washington-based 
influence peddler, millions of PAC supporters contribute less than $50 and expect nothing from the 
candidates in netum. Indeed, for millions of Americans, writing a check to the candidate, committee 
or cause of their choice is a fundamental political act, second in importance and meaning only to 
voting. A lot of PAC representatives wear Gucci loafers, but others get their loafers from L.L. Bean. 
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Remember, as you consider various proposals to restrict, restrain or repeal PACs, that such 
limitations would suppress the great variety of political activity those PACs embody. Most of those 
proposals are doomed to defeat as unconstitutional. All of them are doomed to defeat as futile. 

1. Banning PAC Contributions . 

Tlieie is not a word in Buckley v. Valeo or any of the other relevant cases on regulation of 
PACs which suggests that the Court would uphold a total ban on PAC comributions to federal 
candidates. Political contributions are fundamentally protected by the First Amendment, and the 
limit on the amount was upheld in Bucklev only on grounds of the corruption potential of 
excessively large contributions to candidates. PACs do amplify the political voices of their 
contributors and supporters across the entire spectrum of Amencan politics, and the Court is not 
likely to let you still all those voices. 

Moreover, banning PAC contributions is futile as a reform. You won't drive PACs from the 
political temple, because all the PAC money that cant be contributed will go instead into an upsurge 
of independem expenditure campaigns for favored or against disfavored candidates-and the 
Supreme Court made it clear that independent PAC expenditures are at the core of the First 
Amendment and totally off limits to restraint. Federal Flection Commission v National 
Conservative Political Action Committee. 470 U.S. 480 (1985). It may be a little less tidy to run 
an independent campaign, than to write a check to your fevored candidate, but PACs will adapt. 
They're good at that And little will have been gained - except making it harder for candidates to 
raise money since you will have deprived them of a major source of resources, without providing 
any alternatives. And candidates of moderate means will be particularly vulnerable to campaigns 
by personalty wealthy opponents. 
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2. Reducing PAC Conlributions . 

This might be a closer case constitutionally, although the Court threw out a S250 limit on 
contributions to a referendum campaign committee. See Committee Against Rent Control v. 
Berkeley. 454 U.S. 290 ( 1981 ). And Meverv. Cirant. 486 US. 414 (1988) held that people had a 
right to spend money to hire others to gather election petition signatures, strongly reaffiiming the 
right of a person to use his or her resources to enlist others to advance their causes. But, again, apart 
ftom the First Amendment issues, why would you want to reduce the ability of candidates to raise 
money without providing alternatives? 

3. Receiving PAC Contributions 

Other proposals would place a limit on how much PAC money a candidate could receive, 
either as a percentage of the overall campaign budget, or in a fixed amount, like $200,000. But the 
corruption concern becomes very attenuated, and the rationale for the overall limit seems weak 
against First Amendment standards. Once the limit is reached, candidates and PACs, in effect, 
would be banned totally from political imeraction with one another, which would seem as 
constitubonally vulnerable as a total ban. And what of new groups that wanted to support a 
candidate after ftie candidate's PAC quota had been reached, especially if the campaign turns on an 
issue - abortion for example - of great momem to that group? 

Finally, this starts to look like a back-door effort to limit overall campaign expenditures , in 
violation of Buckley 's core principles. 

4. TnMponing Political ContribitaonaAsaas a State Lins 

Somehow, I have always found particularly troublesome those proposals to limit the amount 
of out-of-State or out-of-District contributions to candidates. Obviously, this is a back-door effort 
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to limit PAC contributions to candidates, since so many PAC contributors come from States 
different from the candidates their PACs contribute to, as do the PACs themselves. Beyond that, 
any potential justification for this ban seems unlikely to pass muster. Analogizing this to a voter's 
residency requirement fells short after Mclntvre v. Ohio Board of Elections . - U.S, - (1995) which 
Just held that restrictions on political speech about candidates or referenda cannot be upheld on the 
grounds that they are merely ballot or electoral regulations, because, in reality, they are free speech 
restrictions. 

Moreover, in-state limitations could deprive particular kinds of underfinanced, insurgent 
candidates of the land of out-of-state support they need. Just as much of the civil rights movement 
was funded by contributors and supporters from other parts of the nation, so, too, are many new and 
struggling candidates supported by interests beyond their disnicts. This proposal would severely 
harm such candidacies. 

Finally, Congress is our Bationai legislature, and although its representatives come and are 
elected from separate districts, the issues you deal with are, by definition, national issues that 
transcend district lines and may be of concern to citizens all over the nation. When such issues 
become central in certain campaigns, people and groups fiom all over the country should be entitled 
to have their views and voices heaid on those issues. Any other approach takes a distuibingly 
insular and isolated view of the obligations of a Member of Congress. 

After twenty years, it is time, finally, to admit that limits on political funding do not work. 
The Supreme Court won't let you limit overall campaign expenditures, independent expenditures, 
or unlimited use of personal wealth by candidates - and rightly so. In the fece of that, continuing 
to limit individual contributions to $1,000, while permitting PACs to contribute five times that 
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amount, will insure that underfinanced candidates will be vulnerable to wealthy or well-funded 
opponents and dependent on PAC contributions. Limits on funding will also ensure that 
underfunded candidates will lack the resources to respond to powerful issue groups or media voices 
that campaign against them totally outside the scope of the campaign laws and controls. 

But constitutional imperative and political common sense can combine to help find a way 
out of the morass that campaign finance laws have caused. 

The answer is to maximize political speech and activity, not by limiting those groups and 
individuals whose resources permit them to engage in speech and association, but by improving the 
ability of those who lack such resources to participate in the political process. That approach 
harmonizes free speech and greater political participation without sacrificing the fonner in an 
illusoiy quest for the latter. 

The elements of such an approach are not a secret and have been proposed for some time. 

First, individual contribution limits should be substantially raised, so that candidates can 
more easily raise funds for their campaigns and be less reliam on PAC sources of funding and 
support. 

Second, you might consider giving modest tax credits of up to S500 for private political 
contributions. If one million citizens gave that amount, it would have paid for most of last year's 
Congressional campaigns, without a penny of direct federal funding or large contributions. That 
would be a more straightforward kind of public financing of politics— through private contributions 
and choices. 

Third, the public presently has access to effective and timely disclosure of large 
contributions. That is the most appropriate and democratic remedy to deal with problems of undue 
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access and influence on elected officials. Let the candidates decide how much fund-raising is 
enough. Let the voters decide how much is too much. As Justice Louis Brandeis once said, 
"Sunlight is the best disinfectant." The disinfectant of disclosure is the best antidote to the potential 
of corruption. 

Similarly, candidates could voluntarily limit their overall expenditures or forswear reliance 
on PAC contributions ~ as many have done - and then challenge their opponents to do likewise. 
In this era where big spenders and PAC contributors seem to be held in low esteem, the political 
capital created with the voters by this voluntary approach might yield successful electoral results. 

Finally, provide a variety of public subsidies and resources available to facilitate candidacy 
and reduce the dependence on large private contributions and special interests. But do so with no 
strings attached. Do not condition the receipt of political subsidies on the surrender of First 
Amendment rights. The First Amendment is not negotiable. 

And make such benefits available to all candidates of all qualified political parties, and not 
just the Democrats and the Republicans. 

Indeed, the ACLU recognizes that the escalating cost of campaigns for public office tends 
to restrict the breadth and fieedom of political expression in America. More and more, money, not 
political support, determines who tuns for office. Many candidates fail because they cannot attract 
the funds needed to finance a viable campaign. And that loss deprives the public of the full range 
of public debate. 

For that reason, the ACLU supports public financing of political campaigns as a substantial 
remedy for this problem and one which would advance a number of positive free speech values. It 
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would facilitate candidacy and signiScantly broaden the spectrum of campaign debate. Public 
financing can rdso reduce the dependency of candidates upon private and PAC contributions. 

But public financing should follow these principles: 

1 . It should be equally available in equal amounts to all legally qualified candidates for 
office who have demonstrated an objective measure of existing political support; 

2. It should provide a floor for campaign e.xpenditures in an amount sufficient to insure 
a reasonable degree of public debate on campaign issues; 

3. ft should avoid inequitable government regulation and discretion in the distribution 
of campaign funds; and 

4. It should not be used as leverage to impose limitations otherwise impermissible, i.e. 
'^mconstitutional conditions." 

Tme adherence to these principles would lead to the followiig reforms. 

Make public seed money or matching funds available, without burdensome ceilings and 
restrictions. 

Provide the free frank to all legally qualified f«lerai candidates, or at least to all serious 
qualified federal candidates. As it is now, a challenger could exhaust much of his campaign budget 
and not even cover or counter a Member's postage bill. Changing that alone would help level the 
playing field between you and your underfunded and outgunned challengers. I always thought that 
one danming fact in Buckley which helped move the Court to knock out spending limits, was that 
the overall limit Congress set for the avenge House campaign in the 1974 law, $70,000 - seems 
ludicrously low doesn't it - was than the value of the frankto the average Member that year. 
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You could change that in a minute. Remember what it was like to be a challenger. No one is bom 
an incumbent. 

Finally, although it may raise serious First Amendment difficulty, you could give candidates 
a certain amount of free television time, without strings attached, to use to get their message across. 

All of these approaches would have the collateral benefit of allowing candidates to spend 
less time raising money and more time raising issues. 

And then there is one last reform: Rely on the good judgment of the American people to cut 
through the big spending and the big giving and figure out the candidate or cause worthy of their 
support. After all, the party that now governs the Congress won last year's Congressional elections 
despite big spending by the incumbent patty that governs no more. Incumbency and PACs are 
powerful political &ctoTS, but the judgment of the American people is the factor that counts the 
most. 

All these strategies have one thing in common; they seek to expand political opportunity and 
political speech without limiting it They seek to provide floors and not ceilings. But that's not what 
most incumbents want from campaign fitumce laws. Most in Congress want limits, limits, limits. 
Most incumbents have never met a campaign finance limit they didn't like. The less everyone else 
can give or spend, the better off incumbents are. 

The time has come to admit that this is the wrong approach. As between limiting political 
speech and expanding it, the First Amendment has already made that choice for us. And that choice 
mandates, in the words of Justice Louis Btaitdeis, mtme speech — publicly and privately funded - 
rather than "enforced silence coerced by law.” 
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In this regard, I would note the special dangers that are raised when Congress writes 
campaign finance laws. One highly regarded scholar, Cass Sunstein, has put the matter boldly as 
follows: 

"Although I have criticized what the Court said in Buckley 
considerable judicial suspicion of campaign finance limits is justified 
byasimplepoim: Comnesstonal sunoott for such limits is eaieciallv 
likdv to reflect congressional «lfwte«lino Any system of campaign 
fiance limits raises the special specter of governmental efforts to 
promote the interests of existing legislators. Indeed, it is hard to 
imagine other kinds of legislation posing similarly severe risks." 

Professor Sunstein then lists seven reasons for particular concern. 

1 . Campaign finance limits may entrench incumbents. 

2. Limits on individual contributions will produce more and more influential PACs. 

3. Limits on "hard" money encourage a shift to "soft money." 

4. Limits on PACs lead to an increase in individual expenditures. 

3. Limits on PACs can hurt oiganized labor and minority candidates. 

6. Limits on PACs may increase secret gifts. 

7. Limits on both PACs and contributions could hinder campaign activity. 

To that list, I would add one mote reason for concern: 

8. "Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the fieedom of speech, or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances." Thank you. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Driesler. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE DRIESLER 

Mr. Driesler. My name is Steve Driesler. I am senior Vice 
President of Government Affairs for the National Association of Re- 
altors. I am here on behalf of the 750,000 Realtors nationwide who 
reside in literally every State, every congressional district, every 
town, village and hamlet of this great country. 

As part of my duties, I help administer the Realtors Political Ac- 
tion Committee, which is one of the largest and most successful po- 
litical action Committees in the country. 

And I am here today to talk about citizenship and what PACs 
do, and what our PAC in particular does to enhance and expand 
citizens and citizenship and opportunity to participate in this great 
political system of ours. 

I have heard the testimony today and you hear political pundits 
and observers decry the lack of citizen involvement, the lack of po- 
litical participation. I think all of us were taught from our very ear- 
liest days in Civics 101 that political activity, political involvement 
is a highest responsibility of a citizen and yet by almost any meas- 
ure the level of political involvement in this country is at historical 
all-time lows. 

Compared to most other industrial nations in the world, we rank 
low in all indices, such as voting participation, simply going to the 
polls on election day to help determine who is going to lead us at 
a local. State or national level. We have a citizenship that is woe- 
fully inadequately informed about their public officials and about 
the great issues of the day. 

Fewer than a third of most citizens can name their Members of 
Congress, much less tell you how they vote on key issues that af- 
fect them, their business, their personal lives. We decry the lack 
of involvement of volunteers that come to work in political cam- 
paigns. We talk about that campaigns have become too much fo- 
cused on personalities and not enough focused on discussion of is- 
sues. 

We have heard even here today people talking about the percep- 
tion of undue influence that large contributors have in the political 
system of the so-called "fat cats" who can give of their own wealth 
either to finance their own campaigns or to support other can- 
didates. 

Let me tell you how the Realtors Political Action Committee 
helps address and eliminate many of these problems that are af- 
fecting us today. Let's talk about citizen involvement. 

Every year, our PAC involves over 140,000 Realtors nationwide 
in getting them to write a check; a small check. Our average con- 
tribution during the last election cycle was $26.76 cents, less than 
$28 per member— not fat cats, not big contributors— less than $28 
per member. 

We have a special program called "Opportunity Race Programs" 
designed to get our members actively involved in candidates on be- 
half of candidates of their choice. We do this by informing them 
how these candidates stand on the key issues of the day of impor- 
tance to realtors and homeowners and private property rights. 
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In the last election cycle in 1994, these opportunity races in- 
volved over 22 percent of our membership, approximately 150,000 
members in 66 congressional districts, got these people involved in 
political campaigns that they would not have otherwise, in most in- 
stances, been involved in had it not been for our PAC involvement. 

Recently, our PAC has shifted substantial amounts of its re- 
sources to what we call Issues Advocacy Campaigns and away from 
direct contributions. What is an issue advocacy campaign? 

When we have an issue that is of concern to our members, be it 
at State, local or Federal level, we spend those dollars raised 
through the RPAC fund-raising mechanism to educate not only our 
members but to educate the general public, to educate policy- 
makers, on our views. 

For example, an issue that is now being hotly debated on the 
campaign trails and that is the overhaul of the Nation's Tax Code 
and what that might mean in terms of elimination of mortgage in- 
terest deduction. State and local property tax deduction, what that 
can mean to homeowners, the value of their house, the affordability 
of housing, the housing opportunities in America. 

The national RPAC trustees have spent over $350,000 this year 
on that issue alone. They just recently, last week, at their national 
trustees' meeting voted to spend another $300,000 to carry this 
campaign forward through the 1996 congressional and presidential 
campaigns. 

All of this goes to raise voter awareness of key issues, it goes to 
involve our members politically in campaigns. We have a campaign 
to get out there to help encourage our members to run for Con- 
gress, to run for State legislature, to run for school board and to 
get other Realtors involve in helping these people. All this helps 
increase citizenship, political involvement in this country. 

I want to conclude by responding to one question you asked the 
earlier panel, Mr. Chairman. If PACs were to go away tomorrow, 
would we still see that level of involvement? Would we still see 
that $3.15 million that RPAC raises and collectively spends in an 
election cycle? 

Would we still see that in the system? No. 

We have tried getting our members involved in direct giving and 
we have not been able to get the level of success that we nave been 
able to do to get them to write the $25, $26 check to their PAC. 

So by restricting PACs, you are going to restrict citizen involve- 
ment in this country, and I don't think that is a good thing for the 
American political system. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Driesler follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS® 
BEFORE THE 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
HOUSE OVERSIGHT COMMITTEE 

NOVEMBER 16, 1995 


INTRODUCTION 

Chaimian Thomas, my name is Stephen D. Drieslcr, I am Senior Vice President and Chief 
Lobbyist of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS®. I am here today on behalf of 
the more than 730,000 members of our Association who are active and committed participants in 
their local communities, state legislatures and federal government. From its inception in 1 969 to 
today, the REALTORS® Political Action Committee (RPAC) has grown into one of the largest 
of our nation's PAC's in terms of funds raised and number of member-participants. 

Per year, 145,000 REALTOR® contributions are made to RPAC raising over $3.1 5 million 
dollars per election cycle with our average contribution equaling $26.76. California is an 
excellent example of our members participation in RPAC with approximately 30,000 
REALTORS® contributing so far this year. REALTORS® take great pride in knowing that their 
peers, not professional fimd-raisers, raise money from voluntary contributions at the local level. 

The Constitutional right to petition our govemmeut stands behind our efforts to help our 
members become involved in all levels of government. Our local, state and national associations 
have various programs to encourage volunteerism in campaigns, to educate voters on issues 
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important to homeownership and the real estate industry, to support candidates for elected office, 
and to write, call and visit elected officials, both here in Washington and at home, about 
legislative issues of concern to our industry and American homeowners. 

This background is significant in highlighting the fact that NAR is a broad based organization 
that has an interest in a wide range of issues. These issues can be specific or broad, and impact 
to varying degrees on the teal estate industry. These issues generally focus on preserving the 
American dream of homeownership, whether that involves keeping alive housing incentives, 
access to mortgage funds, or balancing the Federal budget. Foi example, our grassroots 
organization is currently involved in supporting the passage of the budget proposal. Our 
involvement stems from the need for incentives like having access to Individual Retirement 
Accounts (IRAs) for first-time homeowners and capital gains tax reductions. 

RPAC STRUCTURE AND MEMBER PARTICIPATION 

The REALTORS® Political Action Committee was organized in 1969, the committee has grown 
in conformity with changes in election laws over the years. All RPAC funding is done at the 
local level; no RPAC fundraising mechanisms, such as direct mail, are utilized at the national 
level. RPAC has agreements with each of our 50 state associations of REALTORS® that spell 
out the relationship between national RPAC and each state PAC. Specifically, national RPAC 
receives 30 percent of all contributions raised at the local level. Seventy percent remains within 
each state and is used to support state and local candidate campaigns. In addition, many states 
divide their funds into direct candidate contributions and issue campaign funds enabling our 
members to advocate public policy issues at even the lowest levels of government. 

By far, the most important aspect of RPAC is that local REALTORS® hold candidate 
interviews and make the contiihution decisions which are ratified by our national 
leadership. RPAC does not support a candidate without direction from REALTORS® within 
the local congressional district. In practically all cases, contributions are presented to federal 
candidates by our volunteer leaders at the local level — not by NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
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REALTORS® staff in Washington, D.C. — because it is at the local level that RPAC requests 
are made. Our members are exercising their right to participate in our political system to make 
democracy work. Many REALTORS® who cannot walk precincts or who are unable to work on 
phone banks because of their job or physical condition, find that making a small contribution is 
their way of participating in government. 

GENERAL PUBLIC EDUCATION 

RPAC encourages greater grassroots participation by providing its membership with an 
additional opportunity to have their views and concerns heard in an organized fashion in issue 
areas that are of fundamental concern to them. Over the past year, RPAC has focused much of 
its activity in the area of congressional legislative advocacy. This has been done to increase the 
power of our grassroots lobbying by mobilizing REALTORS®, as well as targeted segments of 
the general public, to gain the support of key Members of Congress and Senators for the 
REALTOR® position on a specific legislative objective. NAR's Congressional Legislative 
Advocacy Program focuses exclusively on federal legislative policy positions approved by the 
NAR membership. The Program extends our grassroots activities well beyond our membership 
by using communication and mobilization techniques to deliver targeted messages to the real 
estate industry and/or other voter groups who can help effect the outcome of critical legislation. 
The importance of the issue and the number of targeted congressional districts or states 
determine the method and amount of advocacy resources used on a given campaign. Over the 
course of 1995, RPAC made substantial funds available to educate America's homeowners on the 
negative implications a flat tax would have on home values. 

With these examples in mind, PAC reform could deny not only NAR members, but citizens at 
large, the right to participate in elections and restricts the ability of citizens to express his or her 
financial support for the candidate of choice. 
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LOCAL FUNDRAISING AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

RPAC, as an aggregate voice for our membership's political, social and economic concerns, not 
only informs American policy makers of those concerns but RPAC also provides an avenue for 
solidified political action for the thousands of real estate professionals whom we represent. 

Thousands of our members are active politically. Many hold elected ofRce — Some are 
members of Congress — Some chair political campaigns. They serve in state legislatures, on 
education boards, and in local governments. To place restrictions on access to media, on the 
ability to communicate with concerned voters such as the politically active voters who comprise 
our membership, is to stifle communications and further add to the sense of ftustration the 
American voter currently feels. It would also run against the grain of the guarantees of the First 
Amendment. So if we are to have open, free and competitive elections, the cost of campaigns 
will indeed increase. If that is the case, then the funds needed to finance political campaigns 
should expand, not contract. Whaf s wrong with encouraging more grassroots participation? 

REALTQR* ^ COMMUNICATION 

Another way RPAC involves our members in elections is through constant communication with 
our members on specific candidate campaigns. This type of communication channels 
REALTOR® grassroots support for federal candidates who are strong supporters of the real estate 
industry. It may be as simple as educating REALTORS* about the candidate's_ voting record on 
real estate issues to ensure REALTOR® support of the candidate on election day, or as involved 
as organizing REALTORS® to help directly effect the outcome of the race through REALTOR® 
volunteer efforts. Activities funded by RPAC include educational and advocacy mailings, as 
well as phone banks on behalf of REALTOR® supported federal candidates. Most candidates 
find these activities a tremendous compliment to direct contributions because these activities are 
carried out by unpaid advocates of the candidate and show local support for their views. For 
example, through these activities in 1994 RPAC involved over 22 percent of our total 
membership (or 154,000 REALTOR® members) in 66 Congressional Districts, spending 
approximately $287,618 to encourage both voting and volunteerism. Moreover, this election 
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cycle, RPAC expects to spend as much as $500,000 communicating to and organizing our 
membership to help elect candidates who support the American dream of homeownership. 

GRASS ROOTS - MEMBERS AND PUBLIC 

We are very grassroots oriented with a politically active membership. Our members want to be 
heard and they demand from the Association's Leadership the tools and programs that enable 
them to be heard. RPAC's success has been based on the fundamental principle that we achieve 
more by acting together than by acting separately. We pool our voluntary contributions, not to 
see them necessarily returned to where they were raised, but to be used in ways and in 
locations where they will be most effective, such as expanding homeownership and protecting 
private property rights. RPAC beiieves that our effectiveness is increased by balancing our 
resources among direct candidate contributions, grassroots involvement and issue advocacy. 

Our average contributor gives about $27. That is not a large contribution by most standards, but 
it is an exercise of our fundamental rights in a free society. What a member of NAR does expect 
is a chance to support political candidates who agree with the goals of the Association. That is 
also a fundamental right of a free society. 

CONCLIJSTON 

In closing, I want to leave you with a focus on how limitations on PACs will greatly impact a 
citizens' right to participate in government. We have found RPAC contributors are more likely 
become involved in the legislative process than non-contributors. RPAC contributors are more 
likely to respond to requests from NAR to call their elected representatives. Clearly, these 
contributors view PACs as a way to participate in the legislative process. Many of these same 
contributors seek public office and participate in local government. They do not hesitate to 
express their views to representatives or the public and rrmst importantly — they vote. Their 
PAC contributions in short, make them better citizens and such contributions should not be 
limited or curtailed. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Parmelee. 

STATEMENT OF KEN PARMELEE 

Mr. Parmelee. Chairman Thomas, Congressman Fazio, good 
afternoon. My name is Ken Parmelee, I am the Vice President of 
the National Rural Letter Carriers' Association, an 87,000 member 
postal union that has maintained a political action Committee for 
a number of years. 

Unfortunately, today the news media and the public, including 
our membership, is very critical of PACs because it is perceived 
that we represent special interests. There is a perception that large 
individual contributors are cleaner or better than PAC contribu- 
tions. 

This I believe is a false premise. Individual large contributors 
have special interests, too. I believe it was the cartoon strip POGO 
which said: We have found the enemy and he is us. 

In fact, virtually every American has some kind of a special in- 
terest, and if you take large contributors, they may not be as read- 
ily identifiable as money coming from a political action Committee, 
and that is because PACs have a principal entity which registers 
with the Clerk of the House and spells out what our legislative in- 
terests are. 

But we at the Rural Letter Carriers believe that our contributors 
become stakeholders in the election process. In the case of Rural 
Letter Carriers, the average rural letter carrier earns approxi- 
mately $36,000 a year and we live geographically all across the 
United States, except in the major cities. 

Approximately, 12,000 of our members give an average of $23.00 
a year to their PAC. Last year, about $1,000 of them gave as much 
as $100 and only 12 of them gave over $200. Our PAC is truly a 
pool of small donations from our members. 

Rural letter carriers live in about 23,000 zip codes across the 
United States. That is just about half the zip codes in the country; 
8,000 zip codes are represented by contributions to our political ac- 
tion Committee. On the other hand, if we take— and I don't have 
current election figures, but I have them from 1990— the top 10 zip 
codes in the Unit^ States gave 5 percent of all the individual con- 
tributions to Members of Congress and the top 100 zip codes gave 
21 percent of all the contributions, and one Manhattan zip code 
gave more individual contributions to campaigns than from each of 
24 States. 

So it is our belief that if you want to involve citizens in this proc- 
ess and keep them involved in the process, you will not ban PACs 
but keep us around, because as the other witnesses have said, we 
get our members to participate in the process and our members 
live everywhere and they vote for you all and they get involved in 
your campaigns, and that is exactly what we want them to do. 

We don't think PACs are a problem. The perception of money is 
a problem; we all recognize that. That was the heart of the 1974 
reforms; the perception of money. But then I suspect the perception 
of money has been a problem since the beginning of the republic. 

We at the Rural Letter Carriers like the Speaker's proposal. I 
have not had a chance to study it in detail, but we think the ap- 
pointment of a commission of wise men and women to study the 
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problem with a closure that Congress could vote up or down on is 
a very constructive idea. 

That concludes my testimony. And I would be glad to answer any 
questions that you have. 

Thank you for holding these hearings, Mr. Chairman. We appre- 
ciate them very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Parmelee follows:] 
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Good Morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. My name is Ken 
Parmeiee, and i am the Vice President of Governmental Affairs for the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association, an 87,000 member postal union that maintains a politicai 
action committee. 

I have been involved in campaigns and fundraising for the last 30 years. As the 
Committee well knows, PACs were given a fuiiy sanctioned status as part of the 
Campaign Reform Laws of 1974. The iaw was a good effort to ciean up the previousiy 
murl^ worid of campaign finance, and frankiy, PACs have done an excelient job of 
disciosing the amount and source of the money being given to candidates. 

Today, corporations, unions, trade associations and ideoiogicai PACs coilect and pooi 
voiuntary contributions from miiiions of citizens. The news media and the pubiic are 
criticai of PACs because we represerrt special interests. For several years, it has been 
ailuded that large individual contributions are cieaner, or better, than PAC contributions. 
This, I beiieve, is a faise premise. Individual large contributors are special interests, too. 
The difference is, on the surface, rich individuais’ contributions may not be as readiiy 
identifiabie as money coming from a poiitical action committee because PACs have to 
register their iegisiative interests with the clerk of the House through their main entity. 
Nevertheless, in the case of rich individuais, with enough research, their interest can aiso 
be determined. 

Our organization believes it shouid be everyone’s responsibiiity to encourage ail citizens 
to participate in the eiection process. We believe PACs do an exceilent job of serving that 
purpose by getting many citizens to make smali donations for eiections. These citizens 
become stakehoiders in the election process. 

In the case of rural letter carriers, the average rurai tetter carrier earns approximateiy 
$36,000 a year, and we iive geographicaily all across the United States. Approximately 
12,000 of our members give an average of $23 a year to their PAC. About 1,000 gave 
$100 each, and 12 members last year, out of 12,000. gave $200 or more. Our PAC is 
truly a pool of small donations from our members. Rural tetter carriers live in 
approximately 23,000 zip codes across the United States. Our PAC contributions come 
from 8,000 zip codes. 

Compare that with the fact that in the 1 990 elections, the top ten zip codes in the United 
States gave five percent of all the individual contributions to Members of Congress. The 
top 100 zip codes gave 21 percent of all contributions. And one Manhattan zip code 
contributes more to Congressional campaigns than all the individual contributions from 
each of 24 states. 
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It is our belief that through our political action committee, we have encouraged citizen 
participation in the electoral process. Congress, by enabling us to have a PAC, has 
enabled us to provide our members, rural letter carriers, with a voice in the federal 
election process. We hope that in the interest of continuing to encourage citizen 
participation that this committee v\nll find that PACs are not a problem. In fact, PACs have 
performed very well for getting citizens Involved and keeping their interest in the election 
process, rather than discouraging them. We hope this is the goal of this committee, and 
it should be the goal of the Congress. Simply, PACs have gotten a bad rap because we 
are easily Identifiable, whereas individual contributors are not as easily identified. 

PACs are not the problem. The huge amount of money it takes to finance our elections 
may be a problem, but the banning of PACs will only make It more difficult for millions to 
participate meaningfully. The problem is simply much more complex and would require 
much more thorough changes. 

I have not studied it in detail or seen it expanded, but frankly, I thought the Speaker's 
proposal to set up a commission of wise men and women to study the problem was 
correct. I also agree with the Speaker that there is probably not enough money in the 
system, not too much. When we realize we elect the Chief Executive of this country, and 
the world, on a budget that Is smaller than what McDonald’s spends annually on their 
advertising, then I agree with the Speaker. There is not enough money in the system. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and Members of the Committee for the opportunity to present 
our views and for your deliberations on this very complex issue. I would be delighted to 
answer any questions. Thank you. 
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The Chairman. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Since this is a panel of PAC partisans, let me see if I can ask 
you to look at some of the issues that might amount to PAC reform 
within the community of PACs. I apologize I didn't hear all of the 
panels make all of their remarks. 

We have in particularly the two groups represented to the left of 
the audience very broad based organizations. We know, however, 
there are PACs that don't have mass membership organizations be- 
hind them or many contributors. Is there a way that we could win 
the structure of reform of PACs, engender more participation, more 
democracy with a small "d," if that is a question about how con- 
tributions are made? 

Are there ways we could take some of the rough edges off the 
PAC attack by showing more clearly that these are organizations 
that represent thousands of people and not a handful of people who 
have found another way to amplify what is probably already for 
them a loud voice in the political process by making personal con- 
tributions as well? 

I would be interested in your thoughts as it relates to the origi- 
nal purpose of PACs as it was created in the image of the Clark 
McGr^ors of the world, who were looking to come up with an al- 
ternative to mass membership labor PACs, bringing white collar 
workers or corporate middle management and senior management 
people together in a political process, much like these two organiza- 
tions certainly have perpetuated. 

Mr. Stockmeyer. The law as it stands today, in order to become 
a multi-candidate Committee, you have to have 50 people contrib- 
uting to your organization. So you start with that base. Some ex- 
pansion on that, PAC probably it is not a bad idea to look at. I 
think it is, however, a myth that there are a lot of PACs out there 
that only have a small number of people in them that give major 
amounts of money to the PAC and then in turn to candidates. I 
don't know any of those. 

Our surveys of the corporate community shows that there are 
800 people on average per corporate PAC and their average con- 
tributions are slightly less than $200 a year to the PAC. There may 
be a handful of those, but I don't think it is a particular problem. 

But the idea that you should perhaps reward those that are bet- 
ter at stimulating people and getting them involved in campaigns 
is not a bad concept. I am not sure how you might implement that. 

I think it would have to be broad gradation. 

Some of the proposals in early Congresses talked about fat cat 
PACs, which I don't think there are many of, and skinny cat PACs, 
that just weren't not based on evidence, but they protected certain 
groups and penalized others. If you get down that road, I think it 
is a slippery slope. 

Mr. Fazio. If others want to comment on ways of emphasizing 
more participation by structuring the rules a little differently, I 
would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Gora. I think partly the problem is one of political edu- 
cation. I think if enough people saw the tape of these hearings they 
might realize that PACs do represent a broad spectrum of Amer- 
ican political life, that they are an important vehicle for participa- 
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tion by the average person and the more than average person. That 
is their genius. I think the major problem, assuming that the struc- 
ture of the law were to remain essentially unchanged, is a matter 
of political education. 

Mr. Driesler. The one comment that I would have is that while 
almost I think any standard of a skinny PAC or broad levels of par- 
ticipation or low average dollar contribution, a Realtor PAC would 
fall into that framework, so I could sit there and be very self-right- 
eous and say, yes, yes, limit those PACs and we can go ahead and 
do our business the way we are doing it now. 

But prior to going with the National Association of Realtors, I 
was with another real estate trade association here in town. I also 
oversaw their PAC. They did not by the nature of the membership 
have as broad a base. They tended to represent companies as op- 
posed to individuals and we had a much higher dollar contribution. 
We had a much smaller number of people contributing. We also 
had a much smaller overall total dollar amount in which to give. 

I think it would be unfair to say that that PAC is somehow or 
other tainted or not viable, because I tend to agree with the state- 
ment that participation, the problem of participation is solved by 
getting more people involved and that includes people who are able 
to write $1,000, or even sometimes multithousand-dollar checks to 
a PAC, as long as there is full disclosure, which we would, as to 
where those contributions are coming to and who those contribu- 
tions are going to, I think that is the real problem that needs to 
be addressed and solved by disclosure, which is exactly what the 
PAC reform of 1974 did. 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I think I will use Mr. Crane as a foil since he 
is not here. 

In part of his testimony he indicated what contempt the legisla- 
tors earlier must have had for the process by virtue of the struc- 
ture that they created. I was going to engage him in discussing the 
fact that everybody who has been elected has come through the 
process doesn't necessarily make them contemptuous. They may be 
ignorant or naive about the consequences of the decisions they 
made. 

What we tried to remind people in the first hearing was that we 
had a spurt of laws basically in the early 1970s, one court case, and 
then a series of decisions from a commission that was created out 
of those laws, with virtually no changes since then; a lot of stops 
and starts and attempts, but no fundamental reexamination. 

What we are trying to do at this time, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure to move product, which many of us believe to be imperfect in 
a number of ways, is to carry out a more fundamental examination 
of what went on in the 1970s, so that we don't create those, as M r. 
Stockmeyer said, unintended consequences. 

When you began looking at the way in which individual contribu- 
tions relate to individuals who are part of partnerships which get 
counted if they contribute to the partnership, back toward the indi- 
vidual contribution, but that if they had made it through a PAC, 
it doesn't count toward the individual contribution, it creates a 
rather mine field of when and how and through which structure 
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you contribute. I don't think it was through contempt. I just don't 
think folks understood what they were doing. 

Mr. Driesler, you outlined the activity of the Realtors PAC, and 
I said earlier that I thought political parties were relatively unique 
institutions in that they carried on a series of activities that no 
other institution carried on, and I talked about recruiting can- 
didates for office and making sure those candidates get elected and 
to program public policy. 

I n your outline of your PAC, talking about your issues thrust and 
recruiting candidates and helping to finance them sounds a lot like 
a political party. I was sitting here trying to go over my definition, 
and I said, wait a minute; there are several Members of Congress 
who were in fact realtors when they ran for office, and several of 
them have indicated to me, notwithstanding the fact that they were 
realtors, the realtors did not contribute to their election, but to 
their opponents, who happened to be incumbents. 

I just use that for this segue. I still believe my definition is valid 
because I haven't seen too many situations where the Democrats 
help a Republican get elected or a Republican helps a Democrat, 
or any other party structure. 

Mr. Fazio. Only indirectly. 

The Chairman. That goes back not to contempt, but ignorance 
and naivete. I have a real concern about the belief that many peo- 
ple think political parties are super-PACs or PACs are mini-par- 
ties. I believe that neither is either. 

Mr. Stockmeyer, when you went through your analysis of what 
would happen in the system if we followed the wishes of some of 
our colleagues and did away with PACs, and you indicated there 
would be fewer dollars, there would be more time spent trying to 
raise dollars, more reliance on the wealthy, less accountable in 
terms of the structure, education would suffer structure, and my 
desire to respond to you at that time was only if you keep the cur- 
rent structure, because what you have done is shut down political 
parties which used to perform all of those functions. If you released 
political parties, it wouldn't necessarily produce the result that you 
have. 

I guess what it does is caution us that if we are going to make 
a change in one area, we had better understand it is going to have 
an influence in another. 

I will make one more statement. 

Mr. Gora, the appeal is always fundamentally exciting when 
someone tells me the First Amendment says, "Congress shall make 
no law." Yes, but j ustice Flolmes said you can't shout fire in a 
crowded theater if there is no fire. So from that absolute position 
of the First Amendment, which is sometimes difficult to defend, I 
don't know that I absolutely support somebody's ability, not nec- 
essarily based upon any achievement that occurred in their lifetime 
other than an accident of birth, to be able to go into the political 
arena and blow out anybody else's ability to participate. There I am 
wrestling with the question of yes, but, yes but, as we move 
through it. 

Now, your point in Buckle/, I think is more reinforced today 
about disclosure being the fundamental sunshine in the system, be- 
cause technology allows us to make disclosure a real-time part of 
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the campaigns more today than ever before. We just passed a bi- 
partisan, with no objection, reform in the statutes to allow the FEC 
to begin electronic filing, and I think in a short time we will have 
a real time campaign participation on the question of disclosure. 

But notwithstanding that, I still bump up against j ustice 
Holmes' argument of not being able to shout fire in a crowded thea- 
ter when there is no fire. 

Mr. Gora. You are correct; the First Amendment has not been 
interpreted as absolutely protecting all utterances, written or spo- 
ken. On the other hand, where political speech is concerned, the 
Court has given the First Amendment its most stringent applica- 
tion. And so the words of the First Amendment are a special cau- 
tion that of the various kinds of laws that threaten the First 
Amendment right of expression, of communication, the ones that 
we are to be most concerned with are those that emanate from 
Congress, and particularly those that form the rules of the political 
road. 

Mr. Stockmeyer. Mr. Thomas, if I could comment on your ques- 
tion of what happened in the 1970s and about political parties. 

I was around when the 1974 Act was passed, and shortly after 
it took effect found myself trying to manage the National Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee, the campaign arm of House Repub- 
licans under the new law. I found at that time most everybody, 
least of all incumbents, had no idea of what was in that 1974 Act 
and were astounded when they came to us in the 1976 election and 
said where is my big amount of money that I used to get from my 
campaign Committee. I am sorry; we can't give it to you because 
the law treats us as no more than a super-PAC. That is unaccept- 
able I think to the two-party system in this country or any number 
of party system, for that matter. 

The party Committees are not special interests. The party Com- 
mittees are there for a broad range of purposes. Obviously, I am 
biased on this point, but I think the whole system would be better 
off if the parties were stronger, were able to do more. 

I would take all their limits off, subject them to full disclosure, 
and I think the system would be a lot better off if we did that. I 
don't think that would stop PACs from trying to do what they can 
do in their little narrow corners of the world or broad corners, but 
they should be encouraged as well. 

But in many ways the parties have supplanted the law, the pres- 
idential campaigns are not as vigorous as they should be. The 1974 
Act is a failure and we really ought to examine it and consider tak- 
ing some of it off, not putting more of it on. 

Why would we take a failed law and do more of it? It is beyond 
me that we should move in the same direction that the 1974 Act 
did. 

The Chairman. Would I be pushing it if I referred to an article 
in the Wall Street j ournal today entitled 'The Man Who Ruined 
Politics," which is an article about Fred Wertheimer and Common 
Cause and their view of a destroy-the-field-to-save-it-approach to 
campaign financing. 

Does anyone want to respond to that general question; because 
otherwise I would go to the PACs and say this. Notwithstanding 
the statements that you have made, one of the criticisms which I 
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think has a degree of concern, if it is valid, is the broader argu- 
ment of what we have here, our diverse educational and informa- 
tional structures that allow us to bring more people into politics 
and allow for participation in politics through pooled dollars has 
largely not been achieved. Rather, basically what we have in most 
PACs are centralized check collecting agencies that are primarily 
interested in influencing the system vis-a-vis assisting incumbents 
to remain in office. 

I put this fairly harshly, and I guess the way I would ask each 
of you to respond is by asking have you found that your attempts 
to educate and inform folk satisfied you in terms of fulfilling the 
goals that you had about getting them involved in the system, or 
has it been as frustrating as to most other folk trying to get your 
average person involved? Does the hook of participation either in 
the professional letter carriers or realtors and the tie to the PAC 
which is part of their at least work-a-day world— has that been a 
lever that you have found you could use to get people more inter- 
ested in the system? 

Mr. Driesler. The answer is absolutely yes. Let me give you ex- 
amples of the two gentlemen who are sitting here today. 

I n your district, Mr. Thomas, we have 1,581 Realtors. We get 500 
plus of those who donate to the PAC every year, a 31 percent par- 
ticipation rate. In Mr. Fazio's district, he has over 5,500 Realtors 
in his district; 2,300 plus donate to the PAC, over a 43 percent par- 
ti ci pation. 

Mr. Fazio. I just came out for in-district fund-raising. 

Mr. Driesler. One of the things that we are most proud of is 
that our decision making is from the ground up. And you gentle- 
men both know because you have gone through the process, the na- 
tional PAC trustees don't ever originate a request. They respond to, 
approve, deny, amend a request that originates in your home con- 
gressional districts in your home State. 

You have gone to those candidate interviews. They look at your 
voting record and they choose to support you because you have 
been right on issues that are important to those realtors back in 
those home congressional districts and home States. They may 
choose, and in many instances have chosen, that even if a realtor 
runs that they not support them, not just because they are a real- 
tor, but because more fundamentally we believe that it is impor- 
tant to get realtors involved, but we think it is important to sup- 
port those people who believe in private property rights, who be- 
lieve in homeownership opportunities, who believe in the type of is- 
sues that you gentlemen espouse, and to make sure that people 
like you remain in Congress if you are there, and if you are not 
in Congress, to do everything we can to get you there. 

Our PAC was the fifth largest donor to challengers in open seats 
during this last election cycle. We habitually run about that level. 
We put a lot of our resources into open seats and into challenger 
seats. But yes, we do give a lot to incumbents, but individuals give 
proportionately the same amount to incumbents as PACs do, be- 
cause you are dealing with a known quantity, and as one person 
alluded to in the earlier panel, you are dealing with an odds that 
heretofore have said 98 percent of you get reelected. Those odds 
have come down slightly in the last two election cycles, but it is 
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still 90-plus percent, which is a pretty gcxxJ bet in any horse race. 
But still, fundamentally, notwithstanding that, we look primarily 
at issues, at voting records and what the realtors back home tell 
us who they want us to support and that makes the determination. 

The Chairman. The point I tried to make about comparing the 
realtors to political parties was to point out that even if you emu- 
late most of what a political party does, you can't do it because 
PACs are not mutually exclusive operations like political parties. 
Political parties are in fact unique institutions, and my definition 
survived even your expanded role for PACs. 

Mr. Driesler. And we would support expanded roles for political 
parties. We have been major donors to political parties in the belief 
that it is important to have a viable two-party system. 

Mr. Parmelee. Mr. Chairman, in part, the reason that PACs, as 
individual as you so well pointed out before, end up supporting so 
many incumbents is you develop a voting record. You develop a his- 
tory with the organization of how you deal with that organization, 
and therefore the organizations tend to go more towards incum- 
bents. 

But in open seats, we encourage our State leadership to inter- 
view the candidates and to actually get involved, give them a ques- 
tionnaire and see where they stand on issues that are vital to us. 
And we also feel that those people who do give money to PACs 
really become stakeholders and really do care about voting, frankly, 
more than our other members do. 

Mr. Driesler. Let me add, we have over 200,000 of our members 
who have at some time given to the PAC. When we have an issue 
before Congress, we will typically send out a call to action. No 
doubt you have been recipients of some of those calls and letters. 

We have tracked the amount, the percentage response from those 
who have given to the PAC versus those who have not, and it is 
like three and four times the level of people who are willing to pick 
up the phone or get out their pen and pencil and write a Member 
of Congress or call them or send them a telegram from people who 
have that stake hold because they have given to the PAC. We think 
that is an important correlation. 

Now, it is what comes first; the chicken or the egg, and that is 
hard to answer, but there is a clear correlation with their willing- 
ness to participate in other levels, including voting, including work- 
ing in the opportunity races, volunteering their time, to the fact 
that they have given a dollar or $2.00 or $5.00 or whatever to the 
PAC versus that person who has not given a nickel. 

Mr. Stockmeyer. Mr. Chairman, let me add on this incumbency 
point, the seeming bias of PACs toward incumbents, I think it is 
sort of a bum rap because almost every form of political giving 
tends to favor incumbents. But one chart you might consider hav- 
ing for another hearing is to measure the years where there is po- 
litical volatility and opportunity and you will find then the PAC 
percentages that go to nonincumbents increases. 

PACs are very heavily involved where there are marginal races. 
Some PACs are on one side and some are on the other. But they 
are in there. But that shouldn't— it is difficult for us to accept the 
idea that people would challenge our right to come together, but it 
is even more abhorrent I think constitutionally that anyone would 
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question how these people decided to express themselves politically 
through their fund-raising. I think that that is a fundamental point 
that we forget. If a PAC organizes and decides to give all its money 
to incumbents, so what? That is their right. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. Fazio. I just wanted to comment, I am aware that the two 
PACs at the table do give to parties. Many don't and I think that 
is up to each individual PAC to determine. But in the last Congress 
one of the issues that slowed down the ultimate resolution of the 
conference on campaign finance reform was with the elimination of 
soft money for the two parties, certainly the national Committees 
and the Flouse Committees. 

It was the suggestion of some, including this Member, that we 
be able to take more money from PACs to make up for— only a 
small amount, I am sure, of the shortfall that would have occurred 
with those party Committees. Even though we had only suggested 
a modest increase in what PACs could give, and even though those 
PACs would have been vastly reduced in their ability to give to 
Members given the other aspects of the bill that reduced the total 
amount of PACs that Members could take dollars from, we were 
unable to get support from any of the outside support groups for 
campaign finance reform for the concept of giving more money to 
the parties. So they have not only a concern about PACs generi- 
cally, they have a concern about giving more money from PACs to 
the parties, which is I think one of the reasons why every time we 
attempt to legislate in this area we end up weakening the parties 
even more. I would have hoped for more flexibility, but it didn't 
exist in the last cycle. 

Mr. Gora. If I might amplify on that point, one of the points we 
have always tried to make as both a political science and a con- 
stitutional law point was that if you restrict people's ability to use 
their resources to communicate their message in one way, they will 
try to do it in another way, and that is perfectly understandable. 
But then you will have as skewed and imbalanced a system as you 
thought you were trying to create. That is the law of unintended 
consequences that we are talking about. That is why good political 
science and good constitutional law come together in a way that 
says the right of candidates and PACs and issue groups and lobby 
groups and media groups are all the same right under the first 
amendment, to speak, to communicate, to use their resources es- 
sentially without limitation. 

The Chairman. One comment on that, and I would like you to 
react to it. It is in part taking off from what Mr. Fazio has said. 
I think there is some concern, and I would like some constitutional 
reaction or rational political reaction to the argument about the 
movement of money in politics horizontally or vertically. One way 
money moves is vertically, the idea that if an individual contributes 
to a PAC, then the PAC is supposed to contribute to a candidate 
running for office. Also, if an individual contributes to a party, then 
the party can contribute to the candidates of that party, this is ver- 
tical movement of money. 

There is a concern about horizontal movement of money from in- 
dividuals to PACs and from PACs to parties, and then from parties 
to candidates, or from individuals or PACs to other candidates who 
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are usually incumbents who then have leadership PACs of their 
own which then contribute to other candidates running for office. 
There is some concern that the horizontal movement of money 
within the system short circuits both individuals, PACs and politi- 
cal parties in the system. 

Any reaction to that? Some people watching on television might 
want to know what in the world is he talking about? I think you 
folks do, and as we talk about it more, then people might under- 
stand. 

Mr. Driesler. The National Association of Realtors a number of 
years ago— we have been around this racetrack, too, on campaign 
finance reform— are on record as having favored and called for the 
abolition of leadership PACs. Our national PAC trustees a couple 
of years ago said, let's put our money where our mouth is, and we 
have voluntarily suspended giving money to leadership PACs for 
the very reasons you just so well articulated. 

The political party issue has been a little bit difficult for us; I 
will be honest with you. There are many within our association 
who feel that if we give to a party they may in fact give then to 
candidates that our Realtors wouldn't support, in fact may be op- 
posing, and that that is somehow a not wise use of the money. On 
the other hand, there are those who feel that parties are important, 
that they serve a vital interest of recruiting candidates, of helping 
get the message out, getting people involved, so we have been 
somewhat mixed. 

We have reduced our level of party giving but we have not elimi- 
nated it completely I guess in an effort to try to strike a balance 
between those who feel we should be giving all our money either 
to candidates or to issues or to direct involvement as opposed to the 
horizontal transfer versus fill some legitimate and valid need to 
support the major political parties. 

The Chairman. Let me say that if you were looking at it in the 
negative, the argument would be that people wouldn't want to 
move money horizontally because they would lose the influence, 
and the whole purpose of giving money is to influence, and why 
would you give money to somebody else to let them influence when 
it is your money. 

I think the positive and legitimate way is accountability, the con- 
cern about being able to disclose and have disclosure means some- 
thing in terms of where the money originated and where it went. 

I do believe and I do agree with the gentleman from California that 
when individuals or PACs contribute to political parties there is a 
way to structure for accountability and for disclosure that would be 
different from the horizontal movement of money in the leadership 
PACs or other noninstitutional structured giving. 

Thank you very much for your participation. We may be back to 
you; obviously we will for ideas, and this may lead to additional 
hearings and we very much appreciate your input. 

We have just heard from representatives of PACs and I thought 
it appropriate that in a discussion about PACs that although it is 
always valuable to hear from people who represent PACs, that we 
might ought to also have a panel of people who are members of 
PACs and who are themselves participants in PACs. So the third 
panel will consist of Kevin Kincaid, who is a firefighter from Fair- 
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fax County, Virginia, and by virtue of his occupation and his 
choice, a member of the International Association of Fire Fighters, 
and I assume their PAC. 

Adrienne Baylin is an employee of Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
J ohn Kavanaugh is a member of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion; and Nancy Dietz is a teacher with the Frederic County School 
System and a member of the National Educational Association 
PAC. 

Let's begin with Adrienne Baylin. I will tell all of you, if you 
have written testimony, it will be made a part of the record. You 
have five minutes to inform the Committee in any way you see fit 
about political action Committees, your role and participation in 
them. 

STATEMENTS OF ADRIENNE BAYLIN, EMPLOYEE, BALTIMORE 

GAS & ELECTRIC CO.; J OHN KAVANAUGH, KAVANAUGH'S ES- 
QUIRE CLUB, MEMBER, NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIA- 
TION; NANCY DIETZ, TEACHER, FREDERICK COUNTY 

SCHOOL SYSTEM, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

PAC 

STATEMENT OF ADRIENNE BAYLIN 

Ms. Baylin. Chairman Thomas, Ranking Member Fazio, re- 
spected Committee members, I am Adrienne Baylin. I am an em- 
ployee of Baltimore Gas & Electric Company. I come before you 
today as a supporter of political action Committees. 

PACs are important to me as an individual. Our PAC has en- 
abled me to make my contributions count. By recognizing common 
goals and interests, BGE employees and retirees have banded to- 
gether to voice our views to legislators, both to our Maryland dele- 
gation and on a national scale. 

As an individual, I would not have supported candidates 
throughout the United States. Small political contributions by an 
individual seem insignificant compart to the cost of a political 
campaign. By pooling resources, BGE PAC gives me a voice while 
supporting the political process. 

Contributing to a PAC is a very personal issue. The welfare of 
business itself is important to me. A less than favorable business 
climate jeopardizes my livelihood. In the current economic climate 
of cost cutting and downsizing, more and more businesses dis- 
appear. I want our PAC to support business interests to broaden 
Maryland's economic base. 

I have come to look forward to BGE PAC newsletters. Through 
publications and discussions, PACs have a definite impact on neu- 
tralizing voter apathy and informing each member. PAC members 
tend to get involved. This results in better government. 

Not all PAC issues conform to party values. My ideals tend to 
cross party lines. PACs are nonpartisan entities. They allocate 
funds bas^ on voting record and an individual's view of issues. I 
feel this gives me the ability to support the best choice for political 
office. As a PAC, we have argued support for a candidate that ex- 
pressed our collective viewpoint. PACs support the common goals, 
setting aside the interests of the individuals for the benefit of the 
many, and that benefits all. 
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Nothing in this world is perfect, but by keeping PACs viable in 
a small way we try to achieve perfection. I implore you to leave me 
my voice. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Ms. Baylin follows:] 
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Respected Committee Members 


My name is Adrienne Baylin. I am an employee of Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Company (BGE). I come before you today as a supporter of 
Political Action Committees (PAC’s). PAC’s are important to me as an 
individual. Our PAC has enabled me to make my contributions count. By 
recognizing common goals and interests, BGE employees and retirees have 
banded together to voice our views to legislators, both to our Maryland 
delegation and on a national scale. 

As an individual, I would not have supported candidates throughout 
the U.S. Small political contributions by an individual seem insignificant 
compared to the cost of a political campaign. By pooling resources, BGE 
PAC gives me a voice while supporting the political process. 

Contributing to a PAC is a very personal issue. The welfare of 
business itself is important to me. A less than favorable business climate 
jeopardizes my livelihood. In the current economic climate of cost cutting 
and downsizing, more and more businesses disappear. I want our PAC to 
support busiress interests to broaden Maryland’s economic base. 

I have come to look forward to BGE PAC newsletters. Through 
publications and discussion, PAC’s have a definite impact on neutralizing 
voter apathy end informing each member. PAC members tend to get 
involved. This results in better government. 

Not all issues conform to party values. My ideals tend to cross party 
lines. PAC’s are non-partisan entities. They allocate funds based on voting 
records and an individual’s view of issues. I feel this gives me the ability to 
support the best choice for political office. As a PAC, we have argued 
support for a candidate that expressed our collective viewpoint. PAC’s 
support the common goals... setting aside the interests of the individual for 
the benefit of the many... and that benefits all. 

Nothing in this world is perfect. But, by keeping PAC’s viable, in a 
small way we strive to achieve perfection. 1 implore you to leave me my 
voice. 


Thank you. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Kavanaugh, I n^lected to State that the 
reason you are a member of the association is, I presume, because 
you own Kavanaugh's Esquire Club, which is located where? 

Mr. Kavanaugh. In Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Chairman. If you are going to come here, you might as well 
get a plug out of it. You just got the cheapest national advertising 
rate in the Nation. 

Mr. Kavanaugh. I appreciate it. 

STATEMENT OF J OHN KAVANAUGH 

Mr. Kavanaugh. Thank you. Chairman and members of the 
Committee. Thank you for inviting me here today. 

I am J ohn Kavanaugh and I am testifying on behalf of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, the leading organization for the U.S. 
food service industry. Our industry is made up of nearly 740,000 
food service units throughout the United States. 

I own Kavanaugh's Esquire Club in Madison, Wisconsin. We 
have been in business for nearly 50 years. I grew up working in 
the restaurant for my father. That started in 1947 and I bought the 
restaurant from him in 1981. My son, now 23, is now working for 
me, and I hope some day that he will own the restaurant, too. 

Kavanaugh's Esquire Club sometimes is asked questions, what 
kind of business we are, because some people think that we are 
maybe a private club. The Kavanaugh Esquire is a steak and sea- 
food restaurant that serves lunch and dinner, seven days a week. 
Our customers tend to be regulars, everyone from local residents 
to a local Oscar Mayer meat packing plant, as well as many politi- 
cians, State and local, that come to the restaurant to meet and eat. 

When the phrase "campaign finance" hits the headlines, people 
think that political corruption, high-stake campaign contributions, 
and big ticket fund-raisers are appropriate. Th^ don't think of peo- 
ple like me. I am here today because I would like to put another 
face on it, one that I think is truer to life even if it is not good for 
the headlines. 

I am a regular contributor to the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion Political Action Committee and for the past two years I have 
served as a PAC trustee, which means I have gotten more involved 
in both fund-raising and deciding whereto spend our money. It has 
given me a real fed for the way a good PAC does business and I 
am proud that we do it that way. 

Our PAC is a significant PAC. Last election cycle, restaurant 
owners contributed over $700,000 to the association's PAC. Nearly 
60 percent of them contributed less than a hundred dollars. These 
are not shadowy figures with deep pockets, but they are people like 
me who have literally invested thdr lives work in their restaurant 
and who want to come together as an industry to impact on na- 
tional politics. 

We can be as different from each other as the Esquire Club is 
from McDonalds, but we share a lot of same concerns. We believe 
in a strong free enterprise system and getting rid of regulations 
that don't make sense, and keeping our taxes low so that our cap- 
ital can go back into our businesses. That is why this PAC spends 
its money extremdy diligently. Put simply, we support our support- 
ers and we oppose those who oppose us. 
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Based on recommendations from local restaurateurs, we scour 
the country early and often for promising challengers, both incum- 
bents and non incumbents. Last year, 45 percent of our contribu- 
tions went to challengers and not incumbents. That is a higher pro- 
portion than the average PAC. In fact, it is a higher proportion 
than the general public contracts to nonincumbents. We did that 
because we were dead serious about standing up for an industry 
that accounts for 9 million jobs and $290 billion in annual sales. 

I tell you all this because we have nothing to hide at our PAC. 
It is a clean way of doing business, and like I said, I am proud of 
it. I don't kid myself that a donation to my PAC is not going to 
make or break an election. It makes me part of the democratic 
process, so it is the easiest way for me to participate in the process 
on behalf of my industry that is my livelihood. 

I am at my restaurant six and a half days a week, usually work- 
ing 12-hour days. My main goal is keeping my customers happy 
and keeping them coming back to see me. But because I know Con- 
gress' decisions in Washington affect the way I operate my res- 
taurant in Madison, Wisconsin, I want to be involved at the na- 
tional level, too, and the PAC gives me a way to do this. 

People say that PACs cut the average citizen out of the electoral 
process. I am here to say the exact opposite. Literally thousands of 
restaurant operators have been brought into the electoral process 
by the National Restaurant Association Political Action Committee. 
As you know, the names of anyone contributing over $200 are 
available as a matter of public record. We are happy to provide the 
names of all others, too. I can hardly think of a more open and re- 
sponsible way to encourage participation in the democratic process. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Kavanaugh follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REALTORS*’ 

BEFORE THE 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
HOUSE OVERSIGHT COMMITTEE 

NOVEMBER 16, 1995 



INTRODVCnON 

Chairman Thonutt, my xiame is Stq>beiiD.I>iiesler. I am Senior Vice Preaideat and Chief 
LobbylitoftheNatimiilAasociatioii of REALTORS*. lamhentodayanbdialfofiheiiuue 
than 730,000 nmiben oar Association -who ate active and committed partieipaiiU in dteit 
local Gon)imiaitiea,sWelagiilatutea and federal govanment Framitalneeptiiniiii 1969to 
loifey, d» REALTORS* Political Aetiao Coamittae (RPAO haa grown into one of the largest 
of our ntfion'i PACs in tenna of ftmda laiaed and number of member-paitic^ama. 

Duiingfee 1994 electioncy(de,ferexample,3S2,723 REALTOR* eonttfeudona-wennudeto 
RPAC laiajng over S3.15 million doUan, wife our average oontiibution equaling $26.76. 
Specifically, in California over 29,DUU REALTORS* have partieipated in RPAC lo Or tills 
year. REALTORS* take great pride inknowing that their peeta, not profeaiimalfond-nucn, 
raiae money fioin volunliiry contilbutlocs at tiie local IcveL 

The Coostitudaod li^ to petition our govtmmait stands behind our eflotta to help our 
membenbeoome involved in all leveli of government. Our local, etete and naiionel aaaoeiatiana 
have various pmgrams to encourage volunteeiism in cempiigna. to educate votera on iiauet 
important to homeownaiahip and tile real estate induatty, to fuppoct cai^Udalea for elected ofiSee, 
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nd to wiite, call and viiit elected offidels, both here in Waehiiigtaii end at hone, about 
legialative iuuei of concern to our induatry and American bomeawnen. 

Thiabacltgwuad la aignificam in highlighting the fact diBNARiaa broad beaedotgaaizetioa 
thithaaanjntanatinawideiageofiMuea. TlMaeUiueacanbeqtecifieotbMed,andiag)aet 
to vaiyiagdegieet on tile teal estate iachiaby. These isaueageneiaUy focus on pteiecving die 
Ainerican dieam of homeotMienhip ufostiier that involvts keq^nog alive faotisiog ioGcativcs, 
access to moitgage{linds,otbalaiKiiig file FedoilhiidgeL Foiexanq)le,onrgtasB<ooti 
otgsnization is cuitentiy involved in BiQpoitiiig the passage of tite budget ptoposaL Our 
involvement sterna fiom the need for incentivea like bomeowneia having acceia to Individual 
Retiiement Accountl (RAs) Kcounta for first-time bomeownen and coital gains tax 
reductions. 

RT AC STRUCTURE AND MEMBER PARTICIPATION 

The REALTORS*Political Action was Mganiaad in 1969, tiia committee has grown 

in confonnityndtfaohaagis in deetion laws over the yean. AUKPACfondingiadoneattfae 
local lavtl; no RPAC fondaiaiBg raechanisina, such as direct mail, an ntilined at the natieml 
level. RPAChuigieementi with each state asaodatiett of REALTORS* tiwt spell out the 
lelstioaulilphMwatnastionslRPAC end each state PAC. Sped&aDy.ttatloiiilRFAC receives 
thirty peicent of ill conitibutioDsiaised at foe locsl level Seventy peneatremeiBa within each 
state and is used to iupport state and local caadiditeeaa^gDS. b addition, many ilfoaa divide 

their finds into <Bieet eatiitidalie entiliiliiitioiM and iime ccirnieip Awde tnahKng niir memhuc to 

advocate publle policy iasues at even the lowest kwali of goveanmL 

By for, ths most fanportant iipact efRPAC Is thit local REALTORS^ hold candidate 
Interviews and BUke the cootribatiea dedfioBf whkh are ratUkd by oar aalioaal 

IsadenUp. RPAC does not support acandldata without dlreeafan thwi RRAT.Tfins* wiHiin 
foe loeel eongteiiionsl district Inpnciicslly sUcssci,coeitributianistepmsemBdioft(krsl 
c s ad ids l es by out volunteer leiden it the loeel level — not by NATIONAL ASSOCIATIW OF 
REALTORS* stiffInWishi]igbin,D,C, » because it ia at the local level that RPAC acquests 
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oninads. Our manbrn irt CMteliintt their riyht to Mfticipgte <ti nur jinMieal «v«lawi tn mitlm 

demooBcywork. UuirKEALTORS* vtecnmotwilkpiecuictiQrwiioareuaibtetowixkQB 
pimne banks bec«)H ofibeb job or pbyiical coixUtion, Sod ifait nuldng • S26.76 coolribisian u 
thcit way of partieipttins in govemmeat 

GENERAL PUBUC EDUCATION 

R?AC encouiagea smtcr gnsirooti pa)tic4)ttion by ptoviding its mambcnhip with an 
addidonal oppoituaity to have tbeir views and coDcemi heaid in an otganinad fiubioB in inue 
areas that ate offbodamental concern to tbetn. Over the pot year, RPAChaa focused noch of 
its activity in the atea of congiesslooalbgiiMvh advocacy. This has be«i done to aaMeae the 
power of onr graasnots lobbying by moUiuing REALTOKS*, u well u targeted of 

the general pubUe, to gain the so|q^ ot'key Members of Congreia and Senaton fsr daa 
REALTOR* position on a specific legislative ot^ecdve. NAR'i CongreaaloBal L^fUadve 
Advocacy Program fisoisea eachsiveiy OB iUmI legislative p^y positloaf appevad by daa 
NAR msmbetihlp. The Fcogtamadcadf our graamoetiacCiviliat wall beyeod out aMBdiaahlp 
by laiagoo mmunl ea t ion end mobiliaattontaehnlgiiaa to del i ver tm g BtedmaaiiageitB the leM 
estate ladustqr and/or odwr voter gsoigs who can help efflact diB outoame of aWeat lagialalion. 
The ia^oMoec of Ae issue and file number of ttegated congieaaiooal districU or ahiaa 
detenninetha method and amowt of advocacy naoiaeaaviad on a glvanoan^aiga. Overihe 
course of 1 99S. RPAC made lubatintial fliodi avallaUe to edueaca Ataeriea'i bomaownacs on the 
negative impHcetionie flat tea would have on home veliiei. 

With dieae examplei in mhid, PAC lefom cotild deny not only NAR fflcmbetf, but chimM at 
large, the li^ to partkipale in electioni sod teatcicti die ability of eitiaens to exptem Ida or her 
financial auppott fbr the candidate of choice. 

LOCAL FUNDRAISING AND POLITICAL PARHCIFAnON 

Ihe REALTORS* Political Action Committee (Ki'AC)y la an aggregate voice fbr ow 

membetihip^ politieaL aooiai end economic ooncena, not on^ inflimu Anteiicen poiley audsKi 
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of those ooncems taut RPAC alto provides an avenue for solidified political action tar the 
thousands of teal estate ptofetsionals whom we iqitesem. 

Thousands of our members are active poUtiealiy. Many bold elected office — Some are 
members of Congress Some chair political campaigns. They smvb in charitable 
organizations, on education boards, and in local govemmeoL ToplaceteatrictuHonacoeiato 
media, on die abilily to communioate wifli coneened voters such as the poHlIeaUy active voten 
who comprise our menbeithip, is to stifle cotanmnications and ftartber add to the sense of 
fiustratian flie American votn currently fbels. it would also run agaMt the pain of the 
guarantees of the First Amendment Solfweeietohaveopeii.&eeaodeanpeiiiiveelietk»is, 
the cost of canqmigns will indeed increase. If that is the case, Area die ftmda n eeded to finance 
political campaigns should expand, not eonmct Wtaafs wrong with aneeamging meN 
graastooti partieipition. 

BEALTORf COMMUNICATION 

Another way RPAC involvee our meosbcis in elections is through constant eOBimunicntion with 
ourfflBmbeceontpeeifieean^datecampaign.<i. ThktypeofcommunicatioaAmcU 
REALTOR* grassroots siqipot for ftdeial candidates who ate itrong inppeitM of ffii teal oitste 
Induftry. It may be as simple as educedng REALTORS* about the c a ndi d iS rtv o d Hgiwrird on 
teal estate issues to cDSUie REALTOR* sippatt of dw candidate on deotion (hqr, « ai involved 
as organizing REALTORS* to he^ dheedy eSeot die outcome of die race IhiOH^ REALTOR* 
volunteer effiirts. ActivMesfiuided by RPAC include educetioMl and adveancynmflhigi.ai 
well phone banka on bdialfofREALTOR'sigipoitedadenl candidates. Heat itamMilatsi And 
tfaeae actividM a trcmendoua eooqilimeat to direct coonibutioiit bacauaa than Mdvhka are 
caaied out by uipnidadvociteaofdw candidate end show looilsippott far thiiiviawa, For 
exen^ through dmie aodvidei in 1994 RPAC involved ovK twenty-turn paiSHI of our total 
membetsUp (or 154,000 REALTOR* membaii) in lixty-aix Congmssicnninfanicta, apendfag 
^q>toximately$2<7,618 to enoouragebodi voting and vohioMeilim. M«anwr , tMialadion 
cycle, RPAC ccqwcts to spend as nmoh u 5500,000 oonanuiuaidiig to and Mganfalng our 
membetihlp to help elect mndi du l s i a who support die Ame ri can dream of Iwaow—diip. 
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GRASS ROOTS - MEMBERS AND PUBLIC 

W( ate voygrumotinrienteil with a politically active membenhip. Outmembetswasttobe 
heaid end they demand ftom the Aisodadon'i Leadeithip die look and progtama that enable 
themtobeheaid RPACatneceM baa been baaed on tbefuadameotalptiiieipkdiatwc achieve 
moic by acting togetherthan by acting aeparately. BbpeelMriwtoauycMrtrdbatiMriiiotto 
see them MeoMtiify rtOanmUo ivkm lluy mtnmlMtJ, but le it mud In 

UmitUiMwkereA^iiilObemMt^ffie^UtaimidiiteiiremmeiibilefeMf—aw 
eengrtsslMall^UelheetemU, SPAC believes Aetenr^eeamua It inereesedtlireiitk 
enhenelttg Ike fleidbUKy ofoer retoereet and tk^Ung ear foaulhm direct ca nd i dat e 
eenttttutianslmopastraolsexpm^turtt. 

Our average costiibutorgivea about $27. That ia not a ktge contnbution by moat etindaida, but 
itiaanexerciaeofoarfliadanientalii^itsinafieeioGiety. What a member of NAR duet cKpect 
ia a chance to aupport poUtical eamlldatea who agree witii the goals of the Aaaociation. That k 
also afhadamental tight of a ftee aodety. 


CONCLUSION 

In cloimg, I want to laeva you wMi a ibeua on how limitationa on PACa will greatly impact a 
oitkena' right to paaii^aia ia govemmeot We have fiiuad RPAC contributon aie tarn likely 
become Involved In the leglalative jBOseaa than non<ooliibutors. RPAC contribiiton an men 
Iflcely to maposd to lequeati Horn NAR to call their elected lefteaentitivas. Cleaiiy, tiieae 
contributora view PACa aa a way to paitio^aie in the leglalativa praceea. Many ofibeaa aane 
oonttibutora seek pnUie office and pailie^tBie in local govenimenb They do not haeitate to 
expteie Stair views to j ep n e e i BnI i vea or the public and matt Im fe /lmtfy — ibgy vote. Thek 
PAC canbibutiins in short, make them bettar citiaeas and audi contiibudaoa should not be 
limited or curtailed. 
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The Chairman. Ms. Dietz, representing the NEA. I assume you 
are a teacher? 

Ms. Dietz. Yes. 

The Chairman. What do you teach? 

Ms. Dietz. I teach math. 

The Chairman. What level? 

Ms. Dietz. Seventh grade. Will there be a quiz? 

The Chairman. It was less the subject and more the age level. 
The combination of the two must keep you busy. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY DIETZ 

Ms. Dietz. Good afternoon. I am Nancy Dietz, a seventh grade 
math teacher at West Frederick Middle School in Frederick, Mary- 
land. I have come to speak to you today because I believe that you 
should maintain my right to participate in the political action Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association. 

As a teacher, my influence is not great. I do not often get the op- 
portunity to speak with Members of Congress. But it is important 
that you hear my message. That message is that you must see to 
it that every child in the United States has an opportunity to learn. 
That opportunity often depends on you. You make decisions that 
affect schools and teachers and children, and your decisions are a 
result of a political process that affects us all. 

Flow can I take part in that process? Flow can I join the debate? 
You do not often hear my voice, but you hear me because I can join 
with others like me to raise a collective voice in support of edu- 
cation. You hear the message of the NEA. 

In my community of Fr^erick, Maryland, during the last elec- 
tion over $40,000 was raised in six weeks in support of candidates 
sympathetic to the interests of builders and other local businesses. 
It took the teachers of Frederick four years to raise $7,000 to sup- 
port education. The teachers had $7,000 to carry the message of 
support for public education to the voters. 

Guess who won? At the national level, it is those big corporations 
with great big blue chip names who raise money to pay for adver- 
tisements and mailings. They have money, they have a voice, and 
they are heard. Teachers don't have that kind of money. Teachers 
don't have that kind of money, but isn't it important that we have 
a voice? Isn't it only fair that my interests be represented in the 
political process along with those of large corporations? Through 
my individual contributions to my local. State, and national PACs, 

I have influence. I am included. Please protect my right to be 
heard. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to speak to you. 

[The statement of Ms. Dietz follows:] 
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Good mombig Chaimian Tbomas and members of the Ifouse 
Oversigbt Oommltlee. My name is Nancy Dietz. I teach seventh grade 
math at West Frederick Middle School in Ftecterick. Maryland. I have 
come to speak to you today because I believe that you should 
maintain it^ right to partidpate in the xxilttlcal action committee of 
the National Education JNsaodation. 

As a teacher, ipy influence is not great. I do not often get the 
oppnrtiini^ to ^>eak with members Congress. But it is important 
that you hear my message. Ihat message is that you must see to it 
that every child in the United States has an oniortuni^ to learn, ihat 
opportunity often depends on you. You make decisions that affect 
schocte, teachers, and childrai. Your decisions are a result of a 
pdltical process that affects us alL Horw can I take part In that 
process? How can I JcAi the debate? You do not often hear vdcc. 
But you hear me because I can Join with others Uke me to raise a 
coUeettve voioe in sujqxnt of education. You bear the message eff the 
NEA. 


In my community of Frederick County. Maryland during the 
last election over $40,000 was raised in six weeks in sui^xHt of 
candidates synqiafhetlc to the interests of tmOders and oOicr kxal 
busincases. It took the teachers of Frederick four years to raise 
$7,000 to sumxut education. Ihe teachers had $7,000 to cany the 
message of support for public educatlan to the voters. Guess who 
went? At the national level It's those big corporations with those geot 
big. blueKibk) names who raise the money to pay for advertisements 
and maillngi. Th^ have money. They have a vtdee and that voice is 
heard. Tbachetsdont have that kind ofmoocy. but isnt it important 
that we have a voice? Isn’t it only feirfliat my interests be rqi res eoted 
in the political process along with those of large corporations? 
Ihrougb my irufivldual contilbutions to rtiy lo^, st^, and national 
political action cotrsnlttees, I have InfluetKse. I am included. Fleaae 
protect my right to be heard. 


Terra, p.03 
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The Chairman. Let me say briefly, I think it would be an amend- 
ment that you would accept to your testimony that every time you 
said "corporation," you would say "individuals in a corporation," 
since clearly it is ill^al for corporations to participate in Federal 
elections. It was the individuals in the corporations. 

Ms. Dietz. That was my intent. 

The Chairman. Right. 

Mr. Kincaid, how long have you been a firefighter? 

Mr. Kincaid. Almost 17 years. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN KINCAID 

Mr. Kincaid. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Fazio, my name is 
Kevin Kincaid, and I have been an active fire fighter/paramedic for 
almost 17 years. I am currently a captain with the Fairfax County 
Fire and Rescue Department. I appear before you today to explain 
why I participate in FIREPAC, the Fire Fighters' Political Action 
Committee, and to tell you why I believe that PACs are beneficial 
to the Nation's emergency response personnel. 

The decisions made by the United States Congress have an enor- 
mous impact on my life and the lives of all fire fighters. Whether 
the issue is assuring that the protective gear I wear into a fire 
meets basic safety requirements or assuring that my pension is se- 
cure, the votes cast by Members of Congress directly impact my 
ability to do my job and protect the public safety. 

I believe that I have a right to support candidates for office who 
support fire fighters. Contributing to the fire fighters PAC is a way 
that I do that. All money raised by our PAC comes from voluntary 
contributions made by the Nation's professional fire fighters. The 
typical donation is around $25. I view political action Committees 
as a way for the average American to participate in our Nation's 
political process. The unfortunate reality is that wealthy people al- 
ways have and always will be able to influence elections with their 
money. 

PACs are the mechanism for fire fighters and other middle-in- 
come Americans to attempt to level the playing field. 

Mr. Chairman, I don't know too many fire fighters who are in a 
position to sit down and write a check for $1,000. In fact, I don't 
know any fire fighters who can do that. But by pooling the small 
contributions of fire fighters across the country, the fire fighters' 
PAC is able to assist candidates who are willing to stand up for us 
and we were able to offset some of the financial advantages of can- 
didates backed by those who oppose us. 

It is a simple question of fairness. Upper-income people can raise 
$5,000 for a candidate who represents their interests by asking five 
friends to donate $1,000 each, but to raise $5,000 for a candidate 
who represents our interests, we must ask at least 200 fire fighters 
to donate $25 each to our PAC. 

I firmly believe that banning PACs would unable the wealthiest 
Americans and large corporations to dominate the political process. 
Candidates who stand up for working Americans would simply not 
be able to compete. In short, PACs are the way that the voices of 
typical Americans get heard by our Nation's policymakers. 
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Large donations— whether from an individual or a PAC— come 
with an unstated message attached. When the fire fighters' PAC 
contributes to a candidate, it is understood that the support is 
being provided because the candidate supports fire fighter issues. 

I want my donations to carry a message and the fire fighters' PAC 
makes that possible. 

In recent years there has been a great deal of rhetoric about the 
detriments of PACs on our political system. I hear these comments 
on radio and read about them in newspaper columns, and I even 
hear them echoed around the fire stations. I would like to share my 
thoughts with you on why I find these arguments misguided. 

First, some people argue that PAC contributions are little more 
than bribes. Members of Congress, the argument goes, vote for leg- 
islation contrary to the public interest simply because their vote 
will be rewarded with a campaign contribution. Aside from being 
insulting to Members of Congress, this argument misunderstands 
the relationship between voting and PAC donations. 

Members of Congress do not support fire fighter issues because 
they receive support from the fire fighters PAC. Members of Con- 
gress receive support from us because they support fire fighter is- 
sues. 

It will come as no surprise to the members of this Committee 
that the fire fighters' PAC has been a strong supporter of Rep- 
resentative Curt Weldon, Mr. Fire Service in the United States 
Congress, but our support did not influence his views of fire fight- 
ers. Curt Weldon was the champion of fire fighters long before com- 
ing to Congress. The only thing that the fire fighters' PAC con- 
tributions did was help this champion of fire fighters win a seat in 
Congress. 

A second argument used against PACs is that they comprise 
some sort of secret cabal, a mysterious group of people behind 
closed doors to manipulate the political process for their own self- 
ish needs. 

In reality, PACs are the most open and heavily regulated entities 
in existence. Every PAC donation expenditure is reported to the 
Federal Election Commission and available for public review, and 
the methods PACs use to raise money are restricted by Federal law 
and closely regulated. 

I find it significant that despite the negative perception of PACs, 
campaign finance scandals in recent years almost never involve 
PACs. The Keating Five controversy, for example, dealt with con- 
tributions from individuals. The truth is, PACs are the cleanest, 
most accountable, and most open aspects of campaign finance ever 
developed, and banning PACs would surely make campaign finance 
less ethical than it is today. 

Finally, the argument has been made that PACs are detrimental 
because they advance special interests. Mr. Chairman, allow me to 
tell you a few things about my job. 

Fire fighting is the Nation's most dangerous profession. Every 
day fire fighters put their lives on the line to protect the lives and 
property of our fellow Americans. We are a very special group of 
people, and we have legitimate legislative interests. If that makes 
me a special interest, so be it. 
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I am glad that there is a PAC out there that supports me and 
one that I can support with my voluntary contributions. 

I don't doubt that there are problems with the way that cam- 
paigns in this country are financed. It seems to me that too much 
money is spent campaigning, and there may be a way to reduce the 
overall influence of money on the political process. But whatever 
problems exist, PACs are not one of them. 

As this Committee considers this issue, I leave you with a plea 
on behalf of myself and my fellow firefighters. Please don't take 
away our ability to participate in the political process, and please 
don't destroy my political action Committee. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Kincaid follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman. My name is Kevin Kincaid, and I have been an active 
fire fighter/paramedic for almost 17 years. I am currently a Captain 
with the Fairfax County Fire Department. I appear before you today 
to explain why I participate in FIREPAC— the fire fighters' Political 
Action Committee— and to tell you why I believe that PACs are 
beneficial to the nation's emergency response personnel. 

The decisions made by the United States Congress have an enormous 
impact on my life and the lives of all fire fighters. Whether the issue 
is assuring that the protective gear I wear into a fire meets basic 
safety requirements or assuring that my pension is secure, the votes 
cast by Members of Congress directly impact my ability to do my job 
and protect the public safety. I believe I have a right to support 
candidates for office who support fire fighters. Contributing to the 
fire fighters' PAC is the way I do that. 

All money raised by our PAC comes from voluntary contributions 
made by the nation's professional fire fighters. The fire fighters’ PAC 
is prohibited by federal election law from soliciting donations from 
anyone who is not a member of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, and all lAFF members decide for themselves whether or not 
they want to voluntarily contribute. The typical donation is $25. 

The fire fighters' PAC gives money to Democrats, Republicans and 
Independents based solely on their support of fire fighter issues. 
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I view Political Action Committees as a way for the average 
American to participate in our nation's political process. The 
unfortunate reality is that wealthy people always have and always 
will be able to influence elections with their money. PACs are the 
mechanism for fire fighters and other middle-income Americans to 
attempt to level the playing field. 

Allow me to give you an example. A few years ago, the International 
Association of Fire Fighters was backing legislation to ensure that fire 
fighters would be able to identify hazardous materials that are being 
transported through their community. All too often fire fighters are 
called to the scene of emergency, and are not aware that hazardous 
materials are present. Some fire fighters have lost their lives as a 
result. 

Not surprisingly, our proposal was met with stiff opposition from 
chemical manufacturers and trucking companies. The issue was 
hotly debated in Congress and became an issue in some congressional 
races. The huge chemical and trucking companies were actively 
backing candidates for office who opposed the fire fighters' proposal. 
Like directors and top executives of most corporations, I am sure the 
chemical and trucking executives found it relatively easy to raise 
significant amounts of money to assist these candidates. Many such 
individuals were in a position to write multiple one thousand dollar 
checks which they donated to various campaigns. 
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Mr. Chairman, 1 don't know too many fire fighters who are in a 
position to sit down and write a check for a thousand dollars. In fact, 
I don't know any fire fighter who can do that. But by pooling the 
.small contributions of fire fighters across the country, the fire 
fighters' PAC is able to assist candidates who are willing to stand up 
for us, and we are able to offset some of the financial advantages of 
candidates backed by those who oppose us. 

It's a simple question of fairness. Upper income people can rai.se 
$5,000 for a candidate who represents their interests by asking 5 
friends to donate $1,000 each. But to raise $5,000 for a candidate 
who represents our interests, we must ask at least 200 fire fighters 
to donate $25 each to our PAC. 

I firmly believe that banning PACs would enable the wealthiest 
Americans and large corporations to dominate the political process. 
Candidates who stand up for working Americans would simply not 
be able to compete. In short, PACs are the way that the voices of 
typical Americans get heard by our nation's policy makers. 

Some people claim that middle income people don't need PACs to 
affect the political process because they can send their small 
donations directly to the candidates they support. But this overlooks 
one key aspect of donations. Large donations -whether from an 
individual or a PAC-come with an unstated message attached. 

When the fire fighters' PAC contributes to a candidate, it is 
understood that the support is being provided because the candidate 
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supports fire fighter issues. But if I send in a $25 contribution to a 
campaign office, the candidate has no way of knowing if my support 
is because of their views on fire fighters or gun control. I want my 
donations to carry a message, and the fire fighters' PAC makes that 
possible. 

In recent years there has been a great deal of rhetoric about the 
detriments of PACs on our political system. 1 hear these comments 
on radio and read about them in newspaper columns, and I even 
hear them echoed around the fire hou.se. I would like to share my 
thoughts with you on why 1 find these arguments misguided. 

First, some people argue that PAC contributions are little more than 
bribes. Members of Congress, the argument goes, vote for legislation 
contrary to the public interest simply because their vote will be 
rewarded with a campaign contribution. Aside from being insulting 
to Members of Congress, this argument misunderstands the 
relationship between voting and PAC donations. Members of 
Congress do not support fire fighters issues because they receive 
support from the fire fighters' PAC, Members of Congress receive 
support from us because they support fire fighters issues. 

It will come as no surprise to the members of this Committee that 
the fire fighters’ PAC has been a .strong supporter of Rep. Curt 
Weldon — Mr. Fire Service in the U S. Congress. But our support did 
not influence his views of fire fighters. Curt Weldon was a champion 
of fire fighters long before coming to Congress. The only thing that 
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the fire fighters' PAC contributions did was help this champion of fire 
fighters win a seat in Congress. 

A second argument used against PACs is that they comprise some 
sort of secret cabal; a mysterious group of people meeting behind 
closed doors to manipulate the political process for their own selfish 
needs. In reality, PACs are the most open and heavily regulated 
entities in existence. Every PAC donation and expenditure is 
reported to the Federal Election Commission, and available for public 
review. EEC records are scoured by opposition candidates and the 
media for anything that may be of interest to the public. Moreover, 
the methods PACs use to rai.se money are restricted by federal law 
and closely regulated. For example, because the fire fighters' PAC is 
registered as the PAC of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, it is prohibited by federal law from soliciting donations 
from anyone who is not a professional fire fighter and a member of 
the lAFF. 

I find it .significant that despite the negative perception of PACs, 
campaign finance scandals in recent years almost never involve 
PACs. The Keating Five controversy, for example, dealt with 
contributions from individuals. The truth is this: PACs are the 
cleanest, most accountable, and most open aspect of campaign 
finance ever developed. And banning PACs would surely make 
campaign finance less ethical than it is today. 
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Finally, the argument has been made that PACs are detrimental 
because they advance "special interests." Mr. Chairman, allow me to 
tell you a few things about my job. Fire fighting is the nation's most 
dangerous profession. Everyday fire fighters put their own lives on 
the line to protect the lives and property of our fellow Americans. 
Every time an alarm sound.s, fire fighter's lives are at risk, and they 
could be killed in the line of duty. We know this. We accept this. 

We cannot accept taking away our right to fight for elected officials 
who will .support us when the going gets tough. 

We are a very .special group of people, and we have legitimate, 
legislative interests. If that makes me a “special interest,” Mr. 
Chairman, then so be it. I am glad there is a PAC out there that 
supports me and one I can support with my voluntary contributions. 

I don't doubt that there are problems with the way campaigns in this 
country are financed. It seems to me that too much money is spent 
campaigning, and there may be a way to reduce the overall influence 
of money on the political process. But whatever problems exist, PAC.s 
are not one of them. As this committee considers this issue, I leave 
you with a plea on behalf of myself and my fellow fire fighters. 

Please don't take away our ability to participate in the political 
proces.s. Please don't destroy my political action committee. 
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The Chairman. All of you expressed the desire and involvement 
in pooling your funds for some kind of a combined impact through 
your PAC. Can you give me instances, either because of your abil- 
ity to contribute some time or your inclination to be involved in any 
kind of educational or informational activity surrounding your 
PAC, or have you only been able to limit your participation in 
terms of dollars and cents in the PAC? 

Ms. Dietz. Educating the public in terms of issues? 

The Chairman. If you have a PAC, and you are part of that PAC, 
your testimony primarily focused on the contributions that are im- 
portant to you through that PAC. 

Have any of you been able to contribute time or been involved 
in any kind of educational or informational activity focused by your 
PAC or initiated by your PAC to assist in more than just putting 
dollars into the political system? 

Ms. Dietz. On a local level, during the last election, I organized 
the volunteers through my PAC to drop literature, to make phone 
calls. We developed a list of candidates to deliver at polls that sup- 
ported educational issues. Is that what you mean? 

The Chairman. Did you get people involved that hadn't been in- 
volved in the political process before? 

Ms. Dietz. Yes. Teachers, you mean? Yes. 

The Chairman. Were they contributors to the PAC prior to being 
involved? 

Ms. Dietz. I can't answer that for sure. It is my sense that not 
all of them were because our contributions were lower the year be- 
fore. We had a lot more participation— mostly because of the lead- 
ership, the people who were directing what was going on, and be- 
cause we had the PAC drive. We also had a lot of other activi- 
ties — 

The Chairman. So it is your impression after the participation 
that there is a higher participation in political giving through the 
PAC than before? 

Ms. Dietz. I guess the PAC drive is one way we go to our mem- 
bers and say, you can contribute this way. Some of them choose not 
to. Some contribute time as a result of that request. Some say, I 
would rather not give money, but I would make phone calls. So yes, 
it does stimulate that kind of activity, and that is what we look for. 

Mr. Kincaid. The fire fighters make a great deal of effort on a 
local and a national level to educate our members on political edu- 
cation. We hold legislative conferences in different arenas to bring 
new members in and educate them in the political process and the 
fire fighters' needs. 

Mr. Kavanaugh. In Wisconsin, I belong to the Wisconsin Res- 
taurant Association, and in a lot of States, the National Restaurant 
Association is taking affiliations of the State associations to become 
one unit. Wisconsin is one of the last States to join as a member 
of both automatically. But in Wisconsin at all our monthly meet- 
ings, and we have 17 chapters around the State, we have political 
forums and we bring in candidates, whether national or local can- 
didates, to bring up issues and we do mailings out of political ques- 
tions that bring all the members, which in Wisconsin is 6,000 mem- 
bers to the State association, so that they are aware of all the polit- 
ical things that are happening. So they are becoming more politi- 
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cally active and that is what you want. You don't want just their 
money. You want their vote and their support. 

Ms. Baylin. I think any political action Committee that puts out 
any literature automatically starts discussions amongst coworkers, 
friends, family, because there are issues that come out, interesting 
articles that come up, things that warrant discussion, and I think 
this tends to get people more involved and starts to spread involve- 
ment at a grass-roots level. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. Fazio. Mr. Chairman, if you would permit me, given the fact 
that we have a vote on, I have three questions. I will read them 
slowly. I would be interested in your responding to any of them 
that move you. 

First of all, how do you feel about the process of selecting the 
candidates you contribute to? Do you feel you are involved? Do you 
feel you have input? What do you do to solicit the grass-roots of 
your PAC, in other words, to be involved in the process of actually 
deciding who you are going to support? Flow do you sell your, and 
let's stipulate to this, increasingly cynical colleagues about the 
value of participating when in fact with corporate downsizing and 
everything else that is happening in society, teachers being laid off, 
firemen being laid off, restaurants going belly up, people are in- 
creasingly reluctant to give, given the impression that they have 
little hope that it will mean anything? 

And lastly, how do you feel about a law that would limit your 
giving simply to your Congressman, one Congressman, not your 
State delegation, not anyone beyond the boundaries of your State? 
Flow do you feel personally, given your current political participa- 
tion, about a law that would restrict your reach to your own dis- 
trict or your State in terms of your political participation? 

I would be happy to hear from any of you on one or more sub- 
jects. 

Ms. Baylin. I am very concerned about the last question, re- 
stricting your contribution to an individual that was within your 
district or State. It is just the fact that we are so diverse as a coun- 
try. Things that happen in California affect Maryland. Things that 
happen in the north of the country affect the south of the country. 
I don't think we can limit ourselves any longer to that narrow field. 

I think we have to realize that what happens in Congress, what 
happens in the United States affects all of us. I think we have to 
be national in scope. 

Mr. Fazio. Anyone else? 

Mr. Kavanaugh. One of the things, the process where we look 
at candidates, the candidates are interviewed by the PAC and we 
keep a real detailed voting record on how they vote on our issues, 
and at the PAC trustee Committee meetings each candidate is dis- 
cussed on his voting record, and the candidates are, if there is a 
political contribution that is considered for them, people in their 
district certainly have the major input on whether they are going 
to receive funding or not. It is not just at a national level. The level 
of the local person is really important on whether they should be 
considered for funding. So I think that is important. 

Ms. Dietz. And on the issue of the process, in my county the po- 
litical action interview team interviews all the candidates and then 
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makes a recommendation, and the positions of each of the can- 
didates are printed and disseminated throughout the membership, 
and then there is an every member vote. It is a little different de- 
pending on which level of race it concerns. But every member is 
given the information on all the candidates, and often that is the 
only time that they get information on all the candidates in one 
publication. 

Mr. Fazio. You know your local candidates better, perhaps, but 
do you feel you have had some say in the selection of State and 
Federal candidates through people who represent you? 

Ms. Dietz. Well, I think it is natural for you to be more informed 
the closer it is to home, and I feel that that is true, but I have also 
been able to enter into the debate on State candidates, and we send 
a representative to the Committee that endorses or makes a rec- 
ommendation on the congressional race as well. Then that comes 
back to the county for endorsement or not. So that it is in the dis- 
tricts across different counties. 

Mr. Fazio. So it is a shared responsibility? 

Ms. Dietz. Yes. On the issue of how do you get people to buy into 
that process, ask them. I find a lot of hope out there. I don't think 
that people are hopeless and depressed about the system. I ask 
them, would you liKe to donate to the PAC, and most say yes. De- 
pending on how much homework we have done and gotten a lot of 
information out on how the political process is affecting them, they 
are willing to donate. It is not difficult to get people to buy in. You 
just have to tell them how and ask them. 

Mr. Kincaid. I think the fire fighters, we have seen over time 
that collectively we are much stronger and our voice is much louder 
and we can get our issues heard. Our members see that very clear- 
ly now. 

We have a process also where we screen all our candidates lo- 
cally on the different levels, and everybody has an opportunity to 
participate in that, everybody that would like to. They are all 
screened on fire fighter issues. We steer clear of issues that are not 
fire fighter issues. It is kept to be a very open process for us. 

As far as supporting candidates outside of our own district, fire 
fighter issues are nationwide, and our issues, as long as our issues 
are nationwide and as long as our issues affect fire fighters all 
over, we would always want the opportunity to assist anywhere 
where we can have somebody assist fire fighter issues. 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. A follow-on, have you ever been involved in an 
attempt to determine which candidate should receive a contribution 
from your political action Committee? Flave you ever been involved 
in the process and the candidate that you wanted to receive the 
money didn't? What was your reaction to that? 

Ms. Dietz. I was disappointed. But it happens. People are elected 
that I don't choose. I lose elections. I don't always get my way, but 
I feel if I have been able to come to the table and say my piece and 
had an opportunity to be included in the process, I am comfortable 
with that decision if I feel that it is broad based and based on the 
wishes of the association. 

The Chairman. So you are comfortable if the decision is from the 
grass-roots up in a kind of triangular structure. 
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What would your reaction be if you thought it was a decision 
from the top notwithstanding the structure of the PAC; that is, if 
a lot of people wanted them but the leadership didn't, and it was 
always a decision of people at the top? Would you tend to partici- 
pate in that kind of a structure? In other words, we want your 
money but not your opinion. 

Ms. Dietz. That is not my experience. I probably wouldn't par- 
ticipate in that, but that is not my experience. 

The Chairman. My assumption then is, that since you are all in- 
volved in participating, giving money and your time, that you be- 
lieve that what you are involved in is a useful process. 

Ms. Dietz. Definitely. 

The Chairman. I want to thank you on behalf of the Committee 
for giving up time out of your busy days to help us trying to shape 
perhaps new rules and regulations for candidates running for of- 
fice. Thank you very much. The Committee stands adjourn^. 
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